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WOMEN ALL! 


Are vou interested in Club News from all over the world? Do 
you care what the women of brains and enterprise are accomplishing ? 

Are you determined to enlarge your sphere of usefulness? Are 
you_a loyal member of your organization ? 

Do you subscribe to the 


CLUB WOMAN? 


If you can answer ves to the last question you need read no 
further, but if you answer NO, then you must 

ist. Send $1.00 AT ONCE to the Club Woman Company and 
you will gett FULL, ACCURATE and AUTHENTIC Club News 
from all parts of the world. ae. 2 

ond. You will find out what all the CLEVEREST and most 
INFLUENTIAL women are doing. 

ard. You will find a great many suggestions as to the ways in 
which to direct vour efforts toward the betterment of social, civic 
and educational conditions. 

4th. If you are loyal, you must take the Cits Woman because 
it was re-endorsed at the Biennial at St. Louis as the Official 
Organ of the General Federation ot Woman's Clubs, and is the 
mouthpiece of its President and Officers. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO CLVBS: 


By request of many Clubs extended to Jan Ist, 1905. 


The Crus Wowayn, desirous of reaching every individual member 
Gof every Woman's Club in the United “States, offers the special 
inducement of one years subscription at 25 cents per year, provided 
oo subscriptions are sent in at one time with a check for $25.00. 

ais is an exceptional offer, which does not cover the cost ot 
wrapping and mailing the Magazine, but which will place it in 
reach of every Club Woman and give her the Official News of all 
the Club work being done by women everywhere through the most 
authoritative channel, the Official Organ, endorsed by “the (;eneral 
lederation and used by its President and Officers for their messages 
io the Clubs. 

At your next Club meeting suggest this to your members. li 
you are more than one hundred in number the rate will be the 
same ¢9 all over the hundred, provided the subscriptions come in 
on the same list. 

lf you do not number one hundred, combine with other Clubs 
in your vicinity or neighborhood. 

In Union there is strength, profit, pleasure and cheapness. 
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Mecarnonics—“As We Celebrate”. By the Editor. 
Tus. of Aut 10 WOMEN'S CLUBS: .. Martha Lemon Schneider. 
THE SOUL oF THE SUMMER—A Poem... Annette Kohn. 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS. . Mrs. Frederte Scnon. 
Tux Countay Crncus—A Story. dnna L. Miller. 
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STEREOPTICON LECTURES 


BY 


Winnifred Harper Cootey 


THE GOLDEN GATE COUNTRY (CaAttrorniA) 
EURUPTS in FANCY 


Also addresses upon 30 subjects appropriate to Women’s Clubs 


CLUB PROGRAMS PREPARED-FOR A NOMINAL PRICE 


ADDRESS 


MRS. COOLEY, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Club Woman 


Agents Wanted in every City, Town, Village and Club 


| The Club wWoman 


500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
MRS DORE LYON, Pres. and Editor MISS HELEN M. WINSLOW, Assoc. Editor MRS. R. HORTON BATCHELOR, Reviewing Editor 


Subscription, $1.00 a year in advance. 1i0c. single copy 


A ——, Magazine | Official Organ of General 


Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and Other Organizations 


| General to Women 


Enclosed please find $ for | years’ 


subscription to THE CLUB WOMAN. _ First copy to commence with 


issue. 


Address Letters and Make Checks Payable to 
THE CLUB WOMAN CO 


Please Mention Crus Woman MAGAZINE. 
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woman’ 8 World 
A Magazine devoted especially to the interests of women in Club Life, and all similar forms 
_ of organization — but broad enough in its scope and policy to appeal 
to the whole world of women at large ; 
THE OFFICIAL ORGAN | 
OF 
THE GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS id 
President, MRS.SARAH PLATT DECKER : 
THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS | 
President, MRS. FREDERIC SCHOFF 
THE UNITED STATES DAUGHTERS OF 1812 a 
President, MRS. WM. GERRY SLADE 
Editor Assistant Editor Reviewing Editor 
MRS. DORE LYON MRS. FANNY G. SANGER MRS. R. HORTON BATCHELOR 
State Correspondents 
ALABAMA Mrs. Kate H. Morrissette MONTANA . . Mes. Clinton H. Moore 
ARIZONA . Mrs. Shirley Christy NEBRASKA . Mrs. Charles S. Lobingier | 
ARKANSAS . Mrs. H. Stone NEVADA . rs. J. Gosse | 
CALIFORNIA Mrs. Florence Coiling Porter NEW HAMPSHIRE Miss Annie Wallace 
COLORADO ° Mrs. EllaCvlieste Adams NEW JERSEY... Mrs. Florence Howe Hall 
 MissDotha Stone Pinneo NEW YORK Mrs. Edwarn Addison Greeley | 
DELAWARE Miss Anna Ellison NORTH CAROLINA . rs. J. N. Parker 
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KENTUCKY . MissMildred Clark TENNESSEE Miss Bessie Macisaacs 
LOUISIANA Mrs. Sallie Q. Hamilton TEXAS , Miss Kate Friend 
MAINE Mrs. Lizzie Jewett-Butler UTAH Mrs. Edward Bichsel 
MARYLAND. . Mrs. Richardson VERMONT ° Mes. D. C. Stearns = —— 
MASSACHUSETTS . “Mrs. Dora M. Goodwin WASHINGTON , Mrs. Evelyn Chantler 
MICHIGAN Mrs. Ida A. Marks WEST VIRGINIA Mrs. Guy R. C. Allea 
MINNESOTA . Mrs. W. W. Sykes WISCONSIN. «Mrs. Chas.S. Morris 
MISSOURI . Miss Jane F. Wioa WYOMING, Mrs. W. Guitermaan | 
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As We Celebrate 


HE new Crus Woman is a year old to-day! 
That is to say, it is just a year ago that she 
made her bow to a critical public, clad in a 
new garment of modish design, with all her old de- 
partments burnished up and many new ones added, 
and stepped timorously from the narrow confines of 
her previous existence into the broad glare of com- 


‘parison and the bright white light of criticism. 


{| Just a year ago since a few earnest women, anx- 
ious to undertake a work that, if properly conducted, 
would redound to the credit of all women, sent out 
the first number of a magazine that is destined to 
wield a greater influence and do more for the ad- 
vancement and progress of womanhood than any 
other movement of recent years. 

4; The fact that we are a year old must come as a 
shock to some of our friends. There were those, in 
the good old days of 1903, who prophesied that we 
could not live three months; who watched our trem- 
bling efforts with concern, and at the end of six 
months sadly admitted that we were on our “last 
legs,” and when the year was three-quarters past, 
looked around for the “Angel!” Dear friends, you 
must keep on looking. Your last guess was almost 
true, excepting that we are under the protection of 
many angels, instead of one, and their names can be 
found, upon our subscription list. 

{| It is a great thing to be in at the start. It is also 
good to:be around at the finish. But the latter is 
controlled by circumstance, whereas the former re- 
quires only good intention. In the case of the CLus 
Woman there is to be no “finish.””. So the honors 
must go to those who are with us at the beginning. 

{| The pioneer who lives to see a sterile country ripen 
and blossom as the result of his labors knows a deeper 
jov and satisfaction than falls to the lot of the man 
who prefers the modest surety to a great uncertainty, 
and nothing the world can give in material emolu- 
ments quite equals the inward glow that radiates 
throuzh his entire being, because he dared to risk de- 
feat and triumphed over it. 

§ Courage, in woman, is a beautiful thing, particular- 
ly moral courage. It is also very rare—in woman. 
Strange as it may seem, it is to be found, and once 


again we refer to our subscription list. A correspond- 
ent, of note, even so great a personage as the Presi- 
dent of one of our State Iederations, writes us on a 
postal card: “I do not wish to renew my subscription. 
The magazine is not at all to my liking. If it ever 
becomes so I may again become a subscriber.” Now 
whether it required more courage to send the postal 
or the dollar, we must leave it to our readers to 
decide. 

{| Some of our dear Sisters in the Cause may incline 
to the idea that it takes courage to read. the CLUB 
WomMAN. Far be it from the intention of the Editor 
to question this view of the matter. It certainly re- 
quires a lot of courage to read: some of the manu- 
scripts that are submitted for publication, so if there 
are those who feel compelled to resort to the aid of 
tonics, that the necessary strength may be derived 
to accomplish a successful perusal of the magazine, 
think how much worse it might be! 

{| It will readily be seen that this celebration of our 
first birthday is making us to bubble over with joy 
and merriment. Like the anemic and half-starved 
youngster who, put upon a diet of milk and honey, 
suddenly finds himself strong and brawny, so the 
energized, renovated CLuB WoMaAN_ having been 
fed, more or less, and now and then, upon the milk 
of human kindness and the honey of sympathetic 
encouragement during the past year, finds herself to- 


day strong in purpose and brawny enough to go on 


with the good work unmindful of postal cards and 
dear friends. 

‘ Too much appreciation cannot be given to the real 
friends, most of them personally unknown, who have 
not been afraid to help the trembling child over the 
rough places. The child has made many blunders and 
has wandered off into several unapproved by-paths, 
but after a time she will know how to please every 
ene and to walk a straight line. That delightful state 
of affairs, however, can only be reached by co- 
operation. 

" Censure that carries with it a suggestion of remedy ; 
criticism given in kindness and showing how the error 
mav be rectified; advice that is earnest and sincere 
and proffered with the same interest that prompts a 
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mother to watch over the early years of her beloved 
child—all these will be gratefully welcomed and 
acted upon wherever possible, but the ultimate state 
of perfection or otherwise to which the CLuB 
WoMAN may attain depends upon the loyalty of 
woman to woman, and upon that alone. 

{| And that reminds us! How fearful we are of say- 
ing a pleasant thing or doing a kindly act for another 
woman unless she be of our nearest and dearest. The 
heart of the average woman is usually responsive 
to the appeals made in charity’s name, but if that 
heart and the mind supposed to accompany it could 
only unfold before the beneficiary reaches the depths 
from which alone demands can be made for charity’s 
sake, those depths might never be known. 

{| What a sad commentary it is on the relation of 
woman to woman, when she, who makes it a practice 
of saying only pleasant, happy things to people, is 
at once suspected of possessing some deep, un- 
derlying motive. For, being universally agreeable, 
and looking at women for the purpose of discovering 
their good qualities, not their faults, the misguided 
creature draws only distrust upon her devoted head 
and her motives are immediately questioned. She 
may be a horned toad in disguise, or even an emis- 
sary from his Satanic majesty with “axes to grind” 
and “things up her sleeve,” but she will never con- 
vince the average woman that she is true—that is, 
not until she has, quite confidentially, taken away 
some other woman’s character and told all she knows 
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about the financial difficulties of her dearest friend 
—ah! then all will be well and confidence re- 
stored. 

{ Reams might be written upon this phase of 
women’s relation to each other and much will be writ- 
ten, alas! by pens more caustic than our own, until 
those rare women with broad, beautiful, generous na- 
tures, women who go through life shedding sunshine 
and confidence, passing by the little things and con- 
centrating all their energies and helpful purpose, their 
calm judgment and intelligent criticism on the “big 
things”—the things that are really worth while—shall 
have coaxed into their own bright realm the micro- 
scopic, mal-nutritioned, shrivelled-up, self-deluded 
and self-satisfied minds that masquerade in the sem- 
blance of gentlewomen. 

{ Therefore, as we draw our birthday celebration to 
a close, we would revert once more to the loyalty 
without which there can be no success. It is more 
the advancement, progress and education of women 
as a sex that are concerned, than the success of the 
CLusB WomaAN, for we can always get a magazine 
to play with if we feel such diversion a necessity, 
and there are many fascinating fields yet unexplored, 
but you cannot always get an Official Organ so thor- 
oughly devoted to your interests, so sublimely con- 
fident that the end will justify the means, and so full 
of faith in the eventual development to the highest 
state of perfection of that wonderful essence in na- 
ture known as WOMAN. 


‘Tis Love 


What is’t that makes the hours creep by on dull, lead- 


molten wings? 


What is’t that o’er each brimming day, 
O’er night, o’er evening passed away, 
Shakes out from chaliced lips or whisper, kiss or 


bitter stings? 


What is’t that brings the days more swift than Jove’s 


winged boy did fly— 


That makes each hour 


One wide, deep-throbbing melody ? 


Ah! 
love! 


Mary GROOME. 
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FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT: 
Mrs. Puriie N. Moore 
3125 LAFAYETTE AVE., ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT: 


Mrs. May AtpEN Warp 
281 DARTMOUTH ST., BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


- MRS. SARAH S. PLATT DECKER, 1550 Sherman Ave., Denver, Colorado 


RECORDING SECRETARY: 
Mrs. DicK1INSON SHERMAN 
4614 LAKE AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY: 


Miss Loursa B. 
3I MEETING ST., CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 


TREASURER: 
Mrs. Percy V. PENNYRBACKER 
2606 WHITIS AVE., AUSTIN, TEXAS 
AUDITOR : 


Dry SARAH H. KENDALL 
THE ARCADE, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DIRBCTORS: 


Mrs. Jostan Evans Cow.Les 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Mrs. Attce M. JoHNSON 
CENTRAL FALLS, RHODE ISLAND 


Mrs. Mary I. Woop 
PORTSMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


from the pPrestdent’s 
Darah Platt Decker 


EVERAL letters have contained such specimens 
as the following: 


“I desired to write you upon an important matter, but I 
know how over-worked you must be, etc.” 


Another : 

“I have much that I wish to say to you, but my sympathy 
is great, because of your den.” 

Others might be gubted in like vein. Now, it is 
not from lack of appreciation of the loving kindness 
which prompted. these most kind specimens, that they 
are quoted, but to give a chance for a word of ex- 
planation. Anything which is of moment to the 
General Federation will not be a burden. The Presi- 
dent is not over-worked nor “‘under-paid!” Indeed, 
she will feel that her reward is great if she can give 
in the slightest degree any help or inspiration to the 
Federation or the individual members thereof. To 
do good work in the club world one must never allow 
one’s self to be over-worked—it is a matter of self- 
government—so I ask that for the present, at least, 
you remember that in ten years of club work, the 
President has not patronized the medical profession 
to the extent of one dollar a year, and that she has a 
strong right arm capable of much work, if by it the 
good cause may be advanced. 

From Mrs. Florence Kelley: 

“By way of suggestion, is it not possible to arrange at 
the next convention, that hereafter committees shall hold 
over, so that every member shall begin as a novice, but some 
members at least shall always have served before?” 

Then Mrs, Kelley refers to the manner in which 
State Boards of Charities are appointed as a possible 
solution of this difficulty in the Federation. As a 
usual thing the members of a State Board are ap- 
pointed by the Governor and confirmed by the Leg- 
islature, one member’s term expiring every year. 
This is a very good plan in a State, but the difficulty 


Mrs. P. Orr 
PIQUA, OHIO 


Mrs. CHarces A. PERKINS 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Mrs. CuHarces F. STOUTENBOROUGH 
PLATTSMOUTH. NEBRASKA 


Mrs. Lypra WILLIAMS 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Mrs. RB. YARDLEY 
EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


in a national organization comes from the fact that 
all sections must be represented in order to extend the 
interest and, so to speak, “spread the doctrines.” 
Can anyone suggest a plan in answer to Mrs. Kelley’s 
plea? | 

Several letters have been received: from Miss 
Lakey, of New Jersey; from Chief Wiley, in Wash- 
ington, and from Mr. Allen, Secretary of the Pure 
Food Congress, in St. Louis, regarding the desirabil- 
ity of the codperation of the Federation upon the 
matter of Pure Food Legislation. It has been sug- 
gested that the Board of Directors appoint a stand- 
ing committee or a sub-committee of the Household 
Economic.to work for this most important reform. 
If any of the State Federations have taken any steps 
in this direction, it would be of great interest to know 
of their experience. Chairman of Badge Committee, 
Mrs. John D. Sherman, 4614 Lake Ave., Chicago, III. 
Chairman Civil Service Reform Committee, Miss 
Georgie A. Bacon, 39 Dean St., Worcester, Mass. 
The Board of Directors will meet September 14th to 
16th, at St. Louis. Headquarters, Parkland Place 
Apartments. 


Opinions Concerning the liecent Wiennial 
Compiled bn 


ffirs. Charles A. Perkins 


Massachusetts 

HE Seventh Biennial will be conspicuous in 
the history of the General Federation for the 
dignity and earnestness with which its work 
was presented; the inspiration to be gained from 
helpful conferences; the consideration for the opin- 
ion of others; the complete elimination of personal 
prejudices and sectional jealousies, and the promi- 
nence of that highest proof of civilization, “securing 

the greatest good of the greatest number.” 
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srebraska 
HERE is an old saying “that we always get 
a what we go after.” Doubtless this applies 
to the recent biennial. 

As the library movement has “beckoned me on” 
for the past six years, quite naturally the Library 
Conference, held in an “Upper Room” on Wednesday 
morning, was perhaps the one session which was the 
most helpful to me. 

It was inspiring not only to look into the faces of 
the women who have sent books into the by-places of 
our country—such women as Mrs. buchwalter and 
Mrs. Mack, of Ohio; Mrs. Barnes, of Kentucky; Mrs. 
Johnston, of Kansas; Mrs. Morris, of Wisconsin, and 
others that I might mention—but to listen to the new 
ideas advanced by women who have made this par- 
ticular line of work a study. 

The memory of that meeting bides with us and will 
in the days to come. 


Wisconsin 

HE impression, in fifty words, that remains of 
the biennial is of the harmonious whole of 
the program which showed, in every subject, 
the central thought that the value of any civilization 
is the.man at the center of it. Art, Library Work, 
Child Labor, Home Economics, Forestry,—all are 

held together by the band of Education. 


Paine 
HE practical talks and papers of the ‘‘Confer- 
1 ences’ on special subjects were most inter- 
esting. This is the universal opinion of the 
delegates. 

The time seems to have arrived, too, when educa- 
tion and altruistic endeavor may go hand in hand; 
when the humanitarian may supplement the educa- 
tional with profit to the race. Self-culture is a grand 
* thing, but neighborly kindness is a greater. 


Lientucky | 

HE recent Biennial seemed especially per- 

meated with a spirit of good fellowship and 

harmony. The keynote of this meeting was 

struck in “Domestic Science,” and that ever being a 

chord of harmony, its effect was shown in the re- 

markable unanimity of the proceedings as well as in 
the enthusiasm of the sessions. 


Jowa 


T was a wonderful meeting and we enjoyed it all 
| so much and found it such an inspiration that 
it seems rather absurd to criticise or even sug- 

gest improvements. 
With as fine a program as was presented for us to 
enjoy, it was most unfortunate that there was any- 
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thing, even committee conferences, to tempt us away. 
This could be obviated by giving one day to the com- 
mittee conferences, holding two or three at the same 
time if necessary. An evening reception would give 
opportunity to greet old friends and make new ones, 
and in this way much time would be saved. 


West Wirginia 

N reference to the recent Biennial a newcomer 
| would suggest that the program be condensed 
so as to consume only one week. That discus- 
sion in the general meetings be specifically encour- 
aged, inasmuch as discussion is the greatest educa- 
tional factor in every phase of Federation work. That 
business be made the keynote and social pleasure only 

a very occasional variation. 


Michigan 

HE Federation meeting in St. Louis seemed a 
gathering of earnest women. A few care- 
lessly transgressed the rules necessary for the 
comfort of all, and a few States were not represented 
by their strongest or best clubs. The impression left 
upon me by my first Biennial is one of real pride that 
women in our land are so strong and wise, and that 
they are earnestly trying to broaden into better citi- 

zens as well as to become better home-makers. 


Teras 
N looking back the impression that stands in bold- 
est relief is of the strength and clearness with 
which this notable body of women put itself on 
record as standing for the best in mental effort, for 
the purity and elevation of the home, and the rever- 
ence and honor of our flag. 3 

The program was wonderfully rich in such topics 
as engage the best thought of the present day. The 
addresses were by men and women of established 
national reputation, but in no case did the women 
speakers suffer by comparison. 

It was a commentary on the changed outlook of 
womankind, that the sessions best attended and most 
interesting were those devoted to the discussions of 
practical topics. 

Is it true that the trend of the twentieth centurv 
thought was emphasized by the program committee 
in “parceling out” the topics—the culture to the men, 
the problem to the women: 

It was a misfortune that interest should have been 
divided with the Exposition and the World’s Press 
Parliament. In the convention there was an apparent 
unrest, as of people wanting to be at two places at 
the same time. For the same reasons the local papers 
did not give space to the proceedings that has been 
accorded to those of other Biennials. But all things 
considered it was a great convention and the club wo- 
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men and other bodies of St. Louis were most nobly 
equal to the occasion. 

The most pleasant memory that I carried away was 
of the ability, the charming grace and the womanly 
sweetness of our President, Mrs. Denison. 


Che dresident’s Ftimerary 


Maine Federation.....:......... Bar Harbor, Sept. 21, 22, 22. 
Field Day,. New Hampshire..........Franklin, Sept. 28, 20. 
Michigan Federation Bay City, Oct. 11, 12, 13: 
Engeiwood Woman's -Club. .:.... Chicago, Oct. 17. 
re eae Springfield, Oct. 19, 20, 21. 
Wisconsin Federation............Marinette, Oct. 26, 27, 28. 


The Club Editor from the Board for October is 
Mrs. Lydia P. Williams, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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All communications for the October number should 
be sent not later than September 5th to Mrs. 
Williams. 


Dtate Federation Conventions 


Alabama, November 20th. 

District of Colut ibia, Washington, November 16. 
Illinois, Danville, October 18, 19, 20, 21. 
Indiana, Elkhart, October 12, 13, 14. 

Maine, Bar Harbor, September 21, 22, 23. 
Michigan, Bay City, October 11, 12, 13. 
Minnesota, Fergus Falls, October 11, 12, 13. 
Nebraska, Seward, October I1, 12, 12. 

New Jersey, , October 28, 209. 
New York, Syracuse, November 1, 2, 3, 4. 
North Dakota, Bismarck, October I9, 20, 21. 
Ohio, Springfield, October 19, 20, 21. 

Oklahoma, Guthrie, October 26, 27, 28. 

Oregon, Baker City, October 
Pennsylvania, Lancaster, October 18, 19, 20. 
Vermont, Bellows Falls, October 5, 6. 
Wisconsin, Marinette, October 26, 27, 28. 
Wyoming, Casper, September 20, 21, 22. 
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Alabama federation 


RS. C. P. ORR, President of the Alabama 

Federation of Women’s Clubs, is encour- 

aged this year by the increasing demand for 

Traveling Libraries and by the developing interest in 

kindergartens—two features of club work to which 
she has given personal and devoted attention. 

Miss Lulie Jones, Chairman of the Education Com- 
mittee, is directing efforts to awakening sentiment 
for improving the condition of school-houses and 
grounds, particularly in the rural districts, where 
often the building where pupils and teachers sit 
through the changing seasons is little more than a 
shanty around which prowl cows, goats and pigs. 
The teacher is generally a woman of the best type, the 
children of as gitick apprehension as any to be found; 
but there is not enough money in the State treasury 
to put a good school house in every community. The 
effort is being earnestly made to induce every county 
to vote local tax for this purpose, a clause in the new 
constitution making such tax legal. 

The industrial feature is coming into recognition 
more and more in private schools, but it has not vet 
gained place in our common schools. 

Domestic Science, taught in every State North and 
in many Western States, has not yet been adopted 
in Alabama, though now and then some woman is 
courageous enough to urge it on the attention of 
Boards of Education or on the School Committees 
Women are not on Alabama 
Boards of Education. 

A spirit of hopefulness is in the air. For the first 
time in many years cotton, our staple product, went 
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soaring in prices last fall, and indications point to a 
repetition of like happy ascendancy in the fall of 1904. 
We are hoping to get many things which money 
brings—and which love of money denies. 

The prospect of the Isthmian Canal has already 
done more than the actual uniting of two oceans by 
its completion—it has slain despair and has created 
absolute confidence in the resurrection and rehabili- 
tation of the South. “Castles in the South” are the 
dreams of a new generation, and fertile acres in river 
valleys and mineral acres in the mountains are rising 
in value. This country, whose soil is as resourceful 
as any on the globe, and whose people have in recent 
years been readjusting themselves to conditions 
brought about by social and industrial revolution will 
be prepared to take at the flood the tide of commerce 
which the canal will bring. Already we see our 
argosies sail to the uttermost parts of the earth. 

Progressive individuals here and there are defying 
poverty and ignorance and are planting ideas of in- 
dustry and intelligence in the very backlands of the 
State. Of these, notable are Dr. Lyman Ward, who, 
at Camphill, has an industrial Institute, where poor 
boys and girls can pay in part by services for tuition ; 
and Dr. Schofner, who, at Brewton, is seeking to es- 
tablish a similar institution. 

The burden of taxation to educate two races is 
borne unquestioningly and bravely, though, hereto- 
fore it has prevented the possibility of our doing as 
well for our white children as has been done by older 
States. 

A very clear exposition of the situation is found 
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in Mr. E. G. Murphy’s latest book, “The Problems 
of the Present South,” which should be read by every 
friend and every enemy of the South. An invitation 
to immigration is in the natural situation and attitude. 
Immigrants could buy at reasonable prices lands’ suit- 
able for cotton, grain, vegetables, and also for stock- 
raising: by industry and economy they would soon 
grow rich. Such communities would demand and 
could afford good schools. , 
Montgomery and Mobile are charming winter re- 
sorts, and if some of the wealthy pleasure seekers 
who go annually to Florida for the winter season, 


would stop in these two cities, they would find not 


only a balmy climate and delightful society, but much 
also to challenge the interest of those who are seeking 
profitable business investments. 

Our Christmas tables are often decked with flowers 
which grow out in the open air; our stock need little 
protection and housing as there is rarely snow or rig- 
orous weather,—and yet we have clear, crisp, frosty 
days enough to give vigor and exhilaration, though 
none in which out-door work is a hardship. 

Patriotic women of the South are, as a rule, more 
interested in- building monuments to the matchless 
heroes of the Confederacy than in erecting school- 
houses. A few have dared to urge that the proper 
objects of our patriotism are the descendants of “the 
men in grey,” and that these, in the maturity per- 
fected by good schools, would hereafter build the 
monuments to their unforgotten sires. Yet the ma- 
jority stand for monuments now—schools hereafter. 
All are obliged to acknowledge that education in rev- 
erence for worthy and brave men is worth great 
sacrifice. 

The results of the political convention add to the 
content and hope that bless our fair southland. The 
women cheer on the men to a full measure of effort 
for the election of the two candidates—the upright 
man and chivalric gentleman from New York for 
chief executive, and the typical southern gentleman 
for the Vice-Presidency. K. H. M. 


Federation of Women’s Clubg 

HILE Ohio Club Women are taking their 

usual vacation, the members of the Execu- 

tive Board of the Federation are at work 

upon plans for the betterment of the State work, the 

mid-summer executive session having been held July 

12th and 13th, in Tiffin, at the beautiful home of the 
President, Mrs. Samuel B. Sneath. 

Several new clubs with an aggregate membership 
of nearly one hundred and fifty members were ad- 
mitted into the Federation. 

The Ohio Federation now numbers about three 
hundred and twenty-five clubs, with a membership 
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of more than 11,000 women. It pays a larger tax to 
the General Federation than any State affiliating with 
that body. 

One of the principal features of the Executive Ses- 
sion was the discussion of plans for the Annual Con- 
vention, to be held in Springfield, the third week of 
October. 

The program presented by the Federation last 
October at Columbus was never equalled by any pre- 
vious effort of this splendid body, and it then seemed 


Mrs. SAMUEL B. SNEATH 


impossible to surpass it; but present plans for the 
new program indicate that delegates to the conven- 
tion the coming autumn will note enlarged: growth 
and advancement in ideas and ideals of the Federa- 
tion. 

The Arts and Craft’s movement will constitute a 
new and valuable addition to the program. Splendid 
exhibits-of practical work along these lines are being 
prepared committee of experts for the benefit of 
delegateg and visiting club women. 
rear marks the Tenth Anniversary of the 
n, it having been organized in Springfield 
in 1894. Springfield club women are bending every 
energy to make the anniversary a meeting never to be 
forgotten in the annals of Ohio club history. 

Education in its varied phases is always a strong 
feature of each Convention Program, and it will 
again be discussed by experienced club workers and 
trained speakers. 

Through the influence of the Federation and its 
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great body of members, enormous onward strides 
have been taken in educational affairs, in domestic 
science and in civic improvement, and as a result 
laws have been enacted which are proving a benefit 
to our entire Commonwealth. 

No one in the State has been better fitted to advise 
in the proper execution of these departments of work 
than the President of the Federation. Mrs. Sneath 
was one of the organizers of the Federation, and has 
ever been actively interested in its welfare. 

Her efforts for civic betterment in her own town, 
surrounding community, and in the State have made 
her known far and wide. 

It was the pleasure of the Executive Board of the 
Federation, in the recent visit to Tiffin, to witness the 
splendid results of Mrs. Sneath‘s labors at “Meadow- 
brook,” and it is interesting to note what Mary Ruth 
Locke, of Toledo, says in a recent article along this 
line of Mrs. Sneath’s work. 

Miss Locke begins by stating that “Mrs. Sneath 
is an enthusiast for civic improvement—a practical, 
working enthusiast.” Her descriptions of “Meadow- 
brook” are an inspiration, and she goes on to say: 

“All the time Mrs. Sneath has been planning work for the 


civic improvement committee of the O. F. W. C., she has 
‘been working out her own ideas on the subject, in and about 
Tiffin. 

“*Meadowbrook’ is one of the best developments, though 
there are school grounds and street corner park inclosures 
under way. | 

““Meadowbrook’ lies half way between Fostoria and Tiffin, 
on the electric car line of which Mr. Sneath is president. 

“It was, a year ago, merely a tract of land to the right 
of the electric power house at the edge of the village of 
Bascom. Mrs Sneath decided to make it beautiful in the 


_-eyes of the country side. 


“The idea was to make as much of the natural flora of 
the place as possible. The fine old trees were cleared no 
more than was necessary to place a club house, or pavilion, 
in the midst of the grounds. All underbrush was removed, 
grass encouraged, and small shrubbery, such as hawthorn, 
lilacs and other blooming bushes, pruned or planted. 

“Every sort of vine was set about the house, and before 
the end of summer many had climbed to the roof of the 
broad piazza, which completely surrounds it. Clematis was 
fluffy upon the ledge, the crimson rambler shed its bloom 
there, and wisteria, sweet honeysuckle and Japanese ivy 


mingled foliage on their ambitious way. 


“The walks were bordered with broad bands of seasonable 
flowers, the plants changed as they concluded their period 
of bloom. Enormous pink hydrangeas hid the latticed base 
of the piazza, while golden bell, blue spirza, indeed, an end- 
less variety of summer plants mingled their flowers and 
fragrance in a not too formal decorative scheme. 

“Mrs. Sneath’s intention is that Meadowbrook shall pos- 
sess flowers from the time of the first crocus to the last 
chrysanthemum. On the gently sloping bank that leads from 
the highway to the poetic valley where ‘Meadowbrook’ re- 
poses, crocus and narcissus thickly star the ground in spring. 
Fifteen thousand bulbs were buried the first year, and 
twenty-five hundred shrubs and trees planted. 

“To augment the natural beauty of the streamlet which 
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skirts the grounds on one side, Mrs. Sneath ordered willows 
and purple iris set along its banks, in the vicinity of the 
power house. Further up, it is tangled with wild grape, and 
the willows are large and softening to the landscape. 

“A lovely woods, carpeted with violets, and bannered in 
spring with blooming dogwood, ‘has been left unchanged as 
a setting to ‘Meadowbrook.’ 

“The pavilion itself, from the artistic design of a Toledo 
architect, is very attractive. Its low green tone accords well 
with the forest, and its wide piazzas invite repose. 

“There are also a well equipped stage and dressing rooms 
for private theatricals. A small apartment hung with Jap- 
anese lanterns, may be used for a supper room or for small 
functions of any sort. 


“*Meadowbrook’ is an inspiration to all the dwellers near 
it. It has developed a new interest in local flower and tree 
study and preservation, and it has encouraged the beautify- 
ing of kindred tracts on adjacent farms.” 

What Miss Locke writes describes only a small 
part of the splendid versatility of the Ohio Federa- 
tion President, whom the Executive Board, commit- 
tee women, and every federated club delight to 
honor. JENNIE THomMaAs HUCKINS. 


South Dakota Federation 
| ACH year as we, become better acquainted the 
kK South Dakota Federation meetings grow 
more interesting, and, like the old man who 
occupied all the time of the prayer meeting with his 
experiences and long-winded prayers—‘“I think this 
was the finest meeting we ever had.” 

There was a delightful feeling of good fellowship 
with absolutely no undercurrent of ill-will that was 
charming, and I am sure we all felt that the Water- 
town people did all that was possible for our comfort 
and entertainment,, although the heavens impressed 
us with the name of the burg. 

The first morning, Tuesday, May 31, was taken up 
with the usual addresses and reports, and the ofter- 
noon with echoes from the Biennial. In the evening 
we were delightfully entertained by Mr. E. G. Rout- 
zahn, of the Civic Codperative Association, with a lec- 
ture on Civic Improvement Work, illustrated with a 
stereopticon. 

Wednesday morning Mr. Routzahn gave us a half 
hour’s talk on “How club women could apply this 
work in-a practical way to their own towns.” The 
rest of the morning was given to the reports of the 
clubs—a real club conference—a discussion and com- 
parison of work done, with “If any clubs ever studied 
so-and-so, will they tell me what books they used ?” 

The afternoon was a Library session, at which, be- 
sides the club women, we had several Librarians from 
different parts of the State, who had come to confer 
with us, as to how we could obtain a State Library 
Commission, and build up Libraries in the small 
towns. Mrs. Concannon, of the Hearst Free Library 
at Leadville and Chairman of the S. D. F. W. C. Li- 
brary Committee, acted as Chairman during the ses- 
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sion, and at the close of our meeting the Librarians 
withdrew and organized a State Librarians’ Associa- 
tion, of which she was chosen President. We voted 
enthusiastically to do what we could to persuade our 
Legislators to establish a Library Commission and 
grant a fund for Traveling Libraries, and meanwhile 
to start one Traveling Library of our own, hoping 
that the individual clubs would take up the work and 
help it on. 

This evening was Watertown night, and we were 
given a royal reception at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Morris, with a goodly number of “club husbands” 
present and dainty club daughters to serve us to club- 
colored ices and cakes. 

Thursday morning the election, left-over reports, 
and bills were all finished up, so that to close the after- 
noon session, at which were read two papers—one on 
“Household Economics,” by Mrs. laegre, of Flan- 
dreau, and one on “Education for the Masses,” by 
Mrs. Mahowald, of E:1Ikton—there was no business ex- 
cept the report of Committee on Resolutions and the 
minutes of the last session before adjournment. 

The delegates and Watertown clubs set a very bad 
precedent for future retiring Presidents by showering 
me with gifts—my arms full of roses from the latter, 
and a brooch of Wisconsin pearls from the former 
and, from the “Remnant of the “Old Guard,” all thai 
were present of the eight of us who started out te 
attend every meeting of the S. D. F. W. C. a sou- 
venir spoon ot Watertown. 

As a finale we were to have had an automobile ride 
to Kampeska Lake, with a picnic supper at one of 
the summercottages, but the rain had made the roads 
impassable, so those who wished were driven about 
town for an hour, and then returned to the parlors of 
the church, where we had our picnic supper and a 
very jolly social hour. 

The officers elected to serve for the next two vears 
are: President, Mrs. A. A. Lumley, of Pierre; Vice- 
President, Mrs. Emma Coquillette, of Miller; Re- 
cording Secretary, Miss Louise H. Riegel, of Huron; 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Stella Marie Stuten- 
roth, of Watertown: Treasurer, Mrs. Julia C. Fisk, 
of Gettysburg; Auditor, Mrs. Chambers Kellar, of 
Lead: East Division Correspondent, Mrs. Colman, of 
Flandreau; West Division Correspondent, Mrs. Des- 
sie Cox, of Rapid City. Fraternally yours, 


CLARA D. Coe. 


Oklahoma and Fudian Cerritory 
Federation of Women's Clubs 
HE Federation of Women’s Clubs of Okla- 
homa and Indian Territory are accomplish- 
ing great good along certain lines. Lecture 
courses have been_maintained in nearly everv club 
center of both térritor A Civic Leacue has been 
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formed in Guthrie, and Guthrie is maintaining a 
Magazine Mission which has distributed thousands 
of magazines through the County Superintendent's 
office to remote and rural districts and to prisons, hos- 
pitals, rescue homes, etc. Mrs. A. C. Scott is the 
well-beloved President of the Oklahoma lederation, 
and her speech at the St. Louis Biennial tells of the 
work of the two Federations : 

“The Federation of Oklahoma and Indian Territory was 


organized in 1808 with eleven clubs, and joined the General 
lederation in time to send delegates to the Biennial at Den- 


ver, At each succeeding Biennial we have had our full quota 


of delegates, and we come now with twenty accredited dele- 


Mrs. A. C. Scott. 


gates. One of our alternates is a little girl, who is here to 
represent a club of little girls. 

“Mrs. Selwyn was the prophet of club fellowship among 
us, and our first president, and when she died, August 8th, 
1902, in the fourth year of her incumbency in office, we’ stood 
dismayed. She had been greatly honored during those four 
vears by the General Federation by being placed on import- 
ant committees. She was a member of the committee on 
reorganization; she was one of those asked to decide upon 
an appropriate memorial to commemorate the Louisiana pur- 
chase; she was chairman of the committee on rules and reg- 
ulations for the last biennial. Two fountains of bronze, one 
a spray, the other a drinking fountain, erected in loving re- 
membrance of her by the club women of her city, assisted 
by the territorial federation, stand in the grounds surround- 
ing the Carnegie Library at Oklahoma City, which she was 
instrumental in securing. a 

“Mrs. J. C. Robberts, who took Mrs. Douglas’s place, and 
who resigned the presidency two weeks ago, broken down 
in health, has nearly doubled the number of clubs in the last 
vear and a half, and we now have seventy-five clubs repre- 
senting nineteen hundred club women. 

“We have established libraries all over the two territories. 
The initiatory efforts of club women secured $75,000.00 from 
Mr. Carnegie for libraries at Guthrie, Oklahoma City and 
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Norman. Our traveling library numbers 1,000 volumes, dis- 
tributed into twenty cases. 

“At Ardmore and Purcell, in Indian Territory, club women 
have established extensive libraries in the public schools and 
placed waterworks in the grounds. We have awakened 
civic pride in clean streets and well-kept parks. We have 
offered prizes to school children for the most: beautiful 
grounds, and have distributed bulbs and flower seeds—the 
city federation of Guthrie alone having distributed three 
thousand packages. 

“Rest rooms and reading rooms have been established, 
sanitary conditions improved, the interests of working girls 
conserved, situations found for the unemployed, Christmas 
gifts provided for the little children of the poor, and homes 
found for orphans. Cemeteries have been beautified, lecture 
courses conducted, medals offered to high schools, art ex- 
hibits given for their benefit, a free kindergarten maintained. 

“The sister federations of Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, 
and Texas have sent their presidents to successive annual 
meetings to aid us, and last year we had Mrs. Denison her- 
self, and I need not say how glad and proud we were to have 
her. . 

“I have tried to give you some of the concrete issues of 
our work as it affects others! Its blessed worth to ourselves 
is far greater, for we know: 


“The Holy Supper is kept indeed, 

In whatso we share with another’s need.” . 
~ In regard to this report, Mrs. Scott writes that, a 
limit of three minutes being given in which to read 
it, certain phases of the work necessarily did not re- 
ceive the prominence they deserved. She also stated 
that there were a great many pleasant things said of 
the Oklahoma [T’ederation by the great Convention. 
Mrs. Decker, the new President of the National I*ed- 
eration, in speaking to Mrs. Scott, said, “Your re- 
port was so interesting. You have already accom- 
plished so much in your Federation.” Other com- 
plimentary things were said by prominent people of 


the Convention. (Mrs.) N. M. Carrer. 


Gansas Federation of Women’s Clubs 


HE Kansas Federation of Women’s Clubs, as 
it is to be known from now on, closed its 
ninth annual meeting in Emporia yesterday. 

The greeting to the Federation was by Mr. Wil- 
liam Allen White, who said in part: 


“This is a woman’s town, and we are not ashamed to 
own it,” he said. “It is run by the old grannies and the new 
grannies, and we don’t care who knows it, for whatever is 
good, whatever is true in a community is due to the senti- 
ment of the woman. 

“The new woman is really the old man getting a little 
sense, anyway. We will get out the cut glass and the painted 
china for bteakfast; the new napkins and the Sunday table 
cloth, and we all know you will have a good time and take 
home with you a pretty good idea of a little country town.” 


Mrs. E. B. Wooster gave the welcome in behalf of 
the Emporia clubs, and the Federation was repre- 


sented in reply by one of its prettiest young members, 
Mrs. Fred Beach, of Wichita. 
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The address of the President, Mrs. Cora G. Lewis, 
served to start the sessions off with an enthusiasm 
that never flagged. 

Space forbids us to publish Mrs. Lewis’ beautiful 
speech, but she touched upon subjects of interest to 
all women, upon the educational work especially as 
of vital importance; she recommended that clubs 
make careful preparation for art exhibits, and alluded 
to the “resistless force’ of the combined strength of 
6,000 Club Women. 

Of the program as a whole, words are inadequate 
to describe its excellence, It must be very gratifying 
to Mrs. Lewis, the President, and to the efficient 
chairmen of the various departments, to hear on all 
sides such enthusiastic-expressions of praise. 

Perhaps if any particular department program 
stands out conspicuously for supreme excellence, it 
was that of Education. It was conducted by Mrs. 
Ie. R. Nichols, of Manhattan, wife of President 
Nicliols, of the State Agricultural College. Mrs. 
5S. S. Estey, of Salina; Mrs. May Belleville Brown, 
of Salina, and Mrs. J. T. Willard, of Manhattan, were 
the speakers. Mrs. Estey’s address was particularly 
strong, and she gave it again at the request of Presi- 
dent Wilkinson, of the State Normal School, before 
the students yesterday morning. . 

Mrs. Brown’s paper was a vigorous “knock” on 


machine-made education. She savs, 


“Our children are put into a great educational hopper 
with thousands of others of all dispositions and tempera- 
ments; of all capacities and endowments. The crank is 
turned a certain number of times—no more, no less—the 
gears are oiled, the ventilators opened at specified intervals, 
and at the proper moment, amid a fanfare of trumpets and 
a shower of flowers, we walk up to choose our offspring 
from the multitude.” 


Certainly Mrs. J. M. McCown, one of Emporia’s 
most beautiful and talented women, delighted every 
one with the “Louisiana Purchase Banquet,” 
she set before them on Wednesday evening 

The address of Mrs. MM. Louise Jones was a feast 
in itself. 

The civic session presented by Mrs. R. S. Black, 
of Ottawa; the Art program, under Mrs. C. O. 
Knowles, of Topeka; the department of Philanthropy, 
of which Mrs. A. M. Ninnoms, of Lincoln, in the ab- 
sence of the Chairman, Mrs. Guernsey, were all up 
to the first-class standard. 

Two musical literary gems shone very brilliantly in 
the Fedcration’s collection, and very appropriately 
were worn in the evening. 

The opal, in all its delicate lights and shades, might 
stand for Miss Jo Shipley Watson’s “Nature Ex- 
pressed in Music,” illustrated by seven lyrics repre- 
senting the four seasons, and surely all the smolder- 
ing fire of the pigeon-blood ruby was contained in the 


which 
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Indian melodies played by Miss Josephine Hills, of 
Kinsley, in illustration of Mrs. Frank Strong’s ex- 
quisite description of the “Music and Myths of the 
American Indian.” Mrs. Strong is also from Kins- 
ley, that little town in the “short grass” country 
which gave the Federation such a fine President, and 
which belongs to that prosperous family, “the big 
Seventh.” 

Miss Julia C. Lathrop, of Hull House, Chicago, who 
was a speaker on Thursday afternoon, is a member 
of the State Board of Charities of Illinois. 

The Federation has accepted the proposition of 
Chancellor Strong, of the State University, to place 
the gallery in charge of the Art department of the 
university. In this way the gallery will receive the 
benefit of an additional fine equipment. 

Mrs. C. B. Hoffman, Chairman of the Forestry 
Committee of the General Federation, drew one of 
the most fascinating word pictures of the entire ses- 
/sion. Hers was a plea to leave the world more beau- 
tiful than we found it. 


{The above report of the Kansas Federation is culled from 
the excellent account by Jessie Garwood Fritts, published in 
a Topeka newspaper. ]—EDITor, 


Jowa State Federation 


The Lodel Pear Wook 


Gn fiate Ferry BHoomigs 


the Hawthorne Club, of Marshalltown, desired 

to issue a Model Year Book that should con- 
form to the rules laid down by the State Program 
Committee. 

This they have done, and within a few weeks every 
president of a federated club in this State will receive 
a copy. 

And the Model Year Book is all that its name im- 
plies: simple in design, neat in workmanship, handy 
in size. 

The outside cover contains the simple inscription, 
“Hawthorne Club, Marshalltown, Iowa, 1879-1904,” 
and the first page all data of value pertaining to the 
club; when organized, when federated, and the sub- 
ject for study. 

The year’s program is very fully outlined, and but 
a casual reading of the Year Book would convince 


1° commemoration of its twenty-fifth anniversary 


one of the benefits of a year’s work devoted to one | 


topic treated in this manner. 

This club will spend their year on the wie of 
“Arthurian Legends,” outlines prepared by the State 
Program Committee, of which Mrs. Horace M. 
Towner, of Corning, is chairman. 

The State Program Committee was established un- 
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der the present administration and has proven one of 
its greatest successes. 

The outlines prepared cover almost every line of 
study, and are most excellent. They have been copy- 
righted by Mrs. Towner, but any lowa club woman 
can secure them for the asking. 

But the preparation of outlines is not the entire 
work of this committee; they have used every effort 
to raise the standard of accomplishment among the 
study clubs and to secure concentration of work upon 
one subject in all clubs. 

Much has been accomplished even in this short 
time, and Mrs. Towner deserves unqualified praise 
for the work she has done. 

The Hawthorne Club will bear all of the expenses 


Mrs. Horace M. Towner 


incident to the sending out of these Model Year 


Books, and it is hoped that they may be a benefit and 


inspiration to many of the younger clubs. 

Just a word about the Hawthorne Club may not be 
amiss. Organized in 1879, it is one of the oldest 
clubs in the State. 

It was a charter member of the State Federation 
and one of the first to join the General Federation. 
It is limited in membership, yet on its roll are 
numbered several names that are and have been prom- 
inent in both State and General Federation work. 

Mrs. T. J. Fletcher, one of the Hawthorne’s char- 
tered members, is the present President of the Iowa 
Federation. 

To the Hawthorne’s President, Mrs. E. R. Lay, 
belongs much of the credit for the Model Year Book, 
because as Chairman of its Program Committee her 
work was untiring. 
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Social and Club Life in Pew Orleans 


EW ORLEANS, with its interesting history, 

N its startling traditions, and its divided so- 
ciety—divided in the sense of the separation 

of the American and creole—naturally does not in- 
vite the organization of Women’s Clubs. A stranger 
is necessarily surprised to learn that the Woman’s 
Club, of New Orleans, in the face of this strenuous 
conservatism, is one of the oldest federated clubs, 


Mrs. J. CREIGHTON MATHEWES. 


and is on record as a charter member of the General 
Federation, having been one of the first to respond to 
the call from the original organizers. 

To build up an organization of women in a city 
where the social life is of the most attractive kind, 
where the customs are cast iron, and in favor of the 
seclusion and protection of women, is almost like 
directing water uphill; and although the Woman’s 
Club may oftentimes have felt that their upbuilding 
was arduous—in the light of apparent influence, like 
all pioneers persistency was uppermost, and to-day 
they are prosperous, peaceful, and hospitable. 

To a stranger, with credentials, entering the Cres- 
cent City, the Woman’s Club is in a position to offer 
every courtesy, extend every hospitality, and to di- 
rect every influence to make the visitor feel that she 
is welcomed in the best and widest sense, as the so- 
cial opportunities are many. Mrs. J. Creighton 
Mathewes, the president of 1903, 1904, has through 
her energetic interest created new life in this pioneer 
club, and has gradually widened the opportunities. 
The receptions are held monthly in the drawing 
rooms of the members, and besides the paper of the 


_day a program of music is provided. The tea table 
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talk has socialized the meetings, and has added 
greatly to the general interest. 

The social life of New Orleans was an obstacle to 
a successful club life and the combination of the lit- 
erary and social during Mrs. Mathewes’ reign has 
proven in this case—as in so many clubs—to be the 
one thing needed. Mrs. Charles Mackie, the cor- 
responding secretary, has been an active ally of Mrs. 
Mathewes, and adds greatly to the social functions. 
Mrs. Mackie is a Southern lady born and bred, and 
has come into club life with enthusiasm. 

Miss Sophie B. Wright, the vice-president, is one 
of the best-loved women in New Orleans, and has 
for many years added her influence to the meetings— 
notwithstanding the fact that her outside charities 
and philanthropic work have engaged much of her 
time. She was recently the recipient of the Picayune 
Loving Cup—which is presented yearly to the person 
who is judged to have done the best public good dur- 
ing the year. She was also presented at the same 
time with ten thousand dollars to release the mort- 
gage on a building devoted to a free night school for 
boys. This munificent gift was from the various so- 
cieties in the city, and was subscribed and collected 
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Mrs. CuHuas. MACKIE. 


in one week. This act alone shows what the New 
Orleans women can do. 

Miss Marion Brown, a prominent woman in edu- 
cational circles at home and abroad; Alrs. Elizabeth 
Gilmer (Dorothy Dix), Mrs. H. Bb. Bartlett, Miss 
Lillie Richardson, Miss C. L. Brewer, Mrs. Robert 
Leland, Mrs. L. Rueff, Mrs. Simpson Jones, Mrs. 
Louisa Hyatt, Mrs. Albert Mackie, Mrs. I. A. 
Wilson and Miss May Noble, the Recording Secre- 
tary, are all prominent and active members, and the 
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Woman's Club under their surveillance cannot fail 
te go on to greater and better things. 

Two women of prominence, in New Orleans Club 
life, are Miss Jean Gordon, president of the Era Club 
—devoted to the suffrage of women—and Miss Helen 
Pitkin, president of the Louisiana Sunshiners, and 
editor of “Eve Up to Date’-—a department in the 
New Orleans 7imes-Democrat. 


Miss Gordon 1s an attractive and capable woman, 


\ltss HELEN PITKIN. 


and presides at the monthly meetings held at Tulane 
University with dignity and grace. 

Miss Pitkin is exceedingly popular and a natural 
organizer. The first state convention of the Sun- 
shine Society was held under her management in 
April last. Irs. Alden, the International president, 
was present. The city, with Miss Pitkin at the heaa, 
opened wide its arms to all visiting delegates, and the 
entertainment was royal. One attractive feature dur- 
ing the convention was a reception held under the 
“Oaks” at Audubon Park. These enormous live oak 
trees are notable shows in this section, and lovers of 
nature in their journeying through Louisiana never 
fail to visit them. 

The old New Orleans is gradually passing away. 
The city is becoming more cosmopolitan. The old 
families are by degrees sharing the honors and 
glories of the present with the new and rising gen- 
eration, and are in a measure forgetting the past— 
although social histories are not entirely forgotten 
and the nouveaux riche has a harder battle to win 
than in less conservative places. Money must be 
conceded a power, but in this city of the South blood 
goes a long way toward seeing the way out, and 
honor and glory are not forgotten in the strife for the 
God of Gold. IpA M. BATCHELOR. 
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The Womans Club of Ansonia, Derby 
and Sbhelton 
4 Woman's Club of Ansonia, Derby and 
Shelton was organized in 1896 and flour- 
ished from the start. Irom the time of its 
foundation it was the largest in the State, until re- 
cently, when the club at Waterbury became equal in 
number. The club motto, “Progress; limited only 
by attainment,” is admirably well adapted to the 
spirit of the workers. Ten commiuttees—Program, 
Lecture, Class Work, Music, Philanthropic, Civic, 


Mrs. Wm. A. Woop. 


Social, Printing, Finance, and Courtesy—minister 
to the well-being of the club and make its influence 
a power throughout the associated communities. Few 
small places have had the privilege of seeing and 
hearing literary and musical celebrities equal to those 
brought to us by the Lecture and Music Committees. 
Frequently the balance of accounts has showed 
a deficit, but it has always been cheerfully paid. 
Two strong, separate bodies “have sprung from 
plans matured by the Philanthropic Committee. A 
Sunshine Society, now in its third year of usefulness, 
and a “District Nurse Association,’ which fills a 
long-felt want. The Civic Committee has a most 
honorable record of assistance given in the crusade 
for clean streets, and just now is making a brave at- 
tempt to cultivate a taste for beauty among the poor 
by offering prizes to the children for home gardens. 
The President, Mrs, William A. Wood, of An- 
sonia, is just completing her second term of office. 
Mrs. Wood is a niece of the late Mrs. Washington 
Roebling, so well known and loved among club 
women. CARRIE CurTIs SHELTON. 
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West Wirginia Federation 
HE West Virginia Federation of Women’s 
Bg Clubs was organized April 22, 1904, with fif- 
teen clubs. After the adoption of the Con- 
stitution and the election of officers, before adjourn- 
ing the morning session, it was decided upon motion 
to join the General [ederation. 

A certificate of membership dated May 6 records 
the admission of the State to all the rights and privi- 
leges of the General lederation. 

The State membership of five hundred is small, but 
well organized for future work, having a Vice-Presi- 
dent for each Congressional district. The following 
standing committees on Membership, I[ducation, 
Traveling Libraries, Art, Domestic Science, Federa- 
tion, Printing, and Reciprocity outline the work in 
contemplation for the next two years. 


Mrs. Guy R. C. ALLEN, 

The general officers and these committees represent 
the experience and enthusiasm of a band of earnest 
women united in the desire to bring about a better 
social, civic and educational environment for every 
citizen and sojourner in the State. 

Mrs: Guy R. C. Allen, the State President, is also 
the President of the West Virginia Humane Society, 
and was for three years the acting and now the hon- 
orary President of the oldest club in her native city of 
Wheeling. With an established reputation for broad 
sympathy and practical benevolence, a generous con- 
sideration for the rights of others, and absolute confi- 
dence in the wisdom and uprightness of all her plans 
for the development of the club interest of the State, 
there is every reason to believe that West Virginia 
will soon double her membership and lay permanent 
undations for better schools, more beautiful homes, 
eaner cities, stronger and purer government. This 
yer environment will make possible the real de- 
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velopment of character and the culture of the indi- 
vidual which is the ultimate object ot every club. 

The West Virginia Federation was only two weeks 
old when the Seventh Biennial convened at St. Louis, 
May 17, but it was represented by fourteen delegates 
and three alternates—one delegate for’ about every 
thirty-three members in the State. This bespeaks 
interest and enthusiasm before going to the Conven- 
tion, and three new clubs organized in less than a 
month after the return home is a practical demonstra- 
tion that neither the multiplicity of social functions 
nor the strenuousness of business mcetings prevented 
West Virginia from losing sight of the real purpose 
of the Biennial. The delegates went to learn and 
were fully repaid by the inspiration received. 
The tonic influence of the literary and educational 
motif was apparent from beginning to end. ‘To re- 
spond to the high ideals in the opening lecture of Pro- 
fessor E. H. Griggs, on the “Mission of Literature,” 
Was preparatory to a proper appreciation of the mag- 
nificent efforts being made by club women for the 
permanent uplifting of men, women and children in 
every State. 

The teaching possibilities of the traveling libraries 
alone would justify the existence of the General led- 


eration, Statistics only faintly forecast the good ac- 


complished by the companionship of books. The 
States having the greatest number of libraries show 
the lowest percentage of illiterates of school age; the 
greatest civic and moral beauty and the best laws for 
the regulation of child labor and the education of chil- 
dren. In her Federation Constitution West Virginia 
emphasizes the necessity for an intelligent compre- 
hension of her needs in order to formulate rational 
remedies for existing evils and hopes by club exten- 
Storr. and traveling libraries to arouse a greater con- 
sideration for the right of every individual to become 
an intelligent citizen. Not less important is the recog- 
nition of the right and duty of the State to compel 
unwilling citizens to take advantage of the educational 
provisions of the public schools, so that the helpless 
members of the most numerous class may be fitted 
for the duties and obligations of good citizenship. 
AGNES J]. MorrRISON, 
Federation Secretary. 


Che Wisbee, Aris., Woman’s Club 
President, Wirs. G. Ord 

HE Woman’s Club, of Bisbee, is now in the 
fourth year of its existence. The idea of or- 
ganizing a Woman’s Club in our city origi- 
nated at a meeting of a Reading Club, composed of 
some women who met at the homes of the different 
members each week, where they read and discussed 
the most interesting books of the dav. In response 
to their invitation to meet with them, some twentv 
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or more Lisbee ladies were present at the organiza- 
tion of the club. The membership has grown, how- 
ever, until now it registers forty-five active and eight 
honorary members. 

The first President chosen was Mrs. Stuart Whit- 
ney French, a Chicago woman of refinement and in- 
tellect. Mrs. French is a woman of charming per- 
sonality, and it was largely due to her efforts that 
the club was organized, and has been so very suc- 
cessful in all its undertakings. 

Mrs. Irench occupied the chair until the present 
year, when Mrs. kX. G. Ord, a scholarly woman from 
Boston, was chosen by the members to guide them 
over the stormy seas of the present club year. Mrs. 
Ord has displaved great executive ability, being an 
excellent parliamentarian. 

The object of the club is to promote the social and 
the intellectual advantages of its members and to 
make a general study of matters of direct interest to 
our community. The first year but little was accom- 


CLUBHOUSE 


plished except along the lines of sociability; but suc- 
cess followed other lines, until now we have the credit 
of being instrumental in making many improvements 
in the condition of our city. 

The greatest need we found was that of a club 
home. and decided at once to procure one if possible. 
That we were successful is shown by the accompany- 
ing photograph. The members of the Copper Queen 
Co.. who are always so ready to assist in: anything 
which tends to promote the welfare of our city, con- 
tributed generously to our Building Fund. This, 
with the help of the members, resulted in our having 
to-day the only club house in the Territory. 

The work of the club is divided into four distinct 
departments; namely, Literary, Educational, Cur- 
rent Events and Social, each having its Chairman, 
who plans the work for the year. Many interesting 
papers have been written and read before the club 
by the members, chosen by heads of these different 
departments. | 
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At present the interest of the entire club is centered 
upon the all important work of establishing a kinder- 
garten in our city. Wonderful progress has been 
made and our success is positively assured, so by the 
close of this club year we may have the credit of a 
kindergarten school added to our list. 

Our Civics Committee has done much toward the 
improvement of our city. Theirs is certainly a diffi- 
cult work considering the many obstacles which they 
must overcome in their fields of labor. 

Our club was represented in the recent Territorial 
Federation, held in Tucson, by four delegates, and 
succeeded in carrying home the honors of two offices 
—the Recording Secretary and Auditor. 

The Bisbee Club will entertain the next conven- 
tion, which meets in our city next November. 

(Mrs.) Morris C. Hien. 


District of Columbia 

Ti delegates and visitors to the Biennial came 
‘| home filled with inspirations and aspirations. 
A reception was given them .on Monday even- 
ing, June 6, at the Portner. It was the closing meet- 
ing of the season, and the various clubs in the Fed- 
eration were well represented. The audience listened 
attentively to reports of the Biennial, and many of 
the brilliant remarks reached us in fine condition. 
The Social Committee were faithful to their duties 

and dainty refreshments served. 

Although Washington is headquarters for the 
Weather Bureau, the kind of weather furnished us 
here in the summer is not of the energetic kind, and 
all our clubs adjourned for the season. The club 
women follow or precede the schoolmaster and are 
really abroad in the land, receiving and gathering 
new ideas and storing them up for future needs. 

The Excelsior Club held their annual picnic at 
Glen Echo on Thursday, June 23. All club members 
and their husbands were invited and a very enjoyable 
afternoon was realized. The State Suffrage Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual picnic on Lucy Stone’s 
birthday, August 13, at the residence of Mrs. Ida 
Mackville, North Brightwood. It will be a basket- 
picnic and supper served on the lawn about 6 o’clock, 
at which anniversary all club members and friends 
are most cordially invited. 

Thoughts are already being crystallized in reference 
to a rousing annual meeting in November. The pres- 
ent officers having served nearly two years—the limit 
allowed by our Constitution—we shall be obliged to 
select new officers, and as our women are busy people 
and not office seekers, in our case the office has to seek 
the person. I wish we might send you a club of a 
hundred for your good magazine, and we will try. 

CARRIE E. KENT. 
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in Clubland 


“Everything is only for a day, both that which 
remembers and that which 1s remembered,” 


T was at Chautauqua one August afternoon that 

| the Loiterer found herself in a group of club 

women who were discussing subjects for club 
papers, 

“Something instructive always appeals to me,’’ one 
woman was saying. ‘We had such an interesting 
paper on the ‘Growth of Our Postal Delivery’ last 
winter. ‘The member who read it apologized for the 
fact that it stopped at the year 1850 by explaining 
that she had delayed finishing the paper until the 
week before, and then had had so many social en- 
gagements as to make it impossible for her to get to 
the Library. It was most interesting as far.as it 
went. Our club always discusses subjects of deep 
interest. Another paper we had was on the “Variff.’ 
After it had been read a number of the members 
asked questions, but the woman who read the paper 
was unable to answer them, and at last frankly ad- 
mitted that her husband wrote the paper, and that 
she really knew nothing about the subject. Wasn’t 
it sweet of her to tell? Some of the members smiled, 
but the president got right up and said it was per- 
fectly dear in our beloved member to be so honest, 
and she loved her for it. Our president is a lovely 
woman; we only selected her last year. The day of 
the election she went to every member and asked 
them to vote for her; said she knew she would cry 
if she wasn’t elected.” 

A woman from the western part of the State who 
had been eyeing the speaker with some severity, now 
remarked: “In our organization we seek to discuss 
subjects which tend to inspire action. Not long ago 
we had a paper on the ‘Condition of Women After 
Arrest.’ Their condition seemed so pitiful that we 
appointed a committee to investigate Here she 
stopped. 

“Well!” inquired several eager voices, “What did 
you discover 

“Our investigation was not as satisfactory as we 
had hoped it would be, owing to the fact that all the 
arrested women we interviewed were intoxicated, 
and were therefore unable to give a clear account of 
their condition or the way they were being treated, 
and we were obliged to relinquish the work. How- 
ever, the principle remains, that we should act, not 
theorize.” 

“One of the rules of our club,” said the club wo- 
man, “is that there shall be no papers. Papers are 
the death of spontaneous expression.” 


—Marcus AURELIUS. 


“Tf once heard slang defined as spontaneous expres- 
sion,’ hazarded a Chicago woman. ‘‘What’s the 
name of your club?” 

“<The Forum.’ ” 

‘Don't see how you can be sure of the correctness 
of matter laid before you if there is no written paper 
for reference and corroboration.” 

“We don’t spend our time discussing dead issues, 
and the corroboration of what is asserted can be 
found in the periodicals.” 

“The range of a club paper should extend far be- 
yond the limits of the generalities of a periodical.” 

The club woman looked annoyed, and the Loiterer 
hastily interposed: “Didn't your club hold a debate 
on ‘Public Libraries’ last winter?’ 

“Yes,” beamed the club woman, “and that debate 
was a proof of the efficacy of the system we pursue. 
The affirmative speakers were all absent, so we al- 
lowed some of the negatives to speak on the affirma- 
tive, and as they only knew one side, our president 
explained Bow. an apparent negative could be made 
an affirmative. 

“Wasn't it a little confusing 7” 

“Most confusing to the untrained mind, but to the 
members of the ‘Forum’ it was perfectly clear, as it 
is a State of affairs that often happens, and we are 
frequently uncertain as to which side a member has 
spoken on until our president makes it clear.” 

“Is that the club that stands for Parliamentary 
Law 

“We are very fond of our knowledge of: Parlia- 
mentary Procedure, and one day a visitor remarked 
to one of our members, that she was surprised to see 
so. little Parliamentary Law used in our meetings. 
The ‘member told her that we were so familiar with it 
that we could afford to ignore it.” 

‘The idea of your club is entirely 
ideas,” said a Boston woman: “the proble ams pre- 
sented by the civilization of India appeal much more 
tc us, and they can only be treated by means of ex- 
haustive papers.” 

“She’s perfectly correct,” whispered a flippant in- 
dividual on the Loiterer’s right. 
the meetings of her Round Table Club and 
paper on the ‘Aerated Lands of India.’ It was so 
exhaustive, or, rather exhausting, that I had all I 
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left now began to reach the Loiterer. ‘‘Yes,” a Den- 
ver woman was saying, “we are awfully proud of 
having a Colorado woman elected President of the 
General Federation. Hope you will get as good a 
woman for your New York State president this fall.” 
All the New York women present looked a little 
uncertain, then one of them remarked: “So tar we 
have had two candidates spoken of, cither of whom 
would reflect credit on the ticket she heads.” 

“Leave us out on that, if you please,’ said a wo- 
man from Central New York.’ We cannot stand 
for one of the State tickets, as it emanated from a 
source for which we have absolutely no use.” 

“Of course,” remarked a woman from a neighbor- 
ing city,” we all know you have no use for any ticket 
that does not originate in your club.” 

“Well,” said the New York woman, “don’t you 
think we are fortunate in being able to persuade two 
such fine women to run?” 

“That sounds well, coming from you,” said Cen- 
tral New York. “We all know New York wants 
everything in sight.” Just here the club woman 
claimed the attention. “‘\We want your 
My Denver friend is preparing a 
paper on the proper qualifications for a club presi- 
dent. Now what do you consider most essential ?” 

“Good temper,” 


Loiterer's 
opinion, my dear. 


said the Loiterer unhesitatingly. 
* “The-smile-that-won’t-come-oft’ lady would be my 
choice.” 

“Oh! you look at things from such a_ superficial 
standpoint,” sighed the club woman. **Now I contend 
that she should be a woman of decided purpose and 
understand presiding.” 

“That,” objected the Loiterer, ‘““does not seem to 
me to be as necessary as that she should be pleasing 
and dress well.” | 

“We consider those qualifications very unessen- 
tial,” said a Brooklyn woman. ‘What we want is 
intellect and the ability to lay out an improving edu- 
cational program.” 

“Oh! speaking of Brooklyn,” said the young mar- 
ried woman, “I have just succeeded in getting a posi- 
tion for a voung girl as ticket seller at one of the 
stations of the Brooklyn ‘L.’ She is so fond of fancy 
work, she has only been there a month and she has 
made three center pieces.” 

“Talking of club papers,” a dignified woman was 
saying, “‘at our club, which, you know is the mother 
of all clubs, we endeavor to choose subjects which, 
while open to discussion, cannot be argued; all fric- 
tion must be avoided, and in order to preserve the 
even tenor of our Way, we are very careful to keep 
out young blood, fearing to introduce a disturbing 
element; a lack of decided opinions and an ability to 
dress well are the principal qualifications for member- 
ship.” “Did you ever attend one of their meetings ?”’ 


marked a woman from San Francisco. 
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whispered the young married woman to the Loiterer. 
She shook her head. “I did, and oh, dear! it was 
deadly dull; but,’ she added thoughtfully, ‘‘the 


‘luncheon was excellent.” 


“The value of a club paper depends largely on the 
amount of education the compiler possesses,’’ re- 
“We are 
thinking of having an educational qualification .for 
membership. A woman joined our club last winter 
who seemed to be everything we required, but in a 
paper she read on the ‘Court of Louis XIII,” she said 
that Richelieu’s power was largely due to the fact 
that he was very ‘physic, and that Louis XIII at- 
tended a masquerade in the ‘garbage’ of a shepherd.” 

After the laughter that this story excited had sub- 
sided, the voice of the Boston woman was heard: 
“No! we never have any such difficulty in our club; 
uneducated people do not seek affiliation with us; our 
papers are usually on ethical subjects. One of the 
most interesting on last winter’s program was on the 
‘Effect of a Club Woman on the Higher Life of Her 
Family,” in contradistinction to the “Effect Exerted 
by a Non-Club Woman.’ The member who read the 
paper was unmarried, and could, therefore, consider 
it from an impersonal point of view. She proved 
most conclusively that the ethical development of a 
club woman’s family was very much higher than that 
of a non-club woman.” 

‘“Tlow very interesting,” 
a woman 


said several voices, while 
from. Mississippi looked bored, and the 
San Francisco woman audibly remarked: “Massa- 
chusetts is the limit.” 

“To what did you attribute this fact?” said. the 
Loiterer. 

“The argument was based on the assumption that 
ethical development was fostered by the nourishing 
of the mind rather than the body, and that attendance 
at the club made it necessary for the club woman’s 
family to adapt themselves to a simple style of living, 
accompanied by plain or. even cold meats, it being 
manifestly impossible for her to spare the time to 
provide elaborate menus. In the course of time they 
would cease to anticipate more from their dinner 
than such nourishment as is indispensable to preserve 
life, and their minds becoming detached from the low 
idea of what is ordinarily designated as ‘good living,’ 
would naturally turn to the contemplation of that side 
of their nature which is not dependent on meat and 
drink.” 

“What perfect stuff,” whienasedithe young mar- 
ried woman, ‘Anyone might know she was unmar- 
ried. Fancy a man putting up with such a state of 
affairs.” 

The lowered voice was unnecessary, as, during the 
recital of the Boston woman’s story, the crowd, one 
by one, had slipped away. 


Echoes of the Btenntal 


WING to the demand for the speeches of 

Mrs Denison and Mrs. Berryhill on May 

19th, the day when the memorial tablet was 
unveiled in Festival Hall, we herewith give then 1in 


full: 


Response of ffirs. D.C. S. Denison to Addresses of 
Welcome, Exposition Grounds, 19, 1904 


ilr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


There has never been, perhaps, in the history of the 
world, so large a body of women gathered together, 
purely to celebrate a great event in history. We come 
from the rock-bound coast of New England, from the 
palmetto and magnolia of the South, from the broad, 
rolling prairies of the middle West, from the vast 
plains ‘east of the Rockies, from the fastnesses of 
mountains, from the golden bordered Pacific, from 
the snows of Alaska, from the spice groves of the 
Orient, from the halls of Montezumas, from the 
metropolis and the hamlet, from every clime and zone, 
to add a leaf to the laurel wreath by which this great 
city crowns the anniversary of an event so vital in the 
history of the nation that the mind fails to grasp the 
condition that would have prevailed to-day had not 
Thomas Jefferson, that exponent of a pure Democ- 
racy, the father of the immortal Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the patron of art and literature, with the 
far-seeing statesmen of his time, seized the opportun- 
ity which gives us untold wealth of possession from 
sea to sea. And on this spot, Mr. President, whose 
beauty is like the fabric of a dream, a beauty that will 
live in history linked with the event which it com- 
memorates, we would give our meed of praise to the 
brain that conceived and the hand that has executed, 
for the up-building of this great exposition. For, 
though thousands of hands have toiled, though build- 
ers and architects and artists have given of their 
strength and talent, one master mind has controlled ; 
and we may say without irreverence: To him be 
honor and glory. 

A modern writer has said, ““No people was ever 
born so indifferent to history and experience as the 
people of the United States.” If this be true, we may 
find reasons on every hand. Our forefathers came 
to make history in that freedom which they recog- 


nized as anatmperishable aspiration in every human 


soul. Nations had arisen many times before. Bar- 
barians were conquered; civilization was_ partially 
overthrown by semi-barbaric eruptions; dynasties 


rose and fell; but never before had a handful of cul- 
tivated men and women built a great nation on a new 
continent, peopled by an untutored race. The condi- 
tions were new ; the history and experience were new ; 
and these bred the independence peculiar to Ameri- 
cans which may account largely for that openness of 


diplomacy that has startled and sometimes paralyzed 
the nations of the older civilizations. 

Our further indifference to history and experience 
may be found in that we are not a race, but a com- 
posite people. We have the gayety of the French, the 
philosophy of the German, the thrift of the Dutch, 
the steadiness and stubbornness of the English, the 
poesy and imagination of the Italian, the sentiment 
of the Spaniard, with a soupcon of every race, like 
a dash of condiment energized in the air of freedom 
that varies from a gentle zephyr to an obstreperous 
gale,—and this is an American! 

We are indifferent to history and experience be- 
cause as a people we have not been indifferent to our 
ideals ; for no nation can be great without lofty ideals 
which it upbears like a consecrated banner. \We have 
never acquired but to make fertile the barren, or to 
hasten the march of civilization—that in the language 
of Lowell, 

“The plump now marks, the sleepless wheel, 
‘The golden sheaf—the self-swayed common weal.” 


Above the ruins of God's primeval temples the 
church spire has pointed, and from the rudest cabin 
the fires of education have been lighted. 

“With softened eye the westward traveler sees 
A thousand miles of neighbors side by side, 
Holding by toil-worn titles fresh from God, 
The lands no serf or seigneur ever trod,” 

But that which we celebrate to-day has not been 
acquired without privation, without heroism which 
has been shared by men and women togcther, Heat 
and cold, hunger and thirst, famine and death, like 
cruel spectres have worn their trail where now lies 
the billowing wheat and spear-crowned corn. 

And we who are surrounded to-day by luxury and 
refinement, by the grace of art and the charm of 
music, by companionship, by all that gives joy and 
beauty to life, would add yet another laurel to the 
memory of those pathfinders who, in loneliness and 
suffering, humbly perhaps—saw a glory, the vision of 
their country’s greatness. The memories of those 
who, from Plymouth Rock and the James River, to 
Oregon and the Golden Gate fought and won our 
~ountry for us, we honor, not by sculptured monu- 
ments, but by an unswerving loyalty and devotion to 
those principles which have made that nation great, 
of which all may say: 

“Yet may she claim one privilege urbane, 

And haply first upon the civic role, 
That none can breathe her air nor grow humane.” 


J. G. Berrphill’s Avdress 
T is with deep feelings of appreciation that I 
| acknowledge the confidence reposed in me by 
the invitation to stand alongside the dynamic 
forces of this great Exposition in greeting you to-day, 


— 
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To add another word to the generous welcome al- 
ready extended to the General Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs would seem superfluous, were it not that 
this organization, composed of women in the interest 
of womanhood, should expect a word of hospitality 
from the hostesses as well as the hosts of this festival 
occasion. 

It is recorded that in the spring of 1805, Lewis 
and Clark reorganized their force. A few new people 
were taken on, of especial value being the squaw 
Sacajawea the “Bird Woman,” wife of the half- 
breed Chabonneau, without whose help the expedition 
in the later stages might have ended in failure. She 
had been captured some years before from a moun- 
tain tribe, and spoke Shoshone, a dialect prevailing 
in the remote West. The Bird Woman carried at her 
back her papoose, only a few weeks old. She was, 
however, equal to all-the party encountered; and as 
interpreter and friendly intercessor in the more dis- 
tant deserts, became invaluable. This wild mother, 
so friendly and useful, was able to bring out the cour- 
age and frank good nature of her savage kinsmen. 
But one Indian was shot in this expedition, which 
ended in 1806, by the two parties floating quietly 
down to St. Louis. 

In the winning of the West and in the work of 
preparation to receive. your honored presence, men 
and women have labored side by side to effect the 
spectacle which they offer for your patriotic ob- 
servance and enjoyment. 

To iterate and reiterate the cordiality of this greet- 
ing is to emphasize the depth of its sincerity. 

sroad as the fertile acres of its territory and deep 
as its fecund soil has been the conception which has 
brought you here to-day. Respect for the past and 


‘recognition of its potent influence upon the present 


stirs us to commemorate significant events. 

Courage sailed the seas, hope climbed the moun- 
tains, faith pursued the watercourses of the undis- 
covered country. Humanity watched the hearth 
fires of the forests; civilization emerged from the 
wilderness; statesmanship foresaw and prepared for 
the future. The Sisterhood of States lying between 
the greatest river of the world and imposing moun- 
tains has joined hands and hearts to-day to give you 
ereeting. 

The namesake of a King, who welcomed the 
“King’s Maids,” the “girls with their little trunks,” 
sends her silver-tongued daughters of the South to 
tell “‘you all” how glad we are to see you. From the 
“magnificent forest and lake district” of the North 
come ‘“‘splendidly ‘proportioned women” ready and 
fitted to give an Erl King’s daughter’s greeting. 
From the State where they desire “not to demand 
success but to deserve it” and what they “dare to 
dream of, dare to do,” you have a welcome as loyal 
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and lasting as that of her emblem, for it is the sun- 
flower that “turns on her God when he sets the same 
looks that she turned when he rose.” 


“From the land of the Dacotahs 

Very fierce are the Dacotahs. 

From the land of handsome women 
Pleasant is the voice that calls you, 

Twixt the shadow and the sunshine.” 
Welcome! very welcome are you! 


From the Ruddy Red River, coursing down be- 
tween high mountains whose peaks are illumined 
with gold, have come the sisters. From the broad 
plain the twelfth and last of the purchase States, 
from Oklahoma and the Indian Territory, from the 
State that has stretched a helping hand to her col- 
ored sister in the form of a scholarship for education, 
from the “beautiful land” of rolling prairie farms 
come women who measure values from the unfalter- 
ing hand that guides the plow, from the grain sprout- 
ing in the furrows, from the resistance of forest oaks 
and elms to the storm, from the scent of apple blos- 
soms, from the color of the wood violet, from the 


song of the brown thrush, from the glow of the stars_ 


in the open; looking upon culture as an open sesame, 
upon organization as the sturdy stem of the plant 
civilization, they early saw the necessity for growing 
at home upon these lines and with the Pine Tree 
State, their forerunner, they welcome to-day forty- 
two State Federations, the loyal and loving daugh- 
ters of their young, noble and benevolent Mother. 

Sisters all, we stand in the entresol to greet you, 
but to tell you that the supreme hostess of the occa- 
sion is at the inner temple of “the Saint.” The High 
Priestess of this observance is Missouri. She rose 
early, while it was yet dark, and turned on the elec- 
trics. Her household is indeed clothed in purple 
and fine linen, in chiffon and illusion, which those 
modern fairies the children of the loom have prepared 
for her. Her palace, reared in remembrance and joy- 
ous anticipation, swings wide the portals and bids 
you partake of her hospitality. 

To you, Club Women of America and the World! 
You~who represent intelligent womanhood. You 
who have created ‘a body corporate and politic, to 
have in your name perpetual succession for educa- 
tional, industrial, philanthropic, literary, artistic and 
scientific culture.” To you, women of courage, for- 
titude, perseverance, gentleness, simplicity, sincerity 
and grace. To you, who know that along with the 
mighty and majestic, the dominating, must go the 
gentler forces of quiet, assuring growth; you who 
realize that the ideals you formulate have an indeter- 
minate influence. To you, Madame President, who 
voice the harmonious tones of a million women, the 
doors of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition are open. 
May you view the glories and go forth renewed and 
inspired for the pregnant, the perfectible, the allur- 
ing future. 


— 
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Some Heroines of Pesterdap and Co-vdap 
By Map Alden Ward 

“J * UE influence of woman in the world’s affairs 
| is a recognized fact. ‘hinkers of all nations 
have proclaimed it. The only point on which 
there is difference of opinion is, as to whether it is 
an influence for good or for evil. The hopeful view 
is voiced by Goethe in the closing words of Faust, 
“The eternal womanly draws us upward and on.” 
On the other hand, the French proverb, ‘““Cherchez la 
femme,’ proves the prevalence of the belief that 
whenever an evil deed is done in the world, there is a 

woman at the bottom of it. 

Emerson says, “You may measure the civilization 
of a nation by its women.” He would agree, I think, 
that the civilization of a period may be measured by 
its heroines, ‘The heroine whom a nation accepts and 
to whom it pays homage at any given period, em- 
bodies that nation’s ideal of womanhood at that 
period. She represents woman not as she is, but as 
the world of her day would have her to be. With this 
view the study of fiction becomes the study of social 
progress. We may measure the distance we have 
traveled by comparing .the heroine of to-day with 
those whom our grandfathers wept over and wor- 
shipped. 

To study the development of the heroine in the 
novel, we need only go back one hundred and fifty 
years to the time when an unknown, middle-aged 
book-seller discovered a new medium for the: por- 
trayal of life, and incidentally created a new form of 
literature. Samuel Richardson, in an attempt to 
produce a guide in morals and manners for young 
servant girls, produced the first novel, “Pamela.” 
“Pamela” is the story of a girl of the lower class pur- 
sued by her employer, Mr. B , who hopes to ruin 
her. Pamela lends.a deaf ear to persuasion and 
temptation. Finding these of no avail, he tries deceit 
and even violence. She is imprisoned in a lonely 
house with an old duenna who is willing to aid his 
villainous purpose, Pamela miraculously escapes and 
eludes every trap set for her. Becoming more and 
more infatuated Mr. B sees nothing for it but to 
marry her. This he condescendingly proposes and 
she joyfully accepts. The book is entitled “Pamela, 
or Virtue Rewarded.” Pamela, for resisting every 
attack against her virtue, is rewarded with the hand 
of the rake who tried to ruin her, and is sure of a 
comfortable home for the rest of her life. But what 
about the virtue of the man? Richardson’s title shows 
more clearly than volumes of argument the double 
standard that existed for men and women. Those 


were the days when even good women were wont to 
quote the proverb, “A reformed rake makes the best 
husband.” 


Richardson’s second heroine, Clarissa, is also pur- 
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sued by an unprincipled libertine. Ile accomplishes 
her ruin and she dies of a broken heart, but not until 
her sorrows have carried her through seven volumes. 
Iiow real these sorrows were to the public may be 
seen from certain memoirs of the day where we learn 
that it was customary to read “Clarissa” aloud in the 
family circle. When the affecting passages were 
reached, the members would retire to their separate 
apartments to indulge their grief without restraint. 
Having regained self-control, they would return 
and resume reading. ‘The wocs of Clarissa are not 
real to us, because we know how the heroine of to- 
day would have met the situation. Instead of faint- 
ing at every crisis and thus putting herself in the 
power of her pursuer, she would have_called in the 
police before the end of the first volume, and there 
would have been no story to tell. 

It was in protest against the tears shed by and for 
Clarissa, that. Fielding wrote his realistic novels. In 
‘Tom Jones,” he attempted to portray what he called 
the “natural man.” But Fielding did very little for 
the natural woman. His heroines, even the best of 
them, were ready to throw themselves almost without 
the asking into the arms of men who to-day would 
not be tolerated in decent society. ‘The tide of senti- 
ment was not checked by Fielding. Sterne did every- 
thing he could to cultivate the emotions and sensi- 
bilities of the public and he had scores of imitators. 
The climax of the sentimental novel was reached in 
McKenzie’s “Man of Feeling.” A passage from that 
book will show to what extent sentiment was carried 
and what attenuated creatures were portrayed. The 
scene occurs just after the hero has declared his love 
and has been accepted. | 

“THe seized her hand—a languid color reddened his 
cheek—a smile brightened faintly in his eyes As he 
gazed on her, it grew dim, it fixed, it closed. He 
sighed and fell back upon the seat—Miss Waldron 
screamed at the sight. His aunt and the servants 
rushed into the room: ‘They found them lying mo- 
tionless together. His physician happened to call 
at that instant. Every art was tried to recover them. 
With Miss Waldron they succeeded. But Harley 
was gone forever.” 

If such were the heroes, what could you expect of 
the heroines? If their prototypes existed in the real 
world, we can only say of them what Mrs. Poyser 
said of her contemporaries long after, ‘“There’s no 
denying the women are foolish; God Almighty made 
them to match the men.” 

The sentimental heroine was followed by the ro- 
mantic heroine. Chief among her creators was Mrs. 
Anne Radcliffe, who has been called the mother of the 
romantic school. The “Mysteries of Udolpho,” “The 
Italian,” and “The Romance of the Forest,” are typ- 
ical of the class. 


The heroine of these novels 1s al- 
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ways the same. She may be dark or she may be fair ; 
she may be called Emily, or Adelaide, or Angelina, 
but she has always the same characteristics. She is 
very young. The girl whose fate was not settled by 
the time she was eighteen, had outlived her useful. 
ness as a heroine. | 

She was very delicate. Health and strength in a 
heroine would have shocked the sensibilities of the 
public. She was accomplished but not educated. 
She could play the lyre, could speak French, could 
embroider and sketch, but her education was limited 
ts the things it was proper for a woman to know. Her 
methods of locomotion were tripping, gliding, flit- 
ting and tottering. She was full of nerves, and her 
emotions were very near the surface. She was very 
much given to weeping and trembling and, above 
all, fainting. She could always be counted upon to 
faint, if there was any emergency requiring action. 

She was usually imprisoned in some Gothic castle, 
abounding in trap-doors, sliding panels and echoing 
corridors. She was in the power of some double- 
dyed villain, but was always rescued by her brave and 
faithful lover. She was perfectly passive, never by 
any chance lifting a finger in her own behalf or doing 
anything to bring about her rescue. It was _ her 
lover’s business to rescue her and she was not re- 
sponsible for what happened. This fragile, languish- 
ing, weeping, fainting young creature was the model 
upon which the girls of a hundred years ago formed 
themselves. 

After the romantic school came the tea-table school, 
as it was called, the novels of Fanny Burney and 


Jane Austen. Miss Burney’s “Evelina” is a charming’ 


girl, whose soul is stirred to its very depths by ques- 
tions of social etiquette and who suffers untold 
agonies of shame from the blunders of her vulgar 
relatives. Life, for Evelina, is made up of trifles. 

Jane Austen stands only second to Shakespeare in 
the creation of character, Her heroines are real and 
human as compared to the shadowy troop who have 
gone before. But it must be confessed their world 
was very limited. Embroidery and calls, cards five 
nights in the week, and an occasional dance made up 
the routine of their existence. Jane Austen, gentle 
satirist as she was, had great respect for the conven- 
_tionalities and ler heroines never ventured out af 
their sphere. She would have been shocked to meet 
the heroine of the present, with her athletic habits, 
her knowledge of good and evil, her independence of 
opinion, and her share in public affairs. 

By the side of these quiet and uneventful lives, and 
in contrast to them, was the life portrayed in the so- 
ciety novel of that period, where the heroines were 
frivolous, fashionable girls, for whom life was a 
round of balls and parties, whose affections were lav- 
ished on their lap-dogs, and, whose chief study was 
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the mysteries of the toilet. Married at seventeen to 
husbands whom they hated, but whose vices they 
copied, they could drink, swear, gamble, go to 
masques, disguise themselves as men and even fight 
duels. | 

A little more than fifty years ago a plain, shy wo- 
man who had passed her life on the aneerland wastes 
of Yorkshire, far from the worl of society, con- 
ceived a new ideal of womanhood. She was tired 
of the beautiful heroine with her delicate features, 
her ringlets and her sprigged muslin gown. She de- 
clared she would take.a heroine as ugly and unat- 
tractive as herself and awaken interest in her charac- 
ter. And so she created Jane Eyre. Hitherto hero- 
ines had been passive creatures, gliding gracefully 
through their three volumes, doing what the author 
wished them to do, without any will of their own. 
They were there to be loved and wooed, to be pur- 
sued and rescued. Jane Eyre was different. She 
had fire and passion in her veins. She was so nearly 
flesh and blood that she made those others seem like 
shadows. The public was rather shocked at Char- 
lotte Bronté’s ideal of womanhood, and the critics 
pronounced it immoral and immodest, but it dis- 
placed the bloodless, passive damsels of the past. 

Dickens and the humanitarian school did something 
for the heroine by choosing her from the commoner 
walks of life. They demanded interest and sympathy 
for the girl who works in the mill under adverse con- 
ditions or who is ground down by some of the cruel 
phases of our modern civilization. They drove the 
knight and the lady out of fiction by making their 
sorrows appear trivial and unreal compared with the 
realities of the world we live in. Rousing the interest 
of the readers in social reforms was one step toward 
making the heroine herself intelligent enough to com- 
prehend them. 

Thackeray also took his heroines from his own 
world, but women have a grudge against Thackeray, 
for the reason that he seemed to think it impossible 
that a woman should be both good and interesting. 
If she were good she must be narrow and prejudiced, 
if not silly. If she were clever she must be selfish, 
ambitious, and unprincipled. Women do not like to 
be called fools, either individually or collectively, and 
so we prefer his Becky Sharp to Amelia or Laura or 
Lady Castlewood. Whatever else she might lack, 
Becky at least had brains. : 

Much had been done for the heroine in these vari- 
ous stages of her progress. She had become some- 
thing more than a mere beautiful body, she had 
gained in brain power, and she had a will of her own. 
It remained for George Eliot to add the vital element 
which was lacking to give her a soul. Heretofore 
the heroine had been what the author made her with- 
out the element of chance. Whether good or bad 
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she had been the same when she entered the book 
that she was when she left it. Agnes, from the time 
she was ten years old, till the day she married David 
Copperfield, was almost a monster of goodness with- 
out one redeeming fault. Becky Sharp, when she 
left school and threw the dictionary back at her 
teacher, was the same selfish, unprincipled schemer 
that she was at the end of her career. 

The genius of George Eliot recognized life as a 
struggle, a growth, and recognized that we are all in 
a sense self made, since we determine our own char- 
acters by the choice of good and evil. We develop, 
or deteriorate, as we continue to choose in the same 
direction. Mayyrie Tulliver develops from a passion- 
ate, undisciplined child into a noble woman, capable 
of the highest sacrifice. (Gawendolen Harleth, selfish 
and self-centered in the beginning, develops a soul 
through her remorse. 

The personality of George Eliot’s heroines was a 
revelation of the possibilities of womanhood. She 
taught the public to demand in a heroine, brain and 
heart and soul. Meredith, Hardy, and the later nov- 
elists, followed in her steps and gave the world a 
brilliant galaxy of women. In the meantime the at- 
titude of the world toward woman had changed and 
the heroine, in fiction as well as in fact, had to adapt 
herself in the new conditions. The college doors 
were opened to her, and she entered. New callings 
and professions beckoned, and she followed. Educa- 
tion aroused her conscience to the knowledge that 
for the wrong, the misery and suffering in the world 
she had her share of the responsibility. She was led 
to take an interest in public affairs and in the work 
for humanity. Woman’s horizon had_ broadened. 
Her kingdom was no longer bounded by her husband, 
her children, her servants, and her ailments. The 
novelist was no longer a mere match-maker, content 
to lead the bride to the altar and leave her there, as 
if that were the end of life instead of the beginning. 

To sum up the changes, in what respects does the 
new heroine differ from her predecessor of a hun- 
dred vears ago? In the first place, she is older. The 
girl of seventeen who used to bear the whole weight 
of the plot, is now in the high school preparing for 
college. We demand of the heroine who will claim 
our attention, some preparation for life, some knowl- 
edge of life. Secondly, she is stronger. She no 
longer considers it essentially feminine to be delicate. 
She has learned that health and strength are ele- 
ments of beauty and she cultivates them. She neither 
glides, nor trips, nor flits, nor totters; but walks 
firmly on her feet, with grace and dignity. Moreover, 
she swims, she drives, she rows; she eats with a relish 
and appetite that would have shocked the Angelinas 
of the past. In an emergency, she does not fall to 


weeping, trembling and fainting; she is ready to act. 
With the sound body is the sound mind. Her edu- 
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cation is not a striving for elegant accomplishments ; 
it is a search for truth, a preparation for life. An- 
other change which has come over our heroine is in 
regard to marriage. She not only marries later in 
life, but she is not so easily won as the inexperienced 
girl of the past. With her deeper knowledge, she 
demands more of the man she marries. She demands 
for one thing a clean record. She does not apply one 
standard of purity to a woman and another to a man. 
Moreover, although she recognizes genuine marriage 
as the highest happiness, she does not, with her ful- 
ler, broader life, look upon marriage as an end in 
itself, as a means of escape from narrow conditions. 

This is particularly true of the American heroine. 
A distinguished foreigner writing on American wo- 
fnen, makes this distinction between them and the 
women of his own land: “The average woman of this 
country, [ am sorry to say, thinks that she will marry 
anyone who will not make her unhappy ; the ideal girl 
of my country thinks she will marry only the man 
who will certainly make her happy. The ideal Amer- 
ican girl thinks that she can marry only the man 
without whom she will be unhappy; and the average 
American girl approaches this standpoint with an 
alarming rapidity.” 

One more change in the heroine is that she is less 
selfish, less self-absorbed. She no longer considers 
her own happiness the chief end of life. She is not 
morbid; she is willing to be happy by the way, but 
she cannot be happy by closing her eves to the sin 
and suffering around her. She is capable of the grand 
passion. Love is still the greatest thing in the world, 
but the love for one does not exclude all other human 
interest; it deepens her love for humanity. If the 
supreme love comes, her life is rounded out and com- 
plete. If the supreme love fails to come, there are 
still many other ends that make her life worth living. 
The striking characteristic of the unmarried woman 
of to-day is that she no longer lives in reminiscence 
of the past, but in the activities of the present. 

Thus it will be seen that “the ever womanly” ac- 
quires a new meaning with every stage of the world’s 
development. To-day it means a living, thinking, 
loving and working human being: with body, mind, 
heart and soul developed into a harmonious woman- 
hood. Only such a woman can be the mother of the 
coming race; only such a woman can be the heroine 
of the coming day. From the life of such a woman 
only can we savy with Tennyson: 

“Then comes the statelier Eden back to men: 


Then reign the world’s great bridals, chaste and calm; 
Then springs the crowning race of human-kind.” 


We quote the following from a Colorado news- 
paper : 


Fresh honors have been bestowed upon Mrs. Sarah Platt 
Decker by her appointment as a member of the National 


i 
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Child-labor Committee, with headquarters in New York 
City. This recognition of her work among the charities of 
the country was entirely unexpected by Mrs. Decker, but 
she has signified her acceptance. She hopes by so doing to 
interest the members of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, of which she is the president, in the workings of the 
committee to even a greater extent than previously. The 
honor was conferred July Io. 


PROMINENT PEOPLE INTERESTED. 


Judge Ben B. Lindsay is a member of the national com- 
mittee, as are many prominent men and women of the coun- 
try, including: 

Dr. Felix Adler, New York; William H. Baldwin, Jr., 
New York; Edgar Gardner Murphy, secretary Southern 
Education Board, Montgomery, Ala.; Florence Kelley, secre- 
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tary National Consumer’s League, New York; Jane Addams, 
Hull House, Chicago; Mrs. Emmons Blaine, Chicago; Stan- 
ley McCormick, Chicago; Cardinal Gibbons, Baltimore, Md. ; 
Hoke Smith, Atlanta, Ga.; Bishop David H. Greer, New 
York; Edward T. Devine, editor of Charities, New York; 
John Graham Brooks, Cambridge, Mass.; Isaac N. Selig- 
man, New York; Senator B. L. Tillman, South Carolina, 
and former President Grover Cleveland, Princeton, N. J. 

“My appointment is probably due to my connection with 
our State Board of Charities,” said Mrs. Decker, when ap- 
proached concerning her appointment; “and I will accept on 
account of a deep interest in the work.” 

The National Child-labor Committee was organized April 
15 in New York City, through the efforts of Edgar Gardner 
Murphy, Dr. Adler, William H. Baldwin, Jr., and Mrs. 
Ilorence Kelley. 


The Lyceum Club of London 


\ ERY fine idea has been successfully carried 
A out in this splendid Woman's Club in Lon- 
don, originally intended for active women 
workers in literature and science. It has had its orig- 
inal scheme enlarged and is now a social and residen- 
tial club for: (a) Women who have published any 
original work in literature, journalism, science, art 
and music; (b) who have university qualifications ; 
(c) who are wives and daughters of men distinguish- 
ed in literature, art, science or music. 

The club headquarters are in Piccadilly, next door 
to the Army and Navy Club and opposite the Green 
Park. The Chairman is Lady Frances Balfour; 
Vice-Chairman, Mrs. Moberly Bell, wife of the edi- 
tor of the London Times; Hon. Secretary, Miss Con- 
stance Smedley, and the American representative is 
Mrs. Florence Allen Degen. 

The house embraces all the features of a high-class 
club, and has every possible accommodation. There 
are drawing rooms, working rooms, reception rooms, 
library, dining rooms, bed rooms, a dressing room 
with services of a hair-dresser and sewing maids at 
a moderate cost, arrangements for carriage and mes- 
senger service, telephone and post-office. 

The Information Bureau is undoubtedly of im- 
mense value, and should prove of priceless assistance 
to artists. Here they can ascertain exactly the class 
of work required by publications ; wash, line or color; 
animal drawings; head and tail pieces; full pages; 
in fact, anything of which they may dispose to dif- 
ferent editors and publishers. 

Members will also be put into communication with 
manufacturers; theatrical managers at home and 
abroad, who require original designs and craftsmen. 

Another feature which is both interesting and help- 
ful is the bringing in touch of artists with members 
of the literary and journalistic professions. 

A complete register of the names and addresses of 


editors and publishers throughout the world will be 


kept, with full particulars of the class of literary work 
and illustrations, which they accept, with rates and 
times of payment; there will also be a register of 
trustworthy literary agents. Information as to trans- 
lators in different countries, and a register of re- 
searchers in the principal museums and libraries of 
Europe, America and the Colonies. 

The membership is already very large and_ the 
Committees include many well-known women. On 
the Literary Committee are the Countess of Aber- 
deen; Madame Blanc (Th. Bentzon), Rosa Nou- 
chette Carey, Mrs. Egerton Castle, Mrs. Craigie 
(John Oliver Hobbes), Sarah Grand, Beatrice Har- 
raden, Mrs. Humphry Ward and others. 

In the “Jury on Art” for this country an excellent 
thought has found realization. This jury, so to 
speak, will discount disappointments. Artists sub- 
mitting their pictures to them before sending them 
to foreign exhibitions, will get a just and expert crit- 
icism, and it is only reasonable to suppose that work 
passing under their critical eyes and receiving their 
approval will pass the ordeal of the foreign judges, 
and so the artist will be reasonably sure before send- 
ing his work out of the country that it will be ac- 
cepted and hung as he has hoped. This jury, not vet 
complete, includes Frederick Dielman, Pres. of the 
Academy of Design; John La Farge, Pres. Society 


of American Artists; Fred K. Lamb, Pres. of Art and 


Crafts; Arnold Brunner and others. 

Mrs. Florence Allen Degen, who is the representa- 
tive of the Lyceum Club in America, has undertaken 
her duties with an enthusiasm that promises well for 
her success. | 

American women possessing proper qualifications 
are cordially invited to join. For further particulars 
they may apply to Mrs. F. A. Degen, American Rep., 
194 Riverside Drive, New York City. 
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The Study of Art tn Women’s Clubs 


Wy Martha Lemon Schneider 


Language transmits the thoughts of man; 
Art, his emotions and sentiments. 


~ HE General Federation of Women’s Clubs di- 
vides its line of work into nine departments : 
Literature, Household Economics, Education, 

Philanthropy, Social Economics, Finance, Music, 
Current Topics, Art. 

Although Art is placed last in this sequence, it is 
the first in importance, not only on its own account, 
but because not one of the other departments can be 
successfully conducted without its assistance and the 
foundations upon which they have been erected are 
composed of its most vital principles. 

Goethe says: “Art is called art because it is not 
nature.” Man first existed in the state of nature, 
where his purely physical wants, demanding only suf- 
ficient food and shelter to sustain life, were satisfied 
on a plane not much above the brute creation. The 
history of civilization is a record of his efforts to rise 
above this state of nature into an artificial world 
created by his ideals. Art ever refines and expands 
the old, and introduces the new, and the function of 
art in economic evolution is to create the motives for 
economic action. Sanitation, science, improved archi- 
tecture, upholstered furniture, carpeted floors, and 
higher wages to supply the social wants that raise 
man above the nomad, are a few of its results. 

Under Household Economics, club women are 
studying the art of home making, and to obtain suc- 
cessful results from the work of this department a 
knowledge of every branch of art is necessary. 

Education is the embodiment of the old aristocratic 
liberal arts, and it is one that club women are work- 
ing hard to bring within the reach of all. 

Philanthropy and Social Economics seek to share 


_ the benefits of Art and to lift those in a state of igno- 


tant crudeness into the sphere of social refinement, 
where Art has made life easier and better. 

Tolstoi savs: “It is the business of art to remodel 
this bad world after the pattern of our dreams, and 
make it conform to higher ideals,” and having been 
elevated into this sphere it is not one of the lesser 
problems of Social Economics to remain there. Fi- 
nancial questions, likewise, cannot be studied satisfac- 
torily without a knowledge of Art, for it is one of the 
most efficacious means for securing the highest ends. 

Literature and Music are sister arts, and the three 
should be classified together in this sequence. 

All but three of the State Federations and nearly all 
of the affiliated ciubs have a department in which the 
history of art and the lives and works of the great 
master artists are studied. Many clubs have accom- 
plished work of which the Federation is justly proud. 


They are awake to the fact that “Art 1s not a pleasure, 
a solace, or an amusement; Art is a great matter.” 

The inspiration and educative influence produced 
vork of art in a busy center are many times that 
tatue or painting ina secludéd spot. An elec- 
or instance, can be made a thing of beauty. 
Paris, Copenhagen, Vienna, Budapest, and other for- 
eign cities have proven that these can be made beau- 
tiful as well as useful. The masses cannot be taken 
to Art—Art must be brought to them; and many 
clubs realizing this, are studying “Art in the Street.” 

Others are alive to the necessity for a closer study 
of the arts and crafts. All pictures are not works of 
Art, nor all painters artists. Although painting and 
sculpture will always be the favorite studies of those 
in the Art departments; and the majority consider the 
useful, the mechanical, or the industrial arts simply 
as trades, they should remember that wh.n, by the 
application of the knowledge skill of the work- 
man, there is produced an object embodying some- 
thing more than the labor of the art'san that stirs the 
emotions by its perfections, there is created a work 
of art, and he who thus stamps the impression of 
genius upon his work is an artist and he should be 
recognized as such. In every city and in nearly every 
town there are to be found manufactories in which 
some artistic elements are essential to their success. 
Let the club women find out all they can about the 
work turned out in their community and assist in 
every way possible in making it the best of its kind. 
Encourage the workman to receive his inspiration 
from his material, for every material which can be 
brought into obedient service by man has its possibili- 
ties and its limitations. Frequently the manufacturer 
does not know these possibilities, and is satisfied with 
the inferior knowledge of his workman. The painter 
learns a part of his trade from the study of the works 
of the best artists in his particular line of work. Why 
not the manufacturer and his workman? 

When women demand the best of the arts and 
crafts for their homes the manufacturer will find a 
way to supply it. To behold or use the hideous with- 
out protest is a crime against good taste, but other 
truths besides beauty are necessary elements, either in 
a picture or work of art. The study of Art in clubs 
assists women to- know these, and it will teach them 
to know and demand the best, whether for its source 
of beauty, strength or utility. 

Our motto is “Unity in Diversity,’ 


so let us. re- 


membering this, comprehend the great oneness in the 
different interpretations of this word art, and not con- 
sider it as a thing apart from other club studv, but 
recognize and understand its importance as the social 
veast. 


| 
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HE youngest member of the Societies of Pa- 
triotic Women had its inception on the sec- 
ond day of March, 1899, when the first meet- 

ing was held at the Palmer House, Chicago, IlIl., to 
consider plans for the organization of such a society. 

It was through the influence of Mrs. Douglas 
Hapeman, of Ottawa, IIll., with whom it had been a 
long cherished idea, that this meeting was called to- 
gether by Mrs. L. Brace Shattuck, one of the leaders 
in organization and parliamentary procedure in club 
life in Chicago. 

Invitations*were sent to such women as were eligi- 
ble to membership and a number responded to. the 


Mrs. DouGLtas HAPEMAN, 
President National Society. 


call. On the eleventh day of May, 1899, the organi- 
zation was perfected, a committee was appointed to 
draft a constitution and by-laws and Mrs. L. Brace 
Shattuck was eiected President. 

In the greeting of the Society to those who were 
eligible to membership, it says, “the officers of the 
army and navy may well take pride in their peerless 
achievement, and it was particularly fitting that they 
should organize the Military Order of the Loyal Le- 
gion to cherish the memories and associations of the 
unity and indivisibility of the republic and to 
strengthen the ties of fraternal fellowship and sym- 
pathy formed by companionship in arms.” Their 
wives and daughters take no less pride in the part 
these heroic men played in the drama of that war, 
which General John C. Black said in his address to 
the Grand Army men at the dedication of Memorial 


Order of the Dames of Legion 


Hall in Chicago, was the greatest war of all history 
or of all time, and it is as well the privilege and the 
right of the wives and mothers who bore their part 
nobly and unflinchingly in the great conflict to asso- 
ciate themselves together to perpetuate and keep 
green the memory of the heroic part played by 
woman. 

On Thursday, October 5, 1899, the first regular 
meeting of the Society was held at the Grand Pacific 
Hotel, Chicago. Mrs. John A. Logan, on making the 
address of the afternoon on the value of “Patriotic 
Societies,’ made a strong point on their behalf when 
she said, “there were none too many in existence. 
They are indispensable to the welfare of our country. 
The spirit they inculcate would make it impossible 
for any considerable number of men to destroy the 
nation.” Mrs. E. B. Sherman, wife of Judge Sher- 
man, has also contributed a fine paper on “The first 
Patriotic Society in the United States, the order of 
the Cincinnati.” 

Fine music, recitations and also addresses made, or 
papers read by members of the Loyal Legion are part 
of the program of the afternoon, It is very inspiring 
to listen to our heroes as they live over again the 
scenes of battle and campaign, of victory or defeat, 
when the heart grew sick at the hope deferred, of the 
victory that finally came, from soldierly duty nobly 
done, of supreme self-sacrifice freely rendered. 

The stated meetings are held on the first Thursday. 
of every month, from October to May inclusive, at 
the Grand Pacific Hotel. On October 6, 1899, the 
Dames of the Loyal Legion became a legally organ- 
ized corporation under. the Jaws of the State of 
Illinois. 

The Order is composed of State Societies and a 
National Society. The senior Society is that of the 
State of Illinois, the first and at present the only one 
organized, although the organization committee have 
good prospects of reporting the formation of societies 
in several of the States. 

The Society joined the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs May 19, 1901. 


The object of this Order will be to foster hei: 


spirit of patriotism and to cherish the memory of 
those men and women whose distinguished services 
during the Civil War so largely aided in preserving 
the integrity of the government of the United States 
of America. 

The Society for several vears has been contributing 
a library of historical and patriotic books to the IIli- 
nois Federation of Women’s Clubs as a circulating 
library, on educational lines, having for its object the 
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diffusion of knowledge and promotion of love of 

country and of good citizenship among the young 

who will be the future citizens of our great republic. 
Some benevolent work brought to the notice of the 


Dames was accomplished by them individually and 


in cooperation with the Loyal Legion, and they will 
continue this work as circumstances and _ occasion 
require. 

The past Presidents have been Mrs. L. Brace Shat- 
tuck, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Douglas Hapeman, Ottawa, 
Iil.; Mrs. Simeon H. Crane, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. 


Mrs. JoHN A. Grier, 
President, Illinois. 
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Heman B. Jackson, Evanston, IIl.; Mrs. E. B. Sher- 
man, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. O. W. Ballard, Chicago, Ill. 

Those who are entitled to the membership of this 
Order are the wives, mothers, daughters and widows 
of the companions of the Military Order of the Loyal 
Legion of the United States, the daughters of the 
descendants of said companions who have attained 
the age of eighteen years, the widows of officers who 
were not members of the Military Order of the Loyal 
Legion, but were eligible as such, and the daughters 
of such deceased officers. 

The National Society of the Dames of the Loyal 
Legion was organized April 9, 1904, and consists of 


.the present and past officers of the State Societies. 


Mrs. Douglas Hapeman is President, The head- 
quarters of the Order is located in the City of Chi- 
cago, where the National Society will meet once in 
every two years, in alternate years at such places as 
the Society shall designate, the meetings to be held 
the second Thursday in May of each successive year. 

The Society has one hundred members and a num- 
ber of applications have been received to be acted 
upon at the first meeting of the Council in October, 
1904. The register includes members from Ohio, 
Georgia, Indiana, Nebraska, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, California, Kansas, Maryland, Connecticut 
and Washington, D. C. 

Efforts towards obtaining a National Charter from 
Congress will be made this fall, and thus the per- 
spective will ever widen for future usefulness and 
patriotic effort for the Dames of the Loyal Legion. 

ANNA E. GRIER, 
President and Historian. 


Sunset Dreams 


Oh, drifting clouds and dreams are sister things, 

A shadow-world that moves in still delight, 

A magic kingdom, moated by the night; 

Like alien stars in their wild wanderings 

Their turrets rise, and burnished sunsettings 

Crown with blent gold their battlements and spires. 

There is a Castle with its windowed fires, 

And there a mystic seraphim, whose wings 

Gleam with the prismic opals of the sky; 

Irom far a royal Galleon draws nigh, 

Gem-prowed and treasure-heaped, whose harbor bay 

Lies in the pathway of the dying day. 

Oh! transient idyl,—fashioned but in vain, 

Since Night now fills the silent, star-sown plain. 
MINNIE Ferris HAvENSTEIN. 
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paul Jones Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution 


T remained for the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, through one of its chapters, to do 
honor to Paul Jones’ memory in placing a suit- 

able memorial upon a school-house in the Island ward 
of Boston, Massachusetts. That only one chapter 


PAUL JONES 


in seven hundred or more bears his name is due to 
the fact that the National Society some few vears 
ago made a law whereby no two chapter names could 
be duplicated. 

In 1898 a small band of women, 13 in number, 
gathered together in Boston, organized, and on Flag 
Day that year launched their ship under the inspira- 
tion of Miss Marion Howard Brazier who conceived 
the idea, and who has been instrumental in attaining 
the desired goal. Miss Brazier at the time was serv- 
ing another chapter which owes its existence to her 
efforts—the Bunker Hill—and not for an instant did 
she fail in her duty to both organizations. 


When the Paul Jones chapter needed her experi- 
enced hand at the helm, she in response to a “round 
robin” letter took hold and in various ways has aided 
in the work, never losing her hold and interest. Her 
first suggestion was that the name Paul Jones should 
appear upon a public building, so the matter was 
taken before a committee composed of delegates from 
the four Revolutionary societies in the State, called 
the Advisory Committee on Co-operation in Patriotic 
Work. It was unanimously agreed to support the 
petition to the school committee of Boston, to name 
a new schoolhouse for Paul Jones. Permission was 


MARION HowArRD BRAZIER 


granted. Later the chapter again appealed for sup- 
port in placing a tablet upon said building. Again 
the committee co-operated going to the extent of as- 
suming the responsibility, but giving the Paul Jones 
chapter the privilege of having its name appear upon. 
the tablet. All this met with the approval of the 
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School Committee, the architect of the building, Mr. 
Edward Payson Whitman, and others. The tablet 
was designed and cast by Mr. George P. Tilton of 
Newburyport, a member of the Massachusetts S. A. R. 
It was unveiled and dedicated April 15, 1904, with 
suitable exercises and under pleasant auspices, several 
hundred children participating. Miss Dorothy Bates, 
daughter of Governor John L. Bates, drew aside the 
American Union Jack and Lieut. Governor Curtis 
Guild presented it in an eloquent speech to the school 
committee through its chairman, Mr. John E. Brett, 
who responded felicitously. Rev. Edward A. Horton 
(a sailor of ’61) and the chapter chaplain delivered a 
patriotic address, and Mrs. Sara White Lee repre- 
senting the U. S. Daughters of 1812 (which contrib- 
uted toward the tablet) spoke briefly. Lined up 
throughout the building were men from the Mass. 
Naval Brigade who served in the War with Spain. 
Everywhere the national colors were seen and buglers 
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from the 1oth Artillery Band, U. S. A., contributed 
to the musical program. 

Paul Jones chapter has 31 earnest members near}, 
all being accomplished young women. It has two 
“real daughters,” one of whom is a daughter of a 
“man behind the gun” on the Bon Homme Richard. 
The regent, Miss Brazier, had an ancestor in the fleet 
while two members are descended from the first cap- 
tain of the Mayflower. Mr. Richmond P. Hobson, 
late Capt. U. S. N., is the chapter official orator. Mr. 
George H. Galpin, the Bos’n. ‘There are several as- 
sociate members, nearly all of whom are officers of - 
other chapters. Their natal day is June 14th, when 
biennially the chapter holds a large patriotic meeting 
in Boston. It will assist during the G. A. R. en- 
campment when the D. A. R. headquarters will be 
open to all visiting Daughters who are delegates to 
the Woman's Relief Corps, Auxiliary to the G. A. R. 


PAUL 


‘Thou, too, 
Sail on, O Union, 


JONES’ 


SCHOOLHOUSE. 


sail on, O Ship of State! 
strong and great! 


Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on the fate! 

We know what Master laid thy keel, 
What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 

In what a forge and what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 


From 


“The Building of the Ship,” by Henry Wadsworth 
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With the Shakespeare Clubs 
Gp Cora Weiles Drow 


Cwo Gentlemen of Verona 


“HIS play, written when Shakespeare was be- 
a | tween twenty-seven and thirty years old, 1s 
of a very different type from ‘Love's Labor 
Lost.” It is a comedy drawn on well defined lines, 
and introducing varied characters and _ situations. 
Unlike his second play, “The Comedy of Errors,” it 
does not lapse into a farce, but retains the elements 
of true comedy throughout. The scene of the play 
is laid in Italy, but it is England with Italian settings; 
English people in Italian clothes; solid John Bulls 
under Italian names. 

The ‘characters consist of the Duke of Milan, a 
typical tyrant of his time, overbearing, but with a 
keen sense of justice; feeling so sure that his way 
is the only right way, that he considers he is doing 
a favor when he forces it upon others; finding it 1m- 
possible to realize that a girl of twenty-one is capable 
of independent thought, and therefore treating his 
daughter as a person without judgment or ability to 
choose. The two gentlemen of Verona are Valentine 
and Proteous. The first 1s a gentleman in every 
sense, with a pure heart and a single eye, who judges 
others by himself, and accordingly, trusts all the 
world until taught by sad experience the impossibility 
of that line of conduct; a singularly sincere man, 
and yet a trifle slow, one to whom we would hardly 
intrust a task requiring finesse, but who is, neverthe- 
less, eminently trust-worthy. In Proteous, the other 
gentleman, we have a perfect specimen of a good- 
looking, pleasure-loving, self-indulgent young man. 
As he possesses a very unreasonable father, he has 
developed a beautiful aptitude for falsehood, and can 
utter an untruth with the frank openness which is 
generally only accorded the genuine article. His one 
desire is to enjoy life without friction, and in order 
to attain it he systematically tries to do and say the 
thing he believes will be most pleasing to the person 
with whom he happens to be. Sylvia, the Duke's 
daughter, is a woman of the world, born and brought 
up at court. Living constantly before the public eye, 
she has learned to have a great insight into human 
nature, and is a young woman well able to take care 
of herself. Julia is of a very different type. She is 
the eternal feminine, the type that looks upon her 
loye as her lord and master, whose every action is 
perfect, and whose faults must be condoned. A wo- 
man who loves once and for always, irrespective of 
the worth of the object. In the three servants, Speed, 
Launce and Lucette, we notice much that gives us 


food for thought. Servants were certainly as far 
from perfect in those days as in these. 

The scene of the play is laid, first in Verona, and 
later in Milan. ‘The last city is spoken of as the em- 
peror’s seat, because a large part of Italy was at this 
time included in the kingdom of Lombart, and was 
under the protection of the Emperor of Austria, 
whose representative was the Duke of Milan. 

The play is unique in possessing no star part. 
Shakespeare, at this time, did not realize the value of 
a “star,” and made at least four of his characters of 
equal importance. We note at once the difference 
between this play and that of ‘‘Love’s Labor Lost 
The hand of the master has gained firmness, his touch 
is no longer so light, less is left to the imagination, 
and the characters are becoming more human. Val-* 
entine and Proteous supply us with a perfect con- 
trast. Valentine’s truth and sincerity make a back- 
ground which bring the double-dealing and untruth- 
fulness of Proteous out in bold relief. Sylvia's able 
management of a situation beset with difficulties and 
dangers, offers a fine contrast to Julia’s weak yield- 
ing to the sway of a love for a most unworthy man. 
The servants of the play all show a lack of training. 
They speak their minds on every occasion, and often 
in a very impertinent manner. They offer a study 
which is not the least interesting of those suggested 
by the play. Speed is evidently a much better bred 
individual than Launce, and would lead us to believe 
that, following a very common custom of the times, 
he had been educated with his master. His remarks 
on Valentine’s love symptoms show an_ intimate 
knowledge of Valentine’s character. We are left in 
the dark as to why he did not share his master’s exile. 
-Launce is a rough diamond, with sufficient knowl- 
edge of the world to realize that dogs are often truer 
friends than human beings. Lucette is an excellent 
type of a pert lady’s maid, but kind-hearted withal, 
and devoted to her mistress’s interest. The other. 
characters of the play are so subordinate as to be of 
small importance. We smile at the gentlemen bandits, 
and wonder if Sullivan obtained his idea of the 
“Pirates of Penzance” from this play. 

- That Shakespeare was a past master in logic is 
proved by the masterly way he causes Proteous to 
reason himself out of one of the falsest positions in 
which a man was ever placed, by his own lack of in- 
tegrity. To quote from another play, Proteous is 
“One of these fellows of infinite tongue that can 
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rhyme themselves into a lady’s favor, they do always 
reason themselves out again.” In marked contrast 
to Proteous and his selfish conceit, a conceit that 
leads him to place his own pleasure above every duty 
and to value women only as they minister to his pass- 
ing fancies, is Valentine’s constancy and self-depre- 
ciation where his love is concerned. ‘The finest lines 
in the play are undoubtedly found in Valentine’s so- 
liloquy at the time of his banishment. Sylvia is his 
all, and without Sylvia life is valueless. The play is 
more of a character study than most of Shakespeare’s. 
In the first act we are introduced’ to our two young 
men just starting out to see the world. Their char- 
acters are outlined, but we are left in doubt as to how 
they will develop. The second act is given up to the 
effect of various events on this character development. 
The third introduces the natural results which must 
follow when such characters are so circumstanced. 
The fourth and fifth acts contain the working out of 
the position such characters would take in the society 
in which they are found and the estimate the world 
would place on their actions. This is, in fact, a very 
remarkable piece. of character study, and will well 
repay careful analysis. ‘The character of Proteous 
is drawn in a masterly manner. We feel his charm, 
we loathe his worthlessness. The success of this 
play, from a dramatic standpoint, would depend en- 
tirely upon the manner in which the characters were 
handled. The action is slow, the situations interest- 
ing rather than exciting, the interest rests in the de- 
velopment of character. . 

It was probably not a_ success, for Shakespeare 
never wrote another play of this nature. He saw his 


audience required something more stimulating. This 


must have been particularly true of the audience of 
Shakespedre’s ° time. Without the accessories of 
scenic effects, a play without thrilling situations 


would be hard to carry. It is said of “Fire Two Gen- 


tlemen of Verona,” that it reads better than it acts, 
but this is not the case if it is properly acted. It 1s, 
indeed, without a star part, but it needs four stars to 
properly present it. We gain much information in 
regard to the customs of the polite society of the 
times, but they are English customs, not Italian. In 
England every young man who could afford to do 
so, left home to See the world. In Italy this custor. 
did not prevail. Italian gallants would never have 
been allowed to talk unrestrictedly with members of 
the other sex, but in this, as in all the other features 
in the play, Shakespeare introduced the custom of his 
own country. That this play is the work of a young 
man is proved in many ways. The action is uneven, 
the situations not clearly defined, the climax too 
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hastily reached. Much of it is crude, and the con- 
stant rhyming spoils many of the lines. When 
Proteous bids farewell to Julia, she suggests that they 
‘Seal the bargain with a holy kiss.” This is the only 
time Shakespeare leaves the suggestion of a kiss to 
the young lady. It is one of the touches that show 
his hand was not yet perfected to his task. 

What would the play of the present day be without 
the elaborate stage costumes? Not only is the dress- 
ing of the characters treated with the most careful 
thought, but the most minute detail of the stage fur- 
nishing receives equally careful consideration. In 
Bernard Shaw’s ‘‘Philanderer” we have a type of a 
man very similar to Proteous, but Proteous gone to 
seed. The author designates the manner in which 
this character shall be dressed, down to the tying of 
his shoes. Nothing is left to chance. The character | 
is supposed to be reflected in the dress. Thus, all the 
characters in the play are worked out to the extent 
of designating not only their style of dress, but when 
and how they shall gesticulate. Read this play and 
note the minutiz of the “business,” and compare it 
with the play under consideration where there is no 
so-called “business.” Read Shaw’s play without the 
‘business,’ and see how differently you are im- 
pressed and how much the “business” means. Only 
thus can you appreciate the gréat*genius of our great- 
est dramatist, who can call up the imagination 
through the power of his will and invest his charac- 
ters with vitality without the help of the written 
word. Note the absence of action in Shaw’s play. 
Try and decide as to where the difference lies in the 
methods employed in working out the development of 
character by Shaw and Shakespeare, 

Suggestions for Study—Have the play read aloud and let 
each character be rendered by separate individuals. Study 
the characters first separately and then collectively. Read 
some book which treats of the stage settings of the times and 
the conventional costumes of the actors, such as “Shake- 
speare as a Dramatic Artist,” by Moulton. 

The next play to be considered will be “.A| Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” The following questions are suggested as 


bearing upon the method to be pursued in the consideration 
of the play. 

To what class of dramas does it belong? 

Is it a unit or a collection of units? 

Is it built upon situation or character? 

From what sources are the stories obtained? 

What constitutes the main action? 

Had the fairy action been used before? 

From whence is the story of Pyramus and Thisbe derived? 

What does Shakespeare introduce for the first time in the 
character of Bottom? 

Books. of reference—Halliwell-Phillips, “Illustration of 
the Fairy Mythology;” of a “Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
Dyer, “Folk-Lore of Shakespeare.” 


Clubs having any special questions they desire to have an- 
swered in regard to the plays already considered must send 
them in before October first. 

| speare department. 


Address Editor of Shake- 
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Albany. 


Opening of Schools 
EPTEMBER is an important month in _ the 
S home life of the whole nation, for in that 
month the schools open, and hundreds of 
thousands of children are enrolled to be educated for 
life and its needs. 

Parents must decide where the children shall gO, 
and they cannot exercise too great care in this mat- 
ter. There are many things to be considered in mak- 
ing their decision. 

The educational standards of the school, the char- 
acter of the teachers who will surely mould the ideals 
of the children, as well as teach them the required 
lessons, the hygienic condition of the school build- 
ings, are all important points to be taken into con- 
sideration before deciding on a school. 

In the greater freedom of choice which is possible 


the parents. The public schools of the land should 
not be left to the direction of politicians. They are 
the nurseries of the future citizens of America. They 


are forming their ideals, training them in far more 


than reading, writing, and arithmetic. They are 
deserving of the thoughful study and support of 
every organization working for civic and social bet- 
terment. 

The Mother’s Congress has recognized the great 
need for bringing parents into touch: with teachers 
and the school. 

The benefit is mutual, and is of untold value to the 
child—that bundle of infinite possibilities whose de- 
velopment is of vital interest to the community as 
well as to those to whom he is connected by family 
ties. 


Is there a Parents’ Association, or Child Study 


for some parents, there is usually greater opportunity in connection with the school your children at- 


to secure a school which embodies all the requisite 
advantages. 

The public schools, however, taking by far the 
greater number of children, are correspondingly 
more important, and they should consequently main- 
tain the highest possible standards. 

They should possess every equipment that will be 
beneficial to the children. They should have the in- 
telligent interest and codperation of every parent in 
bringing them up to their highest possibilities. They 
should give to their pupil a knowledge of the sub- 
jects which are of fundamental importance. They 
should strive to educate mind, and hand, and body, 
and to stimulate an interest in study, which will in- 
fluence the child’s future long after school days are 
over. 

This cannot be done, unless the school is supple- 
mented by the intelligent interest and codperation of 


end? If there is, do you attend the meetings? Is 
the association merely to exhibit the work of the 
school, or is it to consider the child’s needs in home 
and school, and the best methods of providing for 
them ? 


Do you know the life of your child in school, the 
influences, physical and moral which surround him? 
Are you stimulating the weak places? The forma- 


tive years of life soon pass, yet they leave an impress | 


never to be effaced. 

In the Parents’ Association, the Congress outlines 
the study of subjects, which give to parents sugges- 
tions that will enable them to meet intelligently the 
problems which come to all parents: 

‘How to Organize Parents’ Auxiliaries in Public 
Schools,” “Suggestive Books for Mothers,” and 
“Children’s Book-List,” will aid those who will or- 
ganize such circles in the schools. To those who are 
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interested in the most far-reaching civic work, a 
study of the benefits of the Child Study Circle or 
Parents’ Association as organized under the auspices 
of the Congress will be convincing. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE SCHOOLS. 


Every girl’s education should include the knowl- 
edge of all the arts which are required to make a 
wholesome well-ordered home. ‘The science of 
marketing, the hygiene of the house and its sur- 
roundings, the attractive, dainty serving of meals, 
the preparation of food, and the selection of menus 
which will nourish the varied needs of the body, the 
study of economy in administration, the knowledge 
of laundry work and sewing are all needed in the 
education for life. 

After school and college, the girl who desires the 
all-round culture which will make her a true help- 
meet to the loved one of whom she dreams, a wise 
mother, a good home-maker, and a charming hostess 
in her well-ordered home should take a course in 
Domestic Science in some of the good schools which 
supply the training for the domestic arts. They be- 
come fine arts when done by the girls who have re- 
ceived the broader outlook of college life, and who 
then master the science of home-making. Whether 
one directs servants, or does the work herself, the 
knowledge of how to do is of inestimable value. It 
goes far toward making happy marriages and con- 
tented homes. 

The good old word “‘help-meet” is one every girl, 
every woman should consider. She should fit herself 
to be that in its truest sense to the husband of her 
choice. Her own happiness, the happiness of her 
household will depend largely on her efficiency in 
home administration. 

Oread Institute, at Worcester, Mass., which for 
the past eight years has given an excellent course in 
Domestic Science to young women from every part 
of the United States, especially fitting them for 
teachers, has removed to Maryland. A large farm of 
about two thousand acres on the Gunpowder River 
has been purchased. It is in a beautiful hilly sec- 
tion, with land of highest fertility, and a handsome 
building is being erected for the school. Here, in 
addition to the instruction in domestic arts, there will 
be opportunity for wholesome out-door life, horse- 
back riding, dairy work, gardening and _ poultry 
raising. 

In addition to the school for young women, a farm 
school for boys of sixteen or over is to open in Sep- 
tember. The application of science to farming, the 
way to make the land give the greatest results, the 
combination of farm-work and study is expected to 
show that farming, when conducted in a scientific 
manner, is a good business fer men, promoting 
healthy, wholesome, comfortable life. 
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The founder of Oread purchased with the farm all 
the valuable stock ‘of cattle, poultry, collie dogs, and 
horses, and the products of the farm school beyond 
what are needed for home use will be disposed of in 
adjacent cities, and will go toward the support of the 
school. 

A Correspondence School in Domestic Science has 
been established in connection with Armour Insti- 
tute, Chicago, for those who are not able to gain this 
knowledge in any other way. 

The Congress notes with pleasure the establish- 
ment and development of such schools which supply 
a great want in the home life. 

Drexel Institute, Pratt Institute, and similar insti- 
tutions are doing a valuable work in large cities in 
giving, at moderate cost, courses in domestic arts. 
The evening courses for girls who support them- 
selves, and are occupied during the day, are especially 
valuable. There is little to fit the wage-earner in 
shop, factory or office to become a help-mect in the 
home. All that supplies. the lack contributes to the 
well-being of society. 


Che Pspchology of Adolescence; By G. Stanley Hall 


The publication of this book on child development is of 
interest to all who are with children, whether 
parents, teachers or social workers among. children. 

Child-study, applied to the problem that meet all who are 
earnestly and conscientiously trying to train and educate 
children is of inestimable value. 

Dr. Hall was a pioneer in the field of child-study. His 
influence and work has stimulated many others to an ap- 
preciation that children may develop more evenly and nor- 


associated 


mally if their race tendencies and their needs are ‘understood 
and adequately supplied. 

He has devoted years to the investigation embodied: in this 
book, and has also brought into it the result of the thought 
and study of many others. 

The chapter on the “Growth of Motor Power and Fune- 
tion” should be studied by parents and educators. If this 
subject were more fully understood in its relation to the 
moral as well as physical development, it would cause very 
different methods in the education of children. 
of adolescence, especially that part 
spaces conning books, 


“The world 
which sits in 
and travails all the more 
grievously and yearningly, because unconsciously, waits for 
a redeemer for its body. ‘Till he appears, our culture must 
remain for most.a little hollow, falsetto, and handicapped by 
school-bred - diseases. 


closed 


groans 


The modern gymnasium performs its 
chief service during adolescence, dnd is one of the beneficent 
agencies of which not a few but every youth should make 
large use.” 

The gchapters on “Juvenile. Faults, Immoralities and 
Crime,” “Sexual Development,” “Adolescence in Literature 
and Biography,” “Diseases of Body and Mind,” “Intellectual 
Development and FEdueation,” are full of suggestion to the 
thoughtful reader. 

The Congress of Mothers welcomes this book as a val- 
uable contribution to the study of childhood, and recom- 
mends it to study clubs, teachers, parents, probation officers, 
and all who have a part in the building of the future citizen. 

Such study underlies penology, and if understood by 
judges and framers of educational and criminal codes, would 


| 
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go far toward reducing the number of human wrecks on 
life’s journey. 

When individuals, communities and nations intelligently 
provide for the physical, mental and moral growth of every 
child, humanity will ascend to far higher planes than it has 
yet reached. 

The loving Father has implanted in every human soul the 
germ of good. Society by its ignorance, negligence and mis- 
taken methods of caring for the little ones, has been respon- 
sible for the physical and moral degradation of our times. 

There is no study of such vital import as the study of 
childhood’s needs. 

There is no work of deeper moment to any nation than to 
see that these needs are adequately met. 


JUVENILE COURT OF. PROBATION. 


The visit to this country of Dr. Baernreither; Privy 
Counsellor to the Emperor of Austria-Hungary and 
ex-Minister of State, for the sole purpose of study- 
ing the Juvenile Court and probation work in Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, and Denver is of special interest 
to the Mother’s Congress as indicating the wide ex- 
tent of the interest in this important phase of caring 
for unfortunate children. 

Dr. Baernreither has made a study of criminology, 
and is desirous of giving to Austria-Hungary the 
most effective system of child-care. Since the intro- 
duction of factories and city life in Austria for the 
children of the peasants, the problem of child crime 
has increased. 

It is a hopeful sign when a nation sends one of its 
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highest officials to study the methods protecting its 
children. 


CHAIRMAN OF EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


Mrs. William S. Hefferan, of Chicago, President 
of the Illinois Congress of Mothers, has accepted the 
Chairmanship of the Education Committee. Ars. 
Hefferan has been active in mother-work and educa- 
tional work, and in association with the other mem- 
bers of the committee will prepare new study-out- 
lines for mother’s clubs and parents’ associations. 


CONGRESS WORK. 


The summer season brings a cessation of work in 
most organizations, and after the large and success- 


ful meeting in Chicago the inclination to rest until 


autumn was natural. 

_ This, however, has not been possible to the officers 
of the Congress. The continuance of the campaign 
against the encroachments of Mormonism, the exten- 
sion of the Juvenile Court and probation work, the 
efforts to modify child-labor, the editing of the report 
of the Chicago Congress, the inauguration of the 
work for childhood in States where it has not vet 
been organized, have gone on steadily during the 
summer. There is much encouragement in the results 
already attained. Every State, every city, every vil- 
lage, every school should have its branch of the Con- 


gress of Mothers to guard the interests of childhood. 


Che Soul of the Summer 


I am the Soul of the Summer, 
I call te the rivers and streams ; 

They wake in the hills and the mountains 
And leap to the sea of their dreams. 


I am the Soul of the Summer, 
The great sun I woo at my will, 
And all the dim woods and the forests 
With splendor and glory I thrill. 


I am the Soul of the Summer, 
I breathe o’er the face of the earth, 
It heaves with new joy—and in rapture 
To beautiful flowers gives birth. 


I am the Soul of the Summer, 
Knamored of me is the night; 

I revel in bliss until dawning, 
In glamour and perfume and light. 


I am the Soul of the Summer, 

The birds come and sing in my praise; 
Like a fierce flaming fountain of fire 

I pulse through the veins of the days. 


I am the Soul of the Summer, 
I whisper to maiden and youth; 
They tremble with hopes I am bringing, 
I seal them with ardor of truth. 


I am the Soul of the Summer, 
I fling a gold veil o’er the past, 

And straightway the old and the weary 
Again into dreamland are cast. 


I am the Soul of the Summer, 
Love’s mystical secrets are mine— 
Love’s magical spell is upon me, 
The Sout of the SUMMER, divine. 
ANNETTE KouHN. 
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CHARTER TRUSTEES NATIONAL 


Mrs. WILLIAM GERRY SLADE 
Mrs. Georce WoopwarRD 


Mrs. Jacos GeorGe ULLERY 
Mrs. Bowman A. MCCALLA 


Mrs. EpwarpD Rosy, Chatrman 


Mrs. WILLIAM GERRY SLADE, New York, President National. 

Miss M. Louise Epce, New Jersey, Cor. Sec. National. 
Mrs. CLARENCE F. R. JENNE, Vermont, Treasurer National, 
Mrs. RoBertTC. Barry. Maryland, Curator National. 

Mrs. JoHN B. RIcHarpson, Louisiana, Historian National. 
Mrs. EDWARD Rosy, Illinois. Charter Trustee National. 
Mrs. GeorGE A. Lupin, New York, Sfectal Secretary National, 


Mrs. WesTERN BASCOME, Missouri, First Vice-Pres. National. 
“Mrs. SULLIVAN JOHNSON, Pennsylvania, Second V-Pres. Nat'l. 
Mrs. Netson V. Titus, Massachusetts, Third V-Pres. Nat l. 
Mrs. Frora ADAMS DaRLING, Founder General, Director Nat'l. 
Mrs. WILLIAM F. CorKRAN, Delaware, Rec. Sec. National. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

The officers of the Pennsylvania Society of United 
States Daughters of 1812 are: President, Mrs. Sul- 
livan Johnson; First Vice-President, Mrs. Henry 
Clay Marshall; Second Vice-President, Mrs. Thomas 
McD. Jones; Third Vice-President, Mrs. Joseph W. 
Marsh; Recording Secretary, Mrs. Robert T. Reine- 
man;,Corresponding Secretary, Miss Catherine I. 
Egle; Registrar, Mrs. William Hunter House; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Edward H. Ward; Historian, Mrs. 
Charles Delaney ; Surgeon, Millie J. Chapman, M.D. ; 
Chaplain, Rev. Edward H. Ward, D.D. Re-elected 
on May 20, 1904. 

The Keystone Chapter, of Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, held its last meeting for the season on June 
1oth, at the residence of Mrs. D. C. Kunkle. There 
was a large attendance of both members and guests. 
The Regent, Mrs. Thomas A. Jones, presided. Mrs. 
James Mersereau read an article, written by herself, 
on the Hartford Convention. Miss C. Il. Egle pre- 
pared a paper on the “Causes of the War of 1812,” 
which was read by Miss Eby. Mrs. Jones, the Re- 
gent, referred to an article in the New York Post, ot 
Friday, November 7, 1783, wherein was a proclama- 
tion of Sir Guy Carlton’s, resulting from the indig- 
nant protests he had received from Americans whose 
vessels were being molested in New York Harbor at 
that time, and showing that the outrages which 
finally resulted in this Second War with Great Britain 
had begun even before the Treaty of Peace after the 
American Revolution had been signed. 

Mrs, Richard Hummel, Mrs. Charles B. Fager, 
Mrs. M. W. McAlarney and Mrs. Morgenthaler were 
admitted to membership, and Mrs. Andrew Simonds, 
having changed her place of residence, asked for a 
transfer to the place in which ghe is expecting to re- 
side. A knife, fork and spoon, used by John Conrad 


Bucher during the War of 1812, was put on exhibi- 
tion at this meeting by Mrs. Richard Hummel, the > 
new member,—and Mr. Bucher’s granddaughter. 
These were of tortoise shell studded with steel and 
folded into a small leather case. The copy of the 
New York Post, from which the event had been read, 
and a paperweight made from the wood from the bat- 


tleship New Orleans was presented by Mrs. Jones 


to the Chapter. Miss E. E. Fager was made the cus- 
todian of these relics. The New Orleans was built 
at Sacketts Harbor, in the short space of twenty days, 
in 1814. Two banjo solos were played by Miss Mc- 
Allister. Mrs. Kunkel presented each one in attend- 
ance with a small flag pin as a souvenir of the day. 


LOUISIANA. 
TO THE DAUGHTERS OF 1812. 
The following stanzas were composed by the gifted 
young poet, Miss Lilita Lever, to be read at St. Louis 
on 1812 Day by the United States Daughters: 


Though given to an unskilled harp to wake, 
The slumbering echoes drifting down the years, 
O earnest band of women-workers take 
This ‘tin Memoriam’’ of love and tears, 
A tribute to the high-souled and the true; 
For, lo! God trusts the wardenship to you. 


The wonders of the world are gathered here 
Within this city of the azure skies, 

And all it holds of rich and rare and dear 
Unfold their splendors to our dazzled eyes; 

But, see! on each is set the common seal 

Of patience, brain and brawn, and nerves of steel. 


No fitter obelisks are reared to Fame 

Than these the wizard-wand of Progress builds, 
Fair monuments of love to the proud name 

Of Patriot, the brush of Freedom gilds 
And Science turns the page that we may read 
And learn the ethics of a higher creed. 


On Weney’s airy pinions lightly borne 1 
I thread the hallowed arsenals of Time, 
Where swords are red of rust, and laurels worn 
In victory, dim of dust and dull of grime; 
And Silence, with a finger on her lips, 
Broods o’er the miracle of life’s eclipse. d 
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For this they bled—our Fathers: for the right 

To tread the sacred soil of a free land, 
Than which no fairer lies within the sight 

Of God. Triumphant o'er the tyrant band, 
Her mountains, and her forests, and her plains, 
Proclaim with myriad tongues that freedom reigns. 


Strange murmurs echo down the vaulted years, 
Sound-waves that beat upon the shores of speech 
In memory-tones, like music of the spheres 
For sweetness, rolling from the Stygian beach 
Along the ages, where, with hushéd breath, 
They sleep, who stood for “Liberty or death.” 


And o’er me steals a yearning, undefined; 
A home-thought, branching into visions bright 
That take the form of reaches, verdure-lined, 
Sweeping beyond the outmost rim of light; 
And all the balmy air is honey-sweet, 
For there the jasmine and magnolia meet. 


A name there is, reflecting glory’s ray, 

(The name of Andrew Jackson, without peer). 
"Tis woven with the laurel and the bay; 

‘Tis gemmed with many a loving, grateful tear; 
And when the sun in majesty has set 
The breezes whisper it around Chalmette. 


Chalmette! Thrice-hallowed, sacred, war-scarred spot! 
Peace broodeth like the ring-dove on her nest, 

And where the sod is plowed with shell and shot 
The timid daisy lifts her fragile crest, 

Lending her beauty in the dewy dawn 

To deck the field where liberty was born. 


There, spreading joyous wings, the wild bird cleaves 
The lambent air to trill his rising lay 

That cheers his patient mate among the leaves, 
Warming her tiny eggs the live-long day; 

And where the monument stands tall and straight, 

The sheep-fold winds at twilight through the gate. 


And often, in the languorous summer night, 
The wan moon leans and listens on her throne; 

The sliding stars watch from their dizzy height 
Those breastworks, long deserted and o’ergrown, 

And, trailing from the boughs of hoary trees, 

Gray mosses flaunt like banners on the breeze. 


Then let us keep the memory of the fray 
Green as the cedars guarding Southern slopes, 
And trace upon the tablets of to-day 
The golden records of our crowning hopes— 
Twine fadeless: garlands round each patriot grave, 
For freedom is the heritage they gave! 
Lir1ta M. Lever. 


Published in the 7Vimes-Democrat of New Orleans 
on June 17, 1904. 


NEW YORK. 

The “Greater New York City Chapter” reports the 
following officers: Regent, Mrs. George A, Ludin; 
First Vice-Regent, Mrs. George B. Wallis, Jr.; Sec- 
ond Vice-Regent, Irs. LeRoy Sunderland Smith; 
Third Vice-Regent, Mrs. Benjamin F. Hillery; Re- 
cording Secretary, Mrs. Washington L. Mann; Cor- 
responding Secretary, \Irs. William R. Hooper; As- 
sistant Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Duncan Bb. 
Harrison; Treasurer, Mrs. William Murray Crombie; 
Registrar, \lrs. Joseph J. Casey; Assistant Registrar, 
Mrs. William IF. Coxford; Historian, Mrs. Charles 
Henry Brown; Auditor, Mrs. J. Carmoreau Hatié; 
Trustees, Mrs. Edward Addison Greely, Mrs. J. 
Alexander Brown, Mrs. Emilio Puig, Mrs. Francis 
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P. Furnald, Jr., Mrs. Louis B. Allen, Mrs. Walliam 
Gerry Slade, Mrs. Jacob Hess, Mrs. H. G. Hollen- 
berg; Chairman Scrap-book Committee, Mrs. Ros- 


well Lockwood Hallstram. 


Preamble.—This, the “Greater New York City Chapter” 
adopts the Constitution of the National Society and the By- 
Laws of the State of New York. 

1. This Chapter shall be called the “Greater New York 
City Chapter.” 

2. The object shall be to localize the work as designated 
in Art. I] N. Y. State By-Laws. 

3. The membership shall be as in Art. III, Secs 1 and € 
N. Y. State By-Laws. 

4. The names for candidates for admission shall be first 
passed upon by the membership committee. If approved, 
shall be sent to the Registrar for verification of service. 
After approval of the Registrar, the name shall be brought 
before the Chapter when five adverse votes shall exclude. 

5. The initiation fee shall be one dollar. The annual 
dues shall be five dollars, payable kefore action for admis- 
sion is taken, and, subsequently, before October first of each 
and every year. 

6. The officers of this Chapter shall be the Regent, first, sec- 
ond and third Vice-Regents, Recording, Corresponding and 
Assistant Secretary, Treasurer, Auditor, Registrar, Assistant 
Registrar and Historian. There shall be eight members who 
are not officers and these officers.-and members shall form 
the Board of Trustees. 

7. Nominations and elections. io office shall be made as 
in Act. VIII N. Y. State By-Laws. 

8. The duties of the officers and chairmen shall be as out- 
lined by the Regent. 

9. The Regent is appointed for the first term by the State 
3oard of Directors for four years, till June 9, 1908. Sub- 
sequently her term of office shall be for two years. The 
first Vuice-Regent, Recording and ‘Corresponding Secre- 
taries, Registrar and Treasurer for two years. The second 
and third Vice-Regents, Assistant Secretary, Auditor, As- 
sistant Registrar and Historian for one year. The four first 
elected trustees (not officers) shall serve one year, the last 
four two years. 
years. 

10. [he annual meeting shall be on April oth. Officers 
shall qualify on June oth when the executive year shall be- 
gin. The fiscal year shall begin on October Ist of 1904. 
Subsequently on October oth of each and every year. Chap- 
ter meetings will be held on October 22, December, Febru- 
ary and April oth. Trustees’ meetings on October 2d and 
November, January, March and May oth, or the day fol- 
lowing when the above date falls on Sunday or a holiday. 
Other meetings at the call of the Regent or at the request 
of five members of the Board or twenty members of the 
Chapter. 

11. Those members present when the meeting opens (pro- 
vided equal notice has been sent to all so entitled) shall 
constitute a quorum at any or all meetings of the Chapter. 

Hitherto the officers and management of this Chapter have 
been the same as the State Society. 

The only dues paid by members of this Chapter are those 
paid to the Chapter. 

New York city entertainments, except the Honor Day 
Luncheon, will hereafter be held under the auspices of the 
Chapter. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Subsequently all elections shall be for two. 
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NIAGARA FRONTIER BUFFALO CHAPTER N. S., 


The officers and members of this Chapter were 
given in the last issue of THE CLuB Woman. ‘The 
following are the rules for local government, which 
have just been received from Mrs. John Miller Hor- 
ton, the Regent, who is under a four years’ appoint- 
ment from the New York State Board: 


WuerEAS, This Chapter, having adopted the Constitu- 
tion of the National Society, U. S. D., 1812, and the By- 
Laws of the State of N. Y., hereby formulate the following 
resolutions for the local government of the Niagara Frontier 
Buffalo Chapter, N. S. U. D., 1812, N. Y. -” 

Art. I. Name: This Chapter shall be known as The 
Niagara Frontier Buffalo Chapter of the N. S. U. D., 1812, 
of Erie (and Niagara County), N. Y. State. 

Art. IT. Sec. 1. The officers shall consist of a Regent, who 
is appointed by the New York State Board for four years 
tili January 16, 1908. 

Sec. 2. Four Regents, Recording Secretary, Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Treasurer, Registrar ‘and Historian, and a 
Board of Directors, which shall consist of the officers and 
five members of the Chapter, all of whom are appointed the 
first year by the Regent. Afterward they shall be elected 
by ballot at the annual meeting of the Chapter. 

Art. III. Durres oF Orricers: These shall be in accord- 
ance with the By-Laws of the State Society, and officers 
shall be governed in said ‘duties by reference to these By- 
Laws. 


Sec. 1. Regent. 

Sec. 2. Vice-Regents. 

Sec. 3. Recording Secretary. 
Sec. 4. Corresponding Secretary. 
Sec. 5. Treasurer. 

Sec. 6.- Registrar. 

Sec. 7. Historian. 


Art. IV Sec. 1. MeEmbersuipe: ‘This shall be in accord- 
ance with the National Constitution and State By-Laws. 

Sec. 2. Dues: These shall be one dollar initiation and 
three dollars per year. 

Art. V. ANNUAL MEETING: The annual meeting for elec- 
tion of officers and presentation of reports shall be held on 
the fifteenth of October each year, except. when that date 
falls on Sunday, when it shall be held on the Monday fol- 


(lowing. Officers elected at the annual meeting shall qualify 


on the date of the Regent’s appointment. 

Sec. 2. Election shall be by baliot. A majority vote of 
those present and voting shall constitute an election. 

Art. VI Sec. 1. Meetincs: The regular Chapter meet- 
ing shall be held monthly, except in the months of July, 
August and September, on the first Wednesday of each 
month, at three o’clock in the afternoon. 

Sec. 2. Board Meetings and Special Meetings may be 
called by the Regent of the Chapter at her own discretion. 

Art. VII. Quorum. Shall consist of five members. 

Art. VIIL Sec. 1. AMENDMENTS: These resolutions may 
be amended at anv regular meeting of the Chapter, by two- 
thirds vote of members present and voting, provided written 
notice has been given at the previcus meeting. 

Sec. 2. No resolution shall be adopted to conflict with 
the National Constitution and State By-Laws. 


MARYLAND. 


The U. S. D. of War of 1812 held a meeting in 
May for the election of officers f4r the following term 
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of four years. It was the first election since the or- 
ganization of the Society, four years ago. Our 
President, Mrs. Robert C. Barry, who has proven 
herself such a valuable officer, and who has done such 
efficient work in the organization and in the past four 
years as well, was re-elected from the floor. The re- 
mainder of the ticket was re-elected by ballot. A let- 
ter was received from Mayor Crawford, Commandant 
at Fort McHenry, extending an invitation to the 
Daughters togwisit the Fort. The invitation was ac- 
cepted, and a large number of the Daughters spent a 
very delightful morning at the Fort, where a full- 
dress drill was given in their honor. The Mayor and 
his staff received the party, and formed an escort to 
view the ramparts which had been so gallantly de- 
fended by our Maryland troops in this decisive battle, 
which sealed the independence of the United States. 
FLORENCE P. SADTLER, 
Recording Secretary. 


DELAWARE. 


Additional poetic talent comes to us from Dela- 
ware in the following lines, by one of the Vice-Presi- 
dents of the State: 

At Cooche Bridge, 

Across the Creek Red Clay, 
The Americans and British 

Had a fight one autumn day. 
To commemorate this great event 

A silver spoon was made; 
This souvenir ‘presented 

To a “General” Mrs. Slade 
jy Mrs. D., a descendant 

Of the Revolutionary force, 
Whose Grandsire was a Captain 

And who rode a big grey horse. 

(Mrs.) Wma. R. DUNCAN. 


TEXAS. 


The new naval club-house at Vallejo, California, is 
one of the most imposing in Vallejo. It is near the 
water, is four stories high, is mostly if not altogether 
the work of one of our Charter Trustees, Miss Bow- 
man A. McCalla, and represents as a nucleus the 
prize money won by Rear Admiral Bowman A. Mc- 
Calla during the Spanish-American War. President 
Roosevelt laid the corner-stone on May 14, 1903, and 
it was dedicated in June, 1904. It has cost about 
$62,000, has a theatre which will seat about five hun- 
dred persons, has baths, billiard rooms, shooting gal- 
leries, swimming pools, bowling alleys and all the 
various amusements which will interest men of the 
Navy, and one of the larger rooms of this building 
that our Texas State Society will furnish. With 
sleeping rooms and restaurant at nominal cost, this 
work of Mrs. McCalla’s appeals to all good people 
everywhere, particularly when this goodness is also 
patriotic, 
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ARKANSAS. 


The very serious illness of Mrs. C. H. Wilmans, 
the organizing appointee for the State of Arkansas, 
has delayed the work there. But as she is now on the 
road to recovery we may expect completed work in 
the fall. 

VERMONT. 


The adjourned annual meeting and election in Ver- 
mont took place Wednesday afternoon, July 2oth, at 
the home of Mrs. Jacob George Ullery, Third Na- 
f tional Charter Trustee, and Vice-President of the 
Society. Reports from different officers were given, 
showing this Society to be in a most prosperous con- 
dition. The appointment of the President does not 
expire until next year, and the result of the election 
was as follows: First Vice-President, Mrs. Jacob 
George Ullery; Second Vice-President, Mrs. H. E. 
Bond; Rec. Secretary, Mrs. G. B. White; Cor. Secre- 
tary, Mrs. N. W. Prouty; Treasurer, Mrs. F. C. 
Field; Registrar, Miss Della M. Sherman; Historian, 
Mrs. J. G. Stafford; Chaplain, Mrs. Mary G. Root, 
of Bennington; Auditor, Mrs. G. M.. Love, South 
Newfane; Councillors for three vears, Mrs. Levi K. 
Fuller, Mrs. C. A. Moore, of Bellows Falls. After 
the business the President, Mrs. C. F. R. Jenne, told 
of her recent trip to the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion, and at the conclusion refreshments were served. 


MAINE. 


A number of interesting events in the history of 
our Society have taken place recently. <A special 
meeting of the U. S. D. of 1812, State of Maine, was 
held Saturday afternoon, July 23d, at the home of the 
Vice-President, Mrs. George F. Walker, the Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Charles A. Dyer, presiding. The meeting 
was called for the purpose of presenting the members 
to Mrs. Sybil H. Lincoln, of Machias, Me., whose 
grandfather, Jeduthan Upton, of Salem, Mass., was 
captain of the schooner Polly, privateer in the War 
of 1812, built in 1805, and now the oldest craft afloat 
in American waters. Mrs. Lincoln’s great grand- 
father, Jesse Smith, for whom an imposing shaft, 
mounted with a bust of Washington, is erected in 
Salem, Mass., was one of Washington’s body-guards. 
Mrs. Lincoln entertained the Daughters with many 
interesting letters and documents relating to the War 
of 1812, among them the log of the Polly, worn-and 
vellow with age, for which Mrs. Lincoln has refused 
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a sum of money. She has put this much-prized paper 
into our care for an indefinite time, and we have 
placed it in the vault of the Historical Society until 
called for. We have a copy which we can use freely. 
This log is most interesting, giving an account of the 
captives, also the seizure of the vessel and Captain 
Upton’s imprisonment in England. This paper was 
one of the attractions at the Longfellow house, Wed- 
nesday, July 27, the last day our Society served there 
as guides (having served every Wednesday since 
June 15). We received our friends on that day and 
distributed souvenirs from an old print of the en- 
counter between the Enterprise and Boxer sent to 
the house (having seen in the paper it was our last 
day of serving) by one of our merchants across the 
way. At the close of the reception given Mrs. Lin- 
coln, the Daughters served dainty refreshments, as- 
sisted by the daughter of the hostess, Miss Stella 
Walker. 

The U. S. D. of 1812, State of Maine, will have a 
lawn party Thursday afternoon, August 4th, in South 
Portland, at the historic home of the Secretary, Mrs. 
Mary C. Young, 116 Preble street. One of the inter- 
esting historic incidents connected with this house 
was in the War of 1812 when the family occupying it 
were ordered from Fort Preble to vacate the lower 
rooms, which then became quarters for a company of 
soldiers. Another attraction, a choice collection of 
antique china, owned by Mrs. Young. “Our Field 
Day,” June 23d, was a great success. We took a trol- 
ley ride of fifteen miles to South Freeport, ‘“Casco 
Castle,” a most beautiful spot. Tables were arranged 
in the pleasant dining room, commanding a fine view 
of the islands and ocean. For our special benefit a 
fine shore dinner was served. In order that each 
member should take part, dinner cards tied with our 
ribbon on which was a question and answer relating 
to the history of the War of 1812 were placed at each 
plate. At the close of the dinner remarks were made 
by the President to the members and guests; then 
each member responded to her question, which 
brought forth thoughts from the others, and we had 
a merry time, voting it the best “Field Day” we have 
had. August 19th we go to New Meadows Inn, 
thirty miles by trolley, a most delightful place, that 
being the date of the battle between the Constitution 
and Guerriere. 

Mrs. WILLIAM GERRY SLADE, . 
National President. 


Daughters of Ohio in Mew Work 


Florence Smith 


N | RS. VIRGINIA GRANT CORBIN is one 
of the more recent acquisitions to the 
Daughters of Ohio in New York. Mrs. 
Corbin resembles her illustrious brother—the late 
General Ulysses S. Grant—and during our conversa- 
tion she frequently alluded to her associations with 
him in his early career at the military posts where 
he was from time to time located. 
Mrs. Corbin’s parents were from the “Keystone” 
State, born and brought up near Philadelphia. Emi- 
grating to Ohio among the early settlers they located 


MRS. CORBIN AT HOME 


at Point Pleasant, where Ulysses was born—one of 


the many Ohio men born not to creep into a nameless 
grave. Shortly after this they moved to George- 


town, Ohio, and the remaining five of their family of 


six were born. 


As Virginia Grant, Mrs. Corbin grew up among 


the pioneer surroundings in Ohio. She came of a 
family destined to help make up the history of the 
United States. 
with the “women who achieve,” she replied, “No; the 
niche I fill in life is in the domestic alcove: in fact, I 
think the practical *iew of life has always appealed 
to the Ohio women of my day and has been largely 
the means of making Ohio the great State it is. You 


When TI asked if I should place her 


will see that Ohio women can turn their hand to most 
anything; they are never idle,’ and with this she 
handed me a piece of her “pick up work,” a beautiful 
embroidered center piece, and said, ‘‘the six pairs of 
Renaissance curtains in my home are more of my 
handiwork’’—thus demonstrating to me that at least 
one Ohio woman was never idle. “I planned my home 
myself and superintended the building of it, and in 
consequence I have every comfort and convenience. 
Why,” she said, “I have twenty-eight pantries and 
closets, and these wide halls and spacious verandas 
were my suggestion for comfort.” Of her married 
life Mrs. Corbin said, “My late husband, Mr. A. R. 
Corbin, was a native of Switzerland, although he 
came to the United States as a boy and was educated 
at Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. He 
bequeathed his large library to the college at the time 
of his death. After his graduation he went to St. 
Louis, Mo., and was there tutor for the ‘Dent boys,’ 
and it was while he was calling on their father in 
Washington, at my brother’s first inauguration, that 
I met him. Some little time elapsed before we were 
married in Covington, Ky., where my parents lived at 
that time. My married life has all been spent in and 
near New York City. After Mr. Corbin’s death I 
traveled abroad and spent ten months with my sister, 
Mrs. Mary Grant Cramer, whose husband at that time 
was United States Minister to Switzerland. I have 
always been more or less associated with diplomats 


-and the Army and Navy owing to my brother’s ser- 


vices as President of this great nation.” 

When I asked Mrs. Corbin if she attended both 
inaugurations of her brother, she replied with a smile, 
‘No; I met my ‘fate’ at the first and was nearly 
crushed to death in the crowds; when the second 
one took place I was happily married and preferred 
to stay at home and read about it.” ‘ 

Mrs. Corbin expects next year to take an active 
part in the new society she has identified herself with, 
and will probably be one of its officers. Both Mrs. 
Corbin and Mrs. Cramer are widows and live together 
in Mrs. Corbin’s home in East Orange, N. J. Her 
nephew, Mr. Grant Cramer, is instructor in Fren¢th 
and German in the High School in New York 
City. 

Mrs. Corbin and her sister are the only two sur- 
vivors of the Grant family claimed as natives of the 
‘“Buckeve”’ State. 


: ; 
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Club Program Departinent 
Gp Winifred Harper Coolep 


A Little Study of Club programs 


HE first woman’s club was nothing but an ex- 
oa tended tea party—a sewing circle with ambi- 
tions—the members of which groped blindly 
for some broader interests which should emancipate 
women from the petty personalities that made up her 
life. The modern club is a university in little,—a 
thing of departments and sections; a disseminator of 
culture; a moulder of ideals, and an organ for prac- 
tical work. 

From vague sentimentalism the spirit of the club 
has changed to one of civic usefulness; from timidly 
apologetic the club woman has become serenely ag- 
gressive; from a jumble of ungrammatical, unclassi- 
fied indefiniteness the club program has blossomed 
into a co-ordinated, unified, classified working 
schedule. Or such is the height of evolution attained 
by the best clubs, the most progressive women, and 
the most rational programs to-day. 

Unfortunately, however, all of us do not “evolve” 
with equal success and rapidity, and all along the line, 
between the lowest and the highest types, are inter- 
mediate ones still in the throes of the process. 

Club-life is very like that of a democracy. Theo- 
retically, every one has an equal chance of getting to 
the top; but as a matter of fact, a thousand irrevo- 
cable circumstances and chances determine the selec- 
tion of office-holders, who might be, but are not, 
always chosen because of fitness and merit. 

If every club possessed one woman who, by virtue 
of extraordinary talents or opportunities, was the in- 
tellectual leader, and if that woman was put upon the 
program committee, the chart and compass of the 
club’s study undoubtedly would guide it upon agsafe 
and brilliant career. | 

Unfortunately, however, the spoils system prevails 
in some clubs,—the hit or miss election in others, and 
so it often comes about that three really ignorant, or 
indifferent, or well-meaning but incapable women 
decide the intellectual fate of all of the others, and 
concoct a program that would make the gods weep! 

‘The element of chance seems to be the only deter- 
mining factor: in some large, city clubs, “that ought 
to know better,” are found inexcusably poor pro- 
grams; whereas occasionally a village club will put 
forth an amazingly clear, concise and attractive plan 
of study. 


Alas, how vividly most of us illustrate Pope’s im- 
mortal phrase, “A little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing 
smile of the woman to whom honors are new, as she 
offers you her product—the club program—for 
perusal, with a challenge to find it, if you can, a jot 
short of perfection ? 
behold upon such pages: Several days devoted to 
Browning, others to “Our New Possessions: Cuba, 
Porto Rico, etc., their products and resources,’’—one 
day to Child Study, two to Domestic Economy, with 
coy titles, such as “Mistress and Maid,” and a plenti- 
ful sprinkling of words such as “hygiene” and “‘bac- 
teria; then a few topics upon France, or some stated 
country, such as “Women of the French Salons,’ or 
“Empress Josephine and Her Children.’ In sweet 
harmony with the foregoing, in all likelihood, will 
appear a day devoted to some local interest, such 
as “The Value of Manual Training in our city 
schools.” 

The above topics are, of course, carefully inter- 
woven (it never would do to have two upon any one 
general theme in close proximity!) and ingeniously 
scattered across the year are the inevitable “Presi- 
dent's Day,” “Echoes from the: Federation,’ “Enter- 
tainment Day,’ “Reciprocity Day,” “Reception” and 
“Anniversary.” Such interruptions furnish agree- 
able diversions in the continuity of the program! 

The foregoing, though both tragic and ludicrous, 
is not exaggerated. There are variations, but the 
very desire of adaptable and,amiable women to please 
everyone utterly ruins the unity and makes impos- 
sible any consecutive study. 

One who has wide experience with many different 
clubs and their programs is apt to become a fanatic 
upon the subject of unity. She longs to say frankly 
to confused, but eager and aspiring program makers, 
‘“Eliminate—eliminate—follow one theme consist- 
ently; or, if you must study two great comprehensive 
subjects in one season, devote the first half of the 
year to one and the next half to-the other, instead of 
alternating frantically week by week, between Ibsen’s 
Dramas and Italian Art, or American Municipal Re- 
form and Russian Literature!” 

The very large club solves its problems of catering 
to hundreds of varying tastes by dividing itself into 


Who has not seen the bland, self-satisfied 


And this is what you usually’ 


| 
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sections or departments; thus those who wish to 
study science may enter the Science Section; those 
who pine for modern problems may register under 
“Sociology” or “Charities and Corrections;’ the 
“merely literary” (!) may browse in the world-wide 
field of pure literature, and so on, ad infinitum. 

But the little club still struggles with its manifold 
tastes and desires, and crowds all of the subjects sug- 
gested by individual members into each season’s pro- 
gram until the tutti frutti produces acute mental dys- 
pepsia, much to the edification of the members’ male 
relatives. 

Men are wofully willing to exist without clubs, 
as centers of culture, but when they do organize one 
it is apt to be direct and to the purpose. An archi- 
tects’ club discusses varying phases of the subject 
and differing “schools,” but ic never departs from the 
main issue—architecture. Thus do men,—benighted 
and clubless as they are in general_—show the train- 
ing of ages in knowing clearly what they want, and 


taking the simple and direct way to obtain it. (Inci- 


dentally such things furnish a strong argument in 
favor of clubs composed of men and women!) 


Che Club Woman 


After a subject is chosen (or, at very worst, two 
subjects), then the program should begin at the be- 
ginning and follow out the logical sequence chrono- 
logically. History, literature, art, even municipal re- 
form, must develop regularly from their inception to 
their present state of perfection. 

Even a phase of a subject like some one depart- 
ment of literature—let us say the frivolous theme, 
“Modern Fiction”—is best introduced by a historical 
sketch, for instance, “The evolution of the English 
novel,’ and cencluded with an essav rounding out 
the club year, as ““The Value 6f Fiction in Modern 
Life.” 

At the end of a season devoted to one simple theme, 
divided and sub-divided, with a careful bibliography 
supplied for those who will do the relative reading, 
members come to realize that they actually know one 
thing, and that their minds have catalogued one sub- 
ject instead. of having dumped fifty miscellaneous 
scraps into a bottomless mental waste-basket. 

_ The first lesson, the manufacture of club-programs, 
should teach us is that so-called “versatility” is the 
besetting sin of modern women. 


The Kttehen-Garden 


Gp sHlrs. Samuel Washburn Harper 


nize the fact that the hour of labor must be 
varied and brightened to make it endurable 
to the little workers. 

“Sing while you work, my child; you will be twice 
as happy and the time seem shorter,” said a New 
England mother. 

Miss Huntington spent hours of thought when she 
went to live among the poor of New York City. 
How prematureiy old the little faces looked, how 
anxious over every task, vet how bravely those tasks 
were performed when explained and understood! Yet 
how evident the disgust at the toil and how hurried 
‘through to be ready for play time. Poor little chil- 
dren, must thev always do what they hate? Miss 
Huntington was introduced to Miss Haines, the well- 
known teacher, in New York in 1876, and by her was 
invited to visit her “Iinder-Garten.” There the mys- 
tery was solved. In a pretty, sunny room sat chil- 
dren of the wealthy, building with blocks and gradu- 
ally learning the rudiments of geometry. In a mo- 


t LL accustomed to dealing with children recog- 


ment her fancy painted her poor little children in the 


- Same pretty framing, setting little tables, washing lit- 


tle’ dishes, all the time listening to corrections and 
suggestions from kind teachers. The course planned 
and its value proved by trial, \liss Huntington has 
called it *Nitchen-Garden.” 

lor twenty-five vears this “‘Kitchen-Garden” has 
been the jov and delight of the poor. The system is 
a combination of songs and plays designed in a thor- 
oughly practical way to train a child in simple house- 
work. 

The lessons are made interesting and restful and 
as far as possible beautiful, elevating even the serub- 
bing of a ftloor. The lessons can be given in any 
school, the aisles being used for the exercises and 
the desks for the occupations. In schools they are 
taught to read.in classes. Why not cook, sweep, make 
beds and wash dishes? If this was done we could 
hope soon to make housekeeping easier, home more 
comfortable and cheerful, manners more selt-respect- 
ing and gentle and, if ““Cooking-Garden” is added to 
living more economical and 
healthful. «Let us have this “Kitchen-Garden” all 
over the country. It will elevate the honorable duties 
of housemaid and housekeeper. 


SSS 
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The for Pin Honey 


Gp ECvith Harman Brown 
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ary allowance made by a husband to his wife 
for her personal use; specifically, money for 
her expense in dress; apparel money.” 

The modern woman defines it as the money to pur- 
chase anything she craves, from the gaudy pearl 
necklace of the shop girl, to the autocar for the 
woman of wealth. Now-a-days most women are de- 
termined, by fair means, and sometimes, alas, by foul, 
to supply themselves with pin money. The mania is 
at its height. It stands in the way of all legitimate 


‘HE dictionary defines pin money as “a pecuni- 


business. The woman who must support herself 1s’ 


constantly being cut under by the one who merely 
fancies a luxury. The needy city laboring girl is 
often defrauded by the woman living way back in the 
country. For example, the eye of the farmer’s wife 
is caught by advertisements like the following: 

“Any lady can easily make $18 to $20 weekly !” 

“Only takes a few hours of your spare time!” 

“$3 a day sure!!” 

‘Big Money in mail order business !” 

The madness seizes her. ‘Money, more money, and 
so easily made! A silk dress (seldom to be worn), a 
high parlor lamp (never to be lighted), these lux- 
uries rise before her mind's eye in exchange for the 
extra pin money. She sits down at once and writes 
for particulars. In reply to one she ts informed that 
on payment of $43.20 she can secure fifty bottles of 
an All Cure medicine which she can readily dispose 
of at twice that price. Or, what is easier; and re- 
quires no such financial outlay, another firm sends 
her hooks to card, paying her one-half the money 
they would have to pay to the city girly The pin 
money therefore, goes to the farmer’s wife, and the 
wage away from the bread winner. 

In another circle of life, the woman, wanting to 
indulge some expensive fad which her husband can- 
not give her the money to do, secures a divorce on 
the ground of “failure to supply her with a com- 
petency,’ and goes into business for herself. Here 
she remains, sometimes six months, sometimes. six 
vears, as the case may be, until she succeeds in fool- 
ing the second man who wants to marry her. 

And so, through her primary desire for pin money, 
she has deliberately pushed herself into the rank and 
place of those who have none to support them. 

What does the country girl of the West and New 
england do when tired of the monotony of village 
life? Allured by the enticing money-making columns 
of the magazines, does she not at once resolve upon 
a career? J refer now to the girl whose parents are 


both able and willing to maintain her, but who, be- 
cause of some slight inconvenience or disagreement 
at home, insists upon leaving the family circle and 


being “in touch” with the excitements of city life.. 


Do not such girls sit at the typewriters’ desks in al- 
most every office building in this city? And are not 
some of the women’s journals, in a great measure, 
responsible for this spirit of unrest, when ‘How to 
make money” has become the burden of their song? 
And do not the girls and young men whose circum- 
stances compel them to live in the city, suffer from 
this overwhelming competition ? 

Over and over again the instances come to one’s 
ears: “Oh, my sister is studving art in New York, 
and she wanted me to come on and take a flat with 
her. So I worked up stenography and I've got a posi- 
tion just to help pay expenses. We shall only be here 
two winters, but we're here for all the fun we can get 
out of it!” Or another confides: 

“Well, in reality, I don’t actually need the money, 
but to tell you the truth, my mother and I don't get 
on together, so I just made a bolt for liberty!” And 
her liberty consists in the glorious freedom of news- 
paper writing, and a hall bed-room! The man who 
loved her in her native town finds her at last, per- 
haps, “free,” but miserable, and marries her, ill-suited 
as she has beconie for the tranquillity of a rural life. 

A well-to-do mother remarks: “If Margaret wants 
any more luxuries I tell her she will have to make the 
money to earn them.» I cannot give her any more.” 
Here is found no idea of curbing the daughter’s de- 
sire for superfluities but merely of limiting their 
source. 

Instances of a similar kind could readily be mul- 
tiplied. The school girl who considers her allowance 
inadequate, decorates burnt wood baskets and pic- 
ture frames, and sells them for pin money, to spend 
self-indulgently. 

The woman witha comfortable income but with no 
object in ife, findide herself an adept in taking pho- 
tographs, hires a studio, “just for something to do,” 
and is shortly making a lucrative pastime of what 
should be some woman's (or man’s) livelihood. 

Thus it appears that the word pin money has lost 
almost all of its original meaning. From legitimate 
pocket money from the man of the family to his wo- 
men folk, it has degenerated into a wild chaos of hap- 
hazard earnings. Could Solomon have referred to it 
when he said: ‘Better is an handful with quietness, 
than both the hands full with travail and vexation of 
spirit.” 
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The Country Cireus 


Gp Annie L. sHiller 


center of village activity. Its vine-covered 

front faced the mountain hotel whose broad 
steps were even with the country road. The inhabi- 
tants at the “Corners” seldom wrote letters, but they 
wandered in for sugar and pins and _ incidentally 
learned what mail had come for the city folks over 
the way. Morning and evening a cow was tethered 
in front of the post office door, and the hotel guests, 
with rooms facing in that direction, were often awak- 
ened near dawn by the swish-swash of milk dripping 
into a tin pail. At such times the milker could be 
seen perched on the post office steps. | 

The sun had not yet risen above the line of hills and 
mountains that shut out the horizon on both sides 
of the village street. The postmaster cared little for 
the golden lights slanting athwart the mountains, or 
the myriad shades of green and mystic streaks of 
purple. He was busy just then with his cow. ‘The 
chores must be done before the early train brought 
in the morning’s mail. A _ slouching figure came 
slowly up the street. 

“Mornin’, Jim!” 

“Mornin’, Ike!” 

A middle-aged man seated himself heavily on the 
other end of the step. Ike Johnson always rose with 
the dawn and had no use for anyone with easy con- 
science and good digestion. who could sleep. Some 
people thought that fewer hours would suffice for 
the labor he accomplished, but if his wife was of those 
critical mortals she gave no sign. Now he gazed 
awhile in the clouds. 

“T heerd thar’s a cirkis over at Dumkinsville to- 
morrer, at least so Mirandy ses. Mrs. Sims told her 
thar was to be music and animiles and elephants.” 

‘“That’s so,” said Jim. ‘‘Folks at the hotel mean to 


4 ‘HE little post office and general store was the 


“Wall, Mirandy is sort of sot on it, too. She 
hankers after the animiles. What’ll it cost?” 

“Fifty cents to get in, and there's six miles to 
drive.” 

“That seems.a good deal, a hull dollar—our .old 
hoss and wagon could take us over.” 

He gazed meditatively at the hotel. ‘“Mavbe all 
them folks will want ter go. Would thev give me a 
doller for the use of my wagon ?” 

“T think so.” 

“You don’t say so! Wall, if vou see anv of them 
wanting a conveyance, say they kin have mine. 
Mirandy is too busy to go, ennvhow.” | 

He rose and stepped down into the road. At the 
end of.the building he turned back. . 


“I say, Jim, a doller is mighty leetle money. Ask 
them a doller and a half.” 

In the meantime Mrs. Johnson was busily ironing 
some fine white clothes for a guest at the hotel. She 
saw not starch and cambric, but animals, big and 
little, flashed across her board. With the slow move- 
ment of the iron she followed the elephant’s heavy 
tread. When her little polishers curved in and out, 
in fancy she saw the horses dancing. She had never 
been to a circus, but in the back of a dictionary were 
pictures of all kinds of animals and she had long ago 
learned their names by heart. i 

The summer before a small boy at the hotel had 
had a Noah’s ark, and-one day when she watched 
him arrange the menagerie to march two by two, the 
look of interest in the pale, tired eves struck the child. 

‘Have you any children of, your own?” She Trad 
not. 

‘Tam sorry,” he said politely, “for I would like to 
send your little boy an animal.” 

“Give it to me,” she said eagerly, feeling both 
amused and ashamed. 

“Will you keep it where you can see it, and play 
with it every day? It might be lonesome away from 
the 

Shespromised, and went home the possessor of a 
zebra with wonderful stripes. She set it on the shelf 
by the clock over the kitchen table, where she could 
see it while working. Now she reached for it and 
placed it on the edge of the ironing board, that it 
might be nearer the other animals which she inwardly 


saw making their grand parade; but the iron slipped — 


and knocked it to the floor. Just then Ike returned. 

“Why, you've broke your toy,” he said. “*Animiles 
are no good ennyhow. Jim ses maybe we kin git a 
doller and a half fer our wagon on cirkis day. The 
folks at the hotel are all goin’.” 

She flushed and pushed the iron fiercely back and 
forth. 

“Wall, Mirandy, it'll cost a doller to go dol- 
ler and a half fer the wagon, and to see an animile 
thet looks like thet striped leetle thing, ‘tain’t wuth 

Her flashing eves warned him. 

“Not but what it’s mighty curus.” 
the tov and stepped to the door. 


He picked up 
“T guess I'll tell Jim 
I'll take a doller if they won’t give eny more.” 

The poor, tired woman went on with her work. 
For fiftv vears she had lived among the mountains 
and had never seen a city. Not that she realized how 
much of pleasure the world held in its grasp. All 
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her neighbors and friends lived the same life, in equal 
poverty. The pleasures of one were the pleasures of 
all. But life and death, hope and fear, came to the 
valley as well as to the towns, and the vivifying power 
of love and human sympathy—the key-note of happi- 
ness in any existence—found a dwelling place 
amongst these simple people. 

All over the countryside the circus fever had 
spread. The event would be discussed and remem- 
bered for many a year. Mirandy felt she must go. 
She could take the train and walk the mile, but the 
neighbors would wonder and question. Her husband 
did not mean to be unkind, but he was stubborn and 
unused to holidays. From her window she watched 
the summer visitors on the mountain side, climbing 
the grassy slopes to gather the tiny, luscious, wild 
strawberrics which snuggled close to the warm earth 
amidst the grass. Mlirandy had seen the big berries 
which came each day to the hotel from the city, and 
now dimly wondered why these people should value 
the modest, crimson fruit. As a child she, too, had 
joyously searched for it; but that was long ago, when 
the skies seemed bluer, the grass greener, and love 
was young. Now she wanted a change. 

The fragrance of the berries which brought a gen- 
tle whiff of childhood simplicity to world-weary city 
folks, the luscious sweetness of Arcadian flavor to 
sated palates, were unnoticed by her. Miurandy oc- 
casionally picked a few berries, when needed, but al- 
wavs spoke of “that pesky little fruit.” 

Yes, she wanted a change—noise and sights and— 
animals. 

When Mr. Johnson returned at the dinner hour the 
toy was mended and he placed it on the shelf. His 
wife gave a grateful. look of acknowledgment but did 
not mention the circus. He was waiting to be asked 
again. The postmaster had said that no one seemed 
to wish the wagon. 
~ “T heered the Simpkins are comin’ over from Pine 
Station to-morrer,” hé ventured. 

reckon so.” 

The day passed. Each wished to know the other’s 
thoughts, but would not ask. Muirandy cooked extra 
provisions and pressed her best calico gown; Ike fur- 
tively oiled the wagon wheels and dusted the old 
cushion. 

The next morning .after breakfast he sauntered 
forth into the vard, then called back, apparently as 
an after-thought: 


“You'd better have dinner a leetle early. It’s a 
long drive to Dumkinsville.” 
But they could not wait for dinner. Down the 


pearly line that wound in and out the green of the 
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mountains the vehicles steadily passed. There were 
creaky, old wagons holding bare-footed children and 
women in skimpy, faded calico dresses, but all brim- 
ming with joy and excitement. These were followed 
by buggies and carriages and later in the day by the 
gay turnouts of the people from the hotels. An ox- 
cart came over the hills with tortoise-like surety in 
its progress. | 

The Johnsons joined the earlier portion of the 
parade. At each junction where a_ branch road 
crossed the way they eagerly looked for old ac- 
quaintances. 

‘“Thet seems like the Joneses from Tomkinsville up 
there, Mirandy !” 

“So it do, but it would have been shorter for them 
to cross the creek back of our place and take the other 
road. But Oh, Ike! They’ve got Aunt Susan 
with ’em, and she eighty-five!” 

So it was all the way to town, at each fork new and 
old friends came into view. 

Before the tent, people lingered to talk. Mirandy 
pushed through the enclosure, followed by her hus- 
band, and silently turned towards the animals. Tawny 
lions, big and little, panthers and tigers, all were there. 
ven the marvelously striped zebra was found and 
welcomed as a friend. 

Mirandy slipped her hand into her husband's and 
together they traversed the long and_ fascinating 
circle. 

“Is it time for the circus to begin?” she timidly 
asked an official. It was not, so once more they 
started around. The dust was heavy from the tramp- 
ing of may feet, but it rose to her nostrils with a 
fragrance more delicate than the wild rose in the 
springtime or the exquisite sweetness of the rasp- 
berry bush when it scents the air with its ruby-red, 
sun-ripened globules. Yes, springtime and nature 
she knew. Now she would breathe deeply of life’s 
activity, novelty’and the devices of man. 

They took their seats on the stand and awaited,in a 


dream the opening of the performance. The muste, | 


people and sights were heavenly food to Mirandy, 
but somehow she saw more than she could distinctly 
bear away with her. Impressions overlapped each 
other in her excited brain, and left a mingled fan- 


tasy of elephants, horses and clowns in one wild— 


scene. 
She did not remember how she reached home. She 
had sat close to her husband with her hand on his 
arm. Ike followed her into the kitchen. He looked 
meditatively at the little toy. oo 
“It’s mighty curus,” he said. ‘‘Mirandy, it was 
wuth 14. It was wuth it.” 


= 


= 


“Come, let us go into the lane, love mine, 

And mark and gather what the autumn grows; 
The creamy elder mellowed into wine, 

The russet hip that was the pink-white rose, 
The amber woodbine into rubies turned, 

The blackberry that was the bramble born; 
Nor let the seeded clematis be spurned, 


i Nor pearls, that now are corals, of the thorn. 
Look! what a lovely posy we have made 
From the wild garden of the waning year,” 
ALFRED AUSTIN. 
F we cannot accept the poet-laureate’s invitation 
| to go into the lanes and waysides of old England 
we may get our hats and stroll among the fields 
of our own lovely New England. 

The lovely summer days are waning. We mark 
regretfully the decline of these golden days, but re- 
7 member with a thrill of expectancy that they slope 
to more golden days rich in harvests and happy 
holidays. 

Asters everywhere! Great spots blue with the 
swaying flower. Let us gather a good-sized bunch of 
them for they will never be missed from so many. 
How the poets have loved this flower. A stanza or 
4 two by one comes as we select from the great blue 
mass : 


The 
The 
The 


Autumn woods the aster knows, 
empty nest, the wind that grieves, 
sunlight breaking thro’ the shade, 
The sqtirre! chattering overhead, 

The timid rabbits’ lighter tread, 
Among the rustling trees. 

And still beside the shadowy glen 

She holds the color of the skies. 
Along the purpling waysi-le steep. 

: She hangs her fringes passing deep, 

| And Meadows drowned tn happy state 
Are lit by starry eyes. 


A little farther on, in the next field, we come to 
ufts of nodding red clover, riper and fuller 
han ever. Have you ever fashioned a bouquet of the 
very pinkest and largest? If not, do so some time. 
I know of nothing prettier for a living room or piazza 
beautifier. Its cousin, the dainty little white clover 
blossom, is sprinkled discriminately among the pink 
tufts. We admire and pass on, noting every bit of 
color at our feet. 

Here is that hardy weed that we call the Indian 
| turnip, and there is the bright “butter ’n eggs,” that 
| all the children know so well, and the tansy. 

We have come to the little brook which, thanks to 
the abundant rains of the season, is still moving on 


gu New England Fields 
Gp Grace G. Faron 


its course through the woods. Close to it on its banks 
grow the stately cardinal flower, the 


Deep-colored wonder of the forest glade, 
Edging the brook. Upon a fragile stem 
Here Autumn lifts a marvelous diadem— 
Daughter, one-half of sunshine, half of shade. 
All the lush summer’s bounty went to fill 
This jewel-bloom—its forces to distil 
This rich-wrought garment, recklessiy displayed. 
What queen of old was ever so arrayed? 
Thine is the climaxed glory of the year. 
BENTON. 


But we shall leave you in your loneliness, for you 
are better suited to your native grandeur than to any 
indoor confines, and besides, our eyes turn to feast on 
the wealth of golden-rod, the autumnal harbinger. 

Did you ever notice that so many of the autumn 
flowers are star-shaped or sun-shaped? Of course, 
the aster takes its name from its shape. Every stem 
of the golden-rod is a constellation of little suns, all 
bearing the same shape. 

Let us gather all the golden-rod our hands will 
hold. We will make our rooms vivid with great 
bunches of it. 

Here, growing against the gray fence, are great 
clusters of elderberries. We may eat a few and plan 
to visit with pail or basket a day or two later. Here, 
too, are barberries, just beginning to show a faint 
coloring of red. 


In searlet clusters o’er the gray stone wall 
The barberries lean in their autumnal air; 
Just when the fields and garden-plots are bare. 
And ere the green leaves take the tint of fall, 
They come to make the eye a festival! 

T. B. ALprIcnH. 


IfAve might only find the blue gentian! But it is 
too early’ for that dainty blossom and, alas, it is’ sel- 
dom found in this localitv. How often the poets have 
written of this flower. Bryant's offering has become 
classic. 


TO THE FRINGED GENTIAN. 


Thou blossom bright with autunin dew, 
And colored with the. heaven's own blue, 
Thou openest when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen. and frosty night. 


Thou comest not when violets lean 

O’er wandering brooks and springs unseen, 
Or columbines, in purple dressed, 

Nod o’er the ground-birds’ hidden nest. 


« 
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Thou waitest late and comest alone, 

When wocds are bare and birds are flown, 
And frosts and shortening days portend 
The aged year is near his end. 


Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sky, 
Blue—blue—as if that skylet fall 

A flower from that cerulean wall. 


I would that thus, when I shall see 
The hour of death draw near to me, 
Hope, blossoming within my heart, 
May look to heaven as I depart. 
BryYANT. 


. 
Our dear Lucy Larcom also has written of the 
gentian, in her own peculiarly sympathetic way: 


The ‘gentian hid a thoughtful eye 
Beneath dark fringes, blue and shy, 
Only by warmest noonbeams. won, 
To meet the welcome of the sun. 


The gentian searched the fields around, 
No flower’ companion there she found; 
Upward from all the woodland ways 
Floated the aster’s silvery rays. 
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The gentian, her long lashes through, 
Looked up into the sky so blue, 

And felt at home—the color there 
The good God gave herself to wear. 


The gentian shut her eyelids tight 
On talling leaf and frosty night, 
And close her azure mantle drew, 
While dreary winds around her blew. 


The gentian said, “The world is cold, 
Yet one clear glimpse of heaven I hold, 
The sun’s last thought is mine to keep; 
Enough—now let me go to sleep.” 


Letting down the bars we pass through to the 


dusty road and return home in more conventional 
fashion than we set out. What are these pearly white 
clusters growing on the dry knolls along our way? 
They are the dainty everlasting, the sentimental 
flower that seems always to belong with faded love 
letters and treasured locks of hair. However, we 
may think the more of it if we associate it with none 
of these, but with the happiness that this summer 
has given us, so we shall take a bunch of it home with 
us to cherish through the winter. 


Che Burial 


Gn Cora A. Matson Dolgon 


I said “I will hide the folly, 
I will bury it deep from sight; 
Not a heart shall know 
Of the weight of woe 
That is crushing my soul 
this night.” : 
I carried that weight in my bosom, 
With a smile on my lips 
the while, 
That no eve might see 
° Were it turned on me, 
As I traversed each weary 
mile. 


] came to the place for its hiding, 
And I levelled the turf above; 
That no one might trace 


To its resting place 
The thing I had once 
deemed love. 


But I went there again and . 
unearthed it, 
And I laid in my bosom here; 
For I could not part 
From my longing heart 
The grave of what still 
seemed dear. 


And my life is the rose above it, 
I water at night with my tears; 
Though none have known 
That this flower has grown 
With its roots in a grave 
for years. 


fn 
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Che Proper Apportionment of Cte of Doung People 
in School and Out 


Gp filrs. Ff. BR. Baukage 


THINK it is our old friend, the Spectator, who 
remarks somewhat plaintively in a recent Out- 
look that it is surprising how many one-time 

simple things are no longer entered upon without 
prayer and fasting. He is speaking particularly of 
reading for young people and frankly acknowledges 
his preference for the old unsystematic way prevail- 
ing his youth. His words touched a sympathetic 
chord in my bosom, nevertheless, I could see the fal- 
lacy of his argument. Time was and time is—so dif- 
ferent ! 

Time was when a boy must take things as they 


were and make the most of them. There was often > 


no question how best to apportion his work and his 
play, his mental exercise and his physical, and it de- 
pended altogether on the boy whether with few ad- 
vantages and less encouragement he still might suc- 
ceed in making of himself a well-balanced man. That 
he often did is much to his credit—that he oftener 
didn't showed that he needed help. Hence the evolu- 
tion in methods. In the old days life was simpler, 
now even childhood is so complex that a system is 
necessary. Nota rigid rule and compass, but a sane 
and careful arrangement of the hours so that duty 
may help pleasure and pleasure may return the com- 
pliment. 

With the best public school system in the world 
confronting us, the least we can do as parents is to 
fall into line with a supplementary system for the 
home part of our children’s education. To do less 
would be rank injustice to our children and ranker 
injustice to their teachers, so abjuring the pleasant 
memories called up by the Spectator’s reminiscence 
we should face the situation and seriously consider 
how we can best aid our children, not by doing their 
work for them but by giving them the benefit of our 
experience in the matter of helping themselves. 

Professor Fisher said before the Mothers’ Club of 
Buffalo the other day that without play a child can- 
not come into his physical, intellectual or moral birth- 
right; that play is a child’s-natural expression and 
should not be repressed: ~ And it does seem to have 
been proved that for children up to ten years of age 
the five or six hours spent in the school room ought 
to represent the whole tribute exacted from Nature 
by education. But after that time, except in children 
of delicate constitutions, and especially in the case of 
boys, the flesh is prone to wax strong at the expense 
of the spirit. Professor Lounsbury in his delightful 
life of Cooper speaks feelingly of ‘the infinite ca- 
pacity of the human mind to withstand the introduc- 


tion of knowledge.” All teachers will appreciate this, 
I am sure, and it is this capacity to withstand that in- 
telligent parents should help to combat. 

At the beginning of the school term it is well to 
confer together, teacher, parent and pupil, and then 
to plan the campaign. ‘Take, for instance, the last 
half of the Eighth Grade year, when Arithmetic, 
UL. S. History and Elementary English are the main 
studies. One of these studies it seemed necessary 
for a boy of 14 in whom I am particularly interested, 
to prepare at home, and putting our heads together 
we mapped out the following schedule: The Arith- 
metic was to be done in school as soon after the daily 
recitation as possible—done in the rough, perhaps, 
especially if there were any “can't do’ problems. 
The technical part of the English was also to be done 
there, leaving the history lesson. and “‘Evengeline,” 
which was studied in connection with the English, 
for home work. 

Rising at seven o'clock gave an undisturbed hour 
for wrestling with the unsolvable problems and copy- 
ing the work for handing in, also for a careful re- 
reading of the History lesson. On three afternoons 
of the week there was an hour’s practice in the Y. M. 
C. A. Gymnasium, which, counting the time con- 
sumed in going and coming, made the afternoon 
study hour a little later, but as a rule from five until 
after six was given to the reading of “Evangeline” 
and other things in connection. It was just here that 
we succeeded in arresting a growing taste for A. 
Conan Doyle and lesser lights in his line, and at the 
same time made Longfellow’s poem stand for some- 
thing more than a school task, by becoming very 
familiar with the scene of its action. I do not remem- 
ber the order, but during the winter we read together 
a volume of Parkman, and chapters from other his- 
torians giving versions of the Acadian affair, and 
Charles G. D. Roberts’ series of delightful books all 
dealing with that part of Canada, “The Marshes of 
Minas,” “The Forge in the Forest,’ and ‘A Sister to 
Evangeline.” 

Even Wm. Dean Howells’ “Chance Acquaintance” 
and “Their Wedding Journey” lent chapters of in- 
terest, and Chas. Dudley Warner’s ‘“Baddeck”’ finally 
established the connection between the poetical long 
ago and modern times. The journey of the melan- 
choly exiles down the Mississippi gave excuse for 
more delightful excursions into paths of literature, 
another volume of Parkman, but I will not take time 
to enumerate. The list of what we wanted to read 
was longer than the term. besides helping us to 
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know “Evangeline” these authors presented them- 
selves in so fascinating a manner to the boy just 
awaking to books that he will naturally seize every op- 
portunity to make the “Chance Acquaintance” a life- 
long friendship, and every room in his heart occupied 
by a worthy friend means one less tenantless to be 


taken by the first unsavory tramp to present himself. 


Some of our reading was done in the evenings after 
dinner, but none cf the studying, for according to 
our pleasant fiction, the evenings were not to be en- 
croached upon by anvthing so unpleasant as study. 
Nevertheless, much of the recreation was in reality 
educating ; for the monthly meetings of the S. S. Class 
Club resulted in a small knowledge of the simpler 
rules of Parliamentary, Law and a little practice in 
the less simple art of impromptu after-dinner speak- 
ing. 

This plan of ours left no free hours but those of 
Saturday, which day was eliminated from our cal- 
culations and given over almost entirely to recreation. 
Without the Y. M. C. A. Gymnasium there would 
have been too little physical exercise, but with it sup- 
plemented by a daily deep breathing exercise and ten 
minutes with the Indian club the physical body 
seemed to thrive fairly well and there was no loafing. 
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Another year has brought more complications, but 
we have kept to the same general plan, especially in 
adapting our reading, which has been considerable, to 
the literature of the term. I have cited my personal 
experience not because the results have been particu- 
larly brilliant, but because it best illustrated my ideas 
of the subject under discussion. My main object has 
been to supplement the work of the teachers in the 
school by a careful and at the same time natural ar- 
rangement of the work and the recreation outside, so 
that all things might as nearly as possible work to- 
gether for the highest good and of the one embryo 
citizen under my control and indirectly to the com- 
monwealth of which he will some day be a part. 

The subject of what constitutes proper recreation 
for young people is another story and not to be en- 
tered on here, but, on the ground that some recreation 
was necessary for each day, something simple was 
planned for nearly every night, usually taking the 
form of perpetual at-homes for the boys. These 
evening sessions were quite apt to take the form of 
a pillow fight or a fencing match, but there was al- 
ways the chance that the sports of the guests might 
find vent through avenues of peace if not educational 


ones. 


Che West Wind's Story 


When the night-mists rise o'er the Where the reeling sun of the South There are victories gained where 


winding creeks, and the clouds 
and the mountains kiss, 

The West . Wind, 
dreamer, speaks, and tells him 
a tale like this :-— 


fertile land, 


pires rise, 


“T come not over the plain and rise, And have sorrowed with those 
same empires when came the 
death film o’er their eyes; 

To wake mankind to a wild sur- I have watched the high hills 
crumbling down, 
fall of the mighty oak, 


But by the knowledge that’s borne And have seen the haughty purse- ; 
proud town go out in a whirl Your land will lead in the nation 


and the swamps where the lig- 
nums live, 


prise with the message I halt 
to give; 


of years and the march of the 


centuries, of smoke; 


By the saddening sight of a nation’s And this I have learnt in the knowl- 
edge mart of a world-wide While true and straight to the soft 
storm and stress, 
These words I speak as a guide to A woman’s heart 


tears that have fallen at Fate’s 
decrees. 


those who would fashion a na- 
tion grand, ness. 


world glows on: leagues of a 


the bullets hum and out where 
the big guns roar, 


hailing the I have blown long over the worlds Byt the kindlier creeds from tine 
of men, and have seen vast em- 


darkness come in the whirl of 
a social war. 


There is world-wealth won where 
the strong men stand on decks 
in the raging seas, 

But an empire wins with a girl's 

white hand its most glorious 
victories. 


race, and its path be a path 
flame-lit, 


white hand and that hand is as 


is the national true to it.” 


heart for glory and righteous- —From Woman’s Sphere, 


Melbourne, Australia. 
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F you want to know just how an animal in a show 
feels, live in a tent for a summer at a popular 
lake-resort. 

The Fragile Woman was lying down one day, fac- 
ing away from the open front of her tent, when she 
heard voices. | 

“Why, it has a floor!” 

“Yes, and a rug on the floor!” 

“And look! ‘There’s a washstand with a cover 
on it!” 

“They’ve got an oil-stove, too. How nice!” 

“Now I think this is the way to live.” 

“Oh, see their books and letters on the table—”’ 

“Two cot-beds all made up—” 

“And a lamp!’ 

Here the Fragile Woman raised her head. ‘There 
stood two persons dressed in feminine attire. She 
surveyed them calmly and leisurely. Then she said: 

“The animal is also on exhibition, ladies.” 

They turned and fled, one of them saying: “Well, 
did you ever!” in a tone that conveyed to the Fragile 
Woman the distinct impression that they were the 
persons insulted, and not she. 

The Fragile Woman was what she called a “nerv- 
ous prostrator.”’ The Doctor had urged a long sum- 
mer of outdoor life. The Boarders had given advice 
freely. The Minister had said: 

“A tent is no place for a Fragile Woman.” 

The Lady with Weak Lungs had advised: 

“Oh, don’t go so early; you will be sure to catch 
cold.” 

“We have not had our spring rains vet; better 
wait two weeks at least,” cautioned the Old Gentle- 
man. 

Nevertheless the Fragile Woman went. The last 
days of April found her the sole occupant of a 
“T2x10” tent, on the shore of a lovely lake. The 
Cousin, the Cousiness, and the Child occupied the 
next tent, and the kitchen was just beyond. During 
the first month they had the hillside mostly to them- 
selves, and the Fragile Woman would have thought 
she had indeed reached a haven of rest, had it not 
been for a few trifling considerations, hardly worthy 
of smention. 

The Old Gentleman’s rains materialized in full 
measure, varied by sleet, hail, or thunder, and ac- 
companied by nerve-racking high winds. Sundays, 
however, it was invariably pleasant, so that the woods 
were full of rollicking picnickers, alertly curious to 


tation, 


find out the internal workings of camp-life. The 
cold was somewhat lessened by the use of stoves, 
and one breezy morning the monotony was varied by 
the large tent’s catching fire, from an _ overheated 
pipe too near the side. The danger was soon over, 
and only canvas, nerves, and tempers suffered. 

As the weather grew warmer, myriads of mos- 
quitoes made an eager invasion. “To lie in your tent 
in agony from nervous headache, tortured by mill- 
ions of these humming fiends, is the acme of human 
distress,’ moaned the Fragile Woman. 

The wild curvetings and gambolings of the calf- 
sized St. Bernard puppy named Belle added greatly 
to the interest of the situation. The Fragile Woman 
was mortally afraid of dogs, and Belle’s affectionate 
demonstrations threatened the total wreck of a nerv- 
ous system already in dire confusion. 

By the last of May, several others had come to 
pitch their tents on the bluff. The Inghams were 
near, with two large dogs, six wee puppies, and an 
omnipresent, omnivorous, irrepressible, irresponsible 
small boy, who took an extraordinary fancy to the 
l'ragile Woman, and who was absolutely impervious 
to snubs. The Dills had a dog, Spot, and a wee 
canine Imitation wailings were espectally 
soothing. In course of time, Spot proceeded to go 
mad, frantically tearing about the bluff, and making 
night hideous with his hoarse barks and growls. He 
was finally taken away and gently assisted into a 
happier world. Then gained possession of them all 
the haunting fear that he might have bitten the Imi- 
Selle, or some of the others. 

The Wheelers harbored a young man who was 
learning the cornet. The Simmons family had fre- 
quent visitors who turned their horses loose to teed 
on the Fragile Woman's tent-stakes and guy-ropes. 
She always started violently at any sudden jar or 
noise. 

She thought the climax was reached when the Low 
boys came and put their tent so close to hers that the 
euy-ropes crossed. They worked all the evening 
making their board floor, and the record in her diary 
for the next day was: “Very severe headache.” 
They also built a shanty, working on it from four 
tc six a.m. and nine to eleven, or later, p.m. But 
after a while they left—and rented their outfit to a 
family of five! 

The Fragile Woman mournfully said: < 

“T don’t care a cent whether Mr. Tuttle has a clean 


whose 
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shirt or not; nor whether Madge’s stockings are dry 
or Clarence’s overalls fit to wear; but I have to 
know. I can hear every word they say from early 
morn till pitch midnight!” 

The~Fourth of July opened fair and warm—and 
early. The patriotic racket having begun the night 
before, Morpheus had made himself scarce. The 
Tuttles entertained fourteen that day, and had fire- 
crackers in proportion. The Cousin and Cousiness 
had all their relatives, seventeen in number, so, on 
each side of the Fragile Woman’s resting-place, were 
happy and jovial demonstrations, moment by mo- 
ment, all day long. Frequent severe thunder show- 
ers drove the pleasure-seekers into the tents; then 
the noise was concentrated. A boy was drowned in 
the lake; a child was lost for a while; and the day 
ended with an almost cyclone at ten in the evening. 
The Fragile Woman hardly sat up all day, and only 
her intense patriotism saved her from utter collapse. 
The Inghams went back to town in August, and 
the Fragile Woman bought their tents and moved 
into one of them, hoping for more quiet. In a few 
days, the Tuttles appeared with a new, big tent, 
which they proposed to pitch right behind hers. She 
ran over to tell the Cousin. 
naughty, naughty word, and she fervently mur- 
mured, “Thank vou!” Then he went out to expostu- 
late with them, and he said things. 

“You know that tent is occupied by a nervous in- 
valid, and she has just paid fifteen dollars to get 


O the green ways, the green ways, 
With flashing dewdrops bright, 

The trailing hems of summer be 
Fine wrought with their embroidery, 
And diamonded with light. 


O the green ways, the green ways, 
Afield slips the laughing brook, 
Where flag and fern 

Mark each winding turn 

Of its crystal shepherd’s crook. 
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He exploded with a 
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away from youxand your noise.” That considera- 
tion, and the fact that they were on ground already 
rented, induced them to move a little farther away. 
But, in a few nights, Mrs. Tuttle aroused the whole 
neighborhood with shrieks and wails, announcing 
that she was dying. A doctor who happened to be 
visiting near was called. He finally succeeded in 
quieting her acute hysteria, and by that time the 
lragile Woman was in need of his services. 

After the Tuttles had gone to town, leaving some 
things, so as to come out occasionally for a day, the 
Cousiness was startled one evening by a bright light 
in the direction of the Fragile Woman’s tent. She 
rushed out, and discovered it to be the Tuttles’ tent, 
all ablaze. 

Then the Fragile Woman gave up. She had lived 
in a tent through the coldest, wettest summer known 
for years; had eaten meals outdoors with mercury as 
low as forty-seven degrees; had dressed in her tent 
with thirty-six degrees registered; had endured the 
trains constantly switching and engines shrieking in 


the nearby freight-yard; had risen superior to all . 
‘the drawbacks before-mentioned and unmentionable 


—and many more; but this was too much. The sus- 
picion that a tramp might have set fire to the Tuttles’ 
tent gave rise to the thought “If a tramp in one 
tent, why not in another?” 

The next morning an ambulance came through the 
woods, and bore the Fragile Woman away to a hos- 
pital, for a rest-cure that should not be riotous. 


Che Green Ways 


O the green ways, the green ways, 
With the starlight sifting through, 
And the birds all still 

Save a whippoorwill, 

Afar in the fading blue. 


© the green ways, the green ways, 

That lead to a tryst with you, 

Where love grows bold, 

Till the tale is told, 

And the dream of dreams comes true! 
Lutu W. MITCHELL. 


| W 
| 
| 
| 


“Man, proud man, drest in a little brief authority, 
Most ignorant of what he’s most assur’d— 


* * * * * 


* * * * * 


Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep.”—SHAKESPEARE. 


Man as an Cntertamer 


LTHOUGH man, as a rule, graciously permits 
woman to act as social. goddess, dispensing 
‘hospitality to his friends as well as’ to her 

own, he occasionally takes upon himself the duties 
and pleasures of entertaining, Then it is he shows 
his petticoated helpmate how far short she falls, in 
spite of much expenditure of thought and energy, of 
the standard he attains.in an off-hand manner during 
a bit of leisure. 

One explanation of man’s phenomenal success in 
playing the host is the fact that he scorns innovations 
and sticks to what has been tried and proved. While 
woman catches at novel ideas, endeavors to be orig- 
inal and even odd, man chases the phantom of pleas- 
ure down the same pathways of enjoyment that his 
male ancestors did. 

Hence we find that although athletic sports, card 
playing and dramatic performances are often in- 
dulged in as amusements by the lords of the world, 
yet they are at best supplementary to and never con- 
sidered) complete without the three main forms of 
masculine pleasure: eating, drinking and smoking. 

Of these great and noble pastimes much could be 
written in a general way by the delicate and poetic 
soul capable of understanding degrees and differ- 
ences hidden from coarser mortals. The significance 
of the fact that these delights are associated with 
man’s mouth might be brought out, possibly as show- 
ing why he is the silent sex, part of his talking ap- 
paratus being most of the time otherwise engaged. 
The remarkable truth that the pipe, the glass and the 
pudding dish never seem to pall on the taste or satiate 
the appetite might also be dilated upon, but as even 
a superficial study of the subject brings hosts of re- 
flections, these cannot receive more than passing at- 
tention, and we hasten to specific observations. 

On eating as a social factor, man relies with a sub- 
lime faith that only experience could have aroused. 
By eating he does not mean the mastication of emaci- 
ated wafers, the sampling of thimblefuls of tea or 


the sipping of pallid lemonade. These feminine make- 
shifts for food and drink he scorns. His ideas-‘call 
for a company with convivial souls and sturdy stom- 
achs, for substantial and ample-breasted tables about 
which to seat them and the devotion of several hours 
to the steady and serious demolition of piles of pro- 
visions, the first portions of which are prepared to 
pave the appetite with solid and satisfying stratas of 
food, while the latter portions serve to tickle the 
palate with the highest and costliest results of culin- 
ary art and skill. | 

What a variety of ideas and emotions in a social 
way, man expresses by eating. If he wishes to enjoy 
the society of his friend he does it ainid the clatter of 
china and the scraping of knives and forks. If he 
wishes to pay homage to delicate and ethereal beauty 
he tops off an evening of magnificent drama or rap- 
turous music with a raid on the products of oven or 
pot, without a doubt as to the importance of catering 
to the stomach as well as to-the soul. If he wants to 
honor a great event or a great man, he spreads a 
board with Nature’s products of stream and fiefd and 
invites his fellow man to munch and chew in memory 
of the glory and the greatness. 

Man eats himself into public office, and Aut of it, 
he eats as.a farewell to bachelorhood upon the eve 
of his wedding, he makes of his clubs great eating 
institutions with sociability and. pastimes as adjuncts, 
and in every event of life he bows before the drum- 
sticR and the chicken wing with touching reverence. 

It is quite right and proper that eating should thus 
figure. on man’s social program, For what tends 
finally to produce conversation more than the steady 
motion of the jaws in mastication? (Often quite taci- 
turn gentlemen after keeping their eating muscles in 
operation through ten courses have found that the 
latter acquire enough momentum to afterward go on 
alone, and their owners have been known to emit 
sounds that resembled human speech, though rising 
from great depths of gravy and wine. 


- 


| 1) 
Lords of Creation Cinder the Lens 
| 
| 
| 
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Drinking with man is another unfailing delight. 
To give a friend a good time is to seat him at a 
table, force him to imbibe glass after glass of fiery 
liquid, and send him home jibbering like an idiot, with 
reeling brain, bleared eyes, aching head and limp 
limbs. This is the height of good-fellowship. 

The secret of the popularity of drink among men 
lies in its power to rouse hilarity, provided ruby 
fluids are not imbibed so deeply as to produce tear- 
fulness or pugilism. What infectious and high-toned 
mirth lies at the bottom of the drinking glass! . Once 
captured by the drinker, note what irrepressible 
smiles irradiate his mobile countenance, what ungov- 
ernable giggles come from behind his rakish whiskers, 
or what loud ha-has shake his aldermanic phy- 
sique. 

Drinking, too, awakens appreciation of wit and 
wisdom that would otherwise go unnoticed. It 1s the 
time when the pointless joke, the tuneless song and 
the senseless speech are greeted with wild applause 
and peals of laughter. Living with humorless wo- 
man, man needs such occasions to work off his native 
wit. 

Smoking is the third of man’s principal enjoy- 
ments. This appeals to him because it produces a 
condition that is a contrast to his usual state of mind, 
and because it is a great pause filler. Man being the 
clearest visioned of all created beings enjovs the sen- 
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sation of having to strain his eyes through haze to 
see people a few feet away, and being fond of mys- 
tery finds delight in enveloping his sacred figure in a 
fog of his own creating. 

Then, too, when the ideas of himself and a fellow 
biped give out, or when two “minds without a single 
thought” meet, what easier ruse than to stick pipes 
between the quiet lips, and sit mute but satished in a 
puffy silence, flicking ashes daintily on the carpet and 
solemnly scratching matches, while the atmosphere 
becomes laden with what the heated imagination of 
woman conceives to be a vapor in which wriggle a 
million microbes of poisonous nicotine. For the med- 
itative and the mute, smoking is social, soothing and 
satistving. 

Thus one sees how easy it is for man to entertain 
and be entertained. When one finds that steaming 
platters enchant him, that giving him a number of 
selected fluids to drink and letting him drop gently 
under the table, or permitting him to wander sweetly 
homeward in the moonlight from lamp-post to lamp- 
post fully satisfy him, and that dried leaves rolléd in 
a brown paper and stuck in his mouth keep him 
amused and happy, one must regret that woman's 
tastes are not as primitive, and one readily under- 
stands what she means when on all sides she advises 
the return of her sisters to the simpler life. 


lirfiections 


A man’s sympathy is most given where it is least 
necded. 


A man ts proud of a wile’s hobby where he is jeal- 


ous of an amition. 


The puff a man likes is associated with smoke, a 
woman s with powder. 


A man despises a woman with a weak mind and 
combats one with a strong mind. 


A man’s love letters sound so unlike the man after 
he has been married a few vears that his wife enjoys 
them as much as though they had come from a lost 
love. 


The glass in which woman takes pleasure reflects 


her, the glass in which man delights drowns all re- 


flection. 


—— 
| 


Open Parliament 


Mrs. Cmma A. for 


[Questions for this Department should be sent to 21 Bagley Avenue, Detrow, Mich.) 


Due notice of intention to move to amend a by-law 
has been given. As I do not approve of the change, 
would it be proper for me to move to substitute the 
section as it now stands? | 

The affirmative vote on the motion to amend (sub- 
stitute) which you propose to make would be the 
same in effect as the negative vote on the motion to 
amend the by-law, and therefore would not be in 
order. The course for you to pursue in order to ac- 
complish the object you wish is to offer good argu- 
ments against the proposed amendment to the bv- 
laws, and secure a negative vote on the motion. As it 
is often difficult to secure a negative vote, even when 
the prevailing sentiment is opposed to the motion 
under consideration, you may be able to carry out 
your wishes more easily by offering the motion to 
postpone indefinitely. 


* * * 


A member who had urgently and ably opposed a 
measure moved reconsideration at the next meeting 
after its passage. I seemed to be the only one pres- 
ent who knew she had no right to do so, but as | was 
in sympathy with her I kept still, Now I would like 
to know, in case the fact that she had no right to 
make the motion should be mentioned later, whether 
the reconsideration must be considered null and void ? 

Not by anv means. The point of order must be 
raised at the time the unparliamentary proceeding 
takes place or the opportunity is lost. Remember, 
“There ts a tide in the affairs of men.” etc. 

* « * 

Will you kindly tell me if it is according to parlia- 
mentary law to reconsider a motion at the following 
meeting when meetings are held as infrequently as 
once in two months? For instance, a certain action 
is agreed upon. but circumstances prevent its being 
carried out. Is reconsideration possible at a meeting 
two months later 

It is not according to parliamentary law to recon- 
sider a motion at a following meeting whether held 
after a long or a short interval unless the society has 
adopted a rule to that effect. If a motion has not 
gone into effect, as in the case you quote, it may be 
rescinded at anv subsequent time. 

* * * * 
May a part of the Constitution be suspended? At 


a meeting of our State Federation there was only one 
person thought of for President and much time might 


have been saved if a motion to suspend the clause of 
the Constitution which says that all elections shall 
be by ballot had been allowed, but the Chair insisted 
that the Constitution could not be suspended. 

The Chair was entirely right. No part of the Con- 
stitution can ever be suspended. Probably no imme- 
diate harm would have resulted if by unanimous con- 
sent you had elected the President by acclamation, but 
it would have established a precedent fraught with 
danger for the future and have lessened the respect 
for all rules, the observance of which is so necessary 
for the proper transaction of business and the pro- 
tection of the rights of the minority. 

a > * 

Is it necessary or proper for a member of a wo- 
man's club to rise and address the Chair to second a 
motion? I have held that they should rise but that 
they need not wait for recognition, as would be neces- 
sary in case of making a motion or for debate, and 
want to know if | am correct ? 

It is entirely proper for a member to rise, and after 
addressing the Chair, to wait for recognition before 
seconding 2 motion. It is sometimes necessary that 
this formality should be observed to avoid a difference 
of opinion as to which member has the floor, but as 
it seldom happens that a second member claims that 
he was entitled te the floor at the time that a motion 
is seconded informally, it has become quite a common 
custom to ignore the formalitv of 
Chair and waiting for recognition. 

= 


addressing the 


Our annual meeting falls on a day when, on account 
of another large meeting, it is the universal wish that 
it be postponed one week. Can we, at the regular 
meeting the week previous, adjourn for two\weeks 
or shall we call a special meeting for the clection of 
officers? The annual meeting would be the last meet- 
ing of the season. 

The proper way is for a few of your members (two, 
or even one has in law cases been declared to be suf- 
ficient ) to meet on the day of the annual meeting and 
adjourn to such date as the club desires to hold the 
annual meeting. It would not be allowable at any 
meeting to adjourn to a date later than that on which, 
according to vour rules, the annual meeting would be 
held. It is important that officers should be elected 
at an annual meeting rather than at a special meeting, 
but an adjourned annual meeting is in every sense 
the same as annual meeting. 


* 
* 
» 
> 
* > 


Conducted by Jasper Cairns 


All persons sending communications to this department will kindly observe the following rules: 
iMorite names and dates clearly; write on one side of the paper only. 
Wosth answers to queries give number of same, signature and date of application. If to be forwarded they must be 


_ enclosed in a stamped envelope. 
Give authority for statements when possible. 
Give full name and address. 


Lach separate query must be accompanied by four cents in stamps. 


from last month.) 


WILLIAM ADAMSE (6), baptized 
March 5, 1651, married in New Am- 
sterdam, Aletje or Elsje 
married second, Lysbeth Simpson; 
married third, Marte 
Gowanus in 1677, and member of the 
Brooklyn Reformed Dutch Church. 
On assessment roll of Brooklyn of 
1676 and census Of 1608. 

(There was a William Brouwer, not a son of 
Adam), who in 1655 owned property in New Am- 
sterdam, was in Beverwyck in 1657, and was buried 
Aug. 3. 1663, as per page 27 of Pearson's Early Set- 
tlers of Albany. 

Issue : 

48. Magdalena (by first wife), baptized Sept. 14. 
1679. 49. Lysbeth (by. second wife), baptized Oct. 
12, 1681. 50. Adolphus, baptized Aug. 10, 1684. 51. 
Johannes, baptized Sept. 18, 16087. 52. Catherine, 
baptized Oct. 5, 1690, in New York. 53. Jannetje 
(by third wife). baptized Jan. 18, 1702. 54. Samuel, 
baptized Aug. 25. 1706. 55. Margarite. 56. Maria, 
baptized Mav 1, 1709. 57. Annetje, baptized July 
30, 1710. 58. Lucretia, baptized Aug. 31, 1712. 

Adam Adamse (9), baptized May 18, 1662, in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., married first, May 18, 1690, Mar- 
ritie Hendricksen: married second, Angenietje 
Took the oath of allegiance in Brook- 
Ivn in 1687. Styled Adam Adams Kerkhoven on the 
records. Made his mark “AB.” to documents. 

Issue : 

39. Madale-ntje. baptized April 2, 1692, in Brook- 


BROWER, 


Ivn. Go. Marytje, baptized May 4, 1695, in Brook- 
Ivm. Ot. Hendrick, baptized Jan. 15, 1699. 

Abraham Adamse (10), (sometimes written Abra- 
ham Adams Bercho or Berckhoven), married Feb. 6, 
142, Cornelia Halsyn of Brooklyn. Took the oath 
of allegiance in Brooklyn in 1687, resided there in 
10y8, and was in Brooklyn in 1714. Made his mark 
“ALB” to documents. 

Issue: 

62. Elizabeth, baptized June 11, 1695, in New 
York, married Jacob Bennett of Staten Island. 63. 
Magdalena, baptized March 21, 1697. 64. Marytje, 
baptized March 12, 1699, married Aug. 4, 1718, 
Henry Lyon. 65. Abraham, of Brooklyn Mills, bap- 
tized Dec. 15, 1706, married Sarah Kimber. 66. 
Jeury. 

Nicholas (Adamse Berckhoven) (14), baptized 
April 16, 1672: married Sept. 15, 1692, Jannetje 
Calsier or Coljer of Brooklyn. On assessment rol! 
of Brooklyn of 1683 and census of Brooklyn of 1698, 
to which place he appears to have removed. In May, 
1719, he and his wife joined the Reformed Dutch 
Church of New York, and are entered as of Fordham. 

Issue : 

67. Adam, baptized Oct. 15, 1693. 68. Lysbet 
(Elizabeth), baptized June 18, 1699. 69. Jurje 
(George), baptized March 30, 1701, married Sept. 
15, 1720, Elizabeth Homes. 
April 18, 1705: married Aug. 21, 1736, Hester Bodin, 
and had six children baptized in New York. 71. 
Nicholas, baptized March 16, 1707, removed to 
Dutchess County, N. Y. 


53. HALE. Abigail Hale, born May 29, 1752, 


70. Cornelis, baptized 


( = — > 
AN LAG 
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married Jan. 9, 1772, at Stow, Mass., Deacon Ed- 
ward Cheney; see Cheney Gen. 
able to place this Abigail ’ 
my research. 
54- WAINWRIGHT. Upon the tombstone of 
Francis Wainwright (2) is displayed a coat-of-arms, 
presumably of the Wainwright family ; vide the I[lam- 
matt papers for Ipswich, Mass., families. Has the 
right of this family to bear arms been proven? 


Has anyone been 
She has eluded me in all 


Where are the parentage and descent of Francis 


Wainwright (1) to be found ? D. F. 
55. VAN VOORST.. Ancestry of the first Van 
Voorst in this country ts desired. Jellis or Gellis 
Van Voorst, born 1670, married Mrs. Elizabeth ( Van 
Epps) Viele, dau. Johannes Van Epps, son of Dirk 
Van Epps and Maritie Damen. 


tion desired along these lines. a. 


Additional informa- 
Dallard. Also of 
William Ballard of Lynn, Mass. Came in the “Mary 
and John” from London. M. H. 
56. STER-STARING.. | am anxious to trace the 
Ster or Staring—now written Starin- 
into Holland. How can | do this? 
Staring, married Elizabeth Kast. Is anything known 
of her family? Fluskey, Staring. Charity Staring 
married John Fluskey of Herkimer Co., N. Y. Where 
did this John come from and who were his parents? 


time ago 


family back 
One Heimrich 


37. STANDISH-TURNER. 
there was living in Massachusetts. a Miles Standish 
Turner, supposed to be a lineal descendant of Cap- 
tain Mules Standish. 
me his ancestry ? Ventura, Cal. 

3x. DICON. desired of one. Lot 
Dicon, who lived at Pine Lrook, N. [., in the early 
part of the last century. Did his ancestors serve in 

39. LINCOLN-HOPKINS. I desire information 
that will lead to the ancestry of Col. Joseph Lincoln, 
who lived near Richheld Springs, N. Y., but came 
originally from Windham, Conn. 


Some 


If this is true, can any one give 


Information 


He married Re- 
becca Hlopkins. who had a twin sister Merev. She 
We have been led to 
beheve that through the Hopkins family we can trace 
back to revalty. Is this a fact? 


was from Providence. R. I. 


Answers. 

*45. H. A. T.. June issue. The parents of George 
Rogers Clark were John Clark and Ann Rogers 
Clark. He was a brother of Capt. William Clark, 
who was later identified with Capt. Lewis in the ex- 
ploring expedition to the Pacific coast. The familv 
consisted of Jonathan, John, Richard, Edmund, Will- 


Orders will be received by this department for all branches of genealogical and heraldic work 
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iam, Elizabeth, Lucy 
banny. 


(Mrs. Croghan), and 
The ‘father took part in the councils, ete., 
before the declaration of war, but was not properly 
a Revolutionary soldier. 

Much of the history of this tamily and of their 
time may be found in “The Conquest,” by Eva Emery 
Lye, published by A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, IIL. 

l.very fact in this book | know to be authentic and 
of documentary proof. 

The Woman's Club, 

"45. The above answer received Lipo the issue of 

the June number was forwarded to “Hl. A. TT.” We 


Vortland, Ore. 


give a portion of her letter in reply, trusting that it 
may serve to bring to light some evidence bearing 
upon the much-desired ancestry. 

“Thank you very much for sending so promptly 
l am 
interested in learning all that | can about him, be- 


the information about George Rogers Clark. 


cause I think my great-grandmother belonged to his 


family. Our records were burned, together with 


some deeds for land which belonged to my grand- 


nother (through her mother), and a colonel’s com- 


mission made in the name of one of my great-grand- 
mother's nephews. All of the older eweneration—ex- 
cept one aunt—are ‘dead. : 
“(,reat-grandmother Clark (I-dith or Anne) was a 
Virginian. She married William Coulter, a young 
Irishman from near Dublin. She had two brothers 
who fought in the Revolutionary War and another 
who did great deeds and encountered manv hard- 
ships, receiving at last tardy recognition tor his sex- 
Taking these things into consideration, an 
(lark, William Clark 


and George Crozhan, | am inclined to 


vices, 


reading recently of George R. 
think that he 
was of the same family. 

“The picture of William Clark, published in the 
May issue of Scribner's Magacine, is very lke my 
mother’s people.” 


BOOK NOTE. 


de la Noblesse du Canada,” by Frederic Gregory For- 


Advance sheets of the “Annuaire 


de Fronsac. Vicomte de Fronsac in Seieneurial 
Order of Canada, have reached us, and trom these 
we are able to assure our readers that the work prom- 
ises to be of great value alone genealogical lines. It 
wives the names of the early settlers of both the 
lnited States and Canada. of those who were of 
rank and occupied prominent positions in the col- 
onies. It traces the establishment of the nobility in 
v of the families. 

It is printed in French, and will be issued in book 


form in the early autumn. 


lrance and gives the rise of many 


Searches will be made, 


ancestral lines established, charts and books illuminated, coat armor verified and emblazoned by experts. 


Communications should be addressed to the Editor of the Genealogical and Heraldic Department. 


goo Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


THe Crvs Woman, 


\ 


Trip Around the World 
* 

Bp Avelaive Westcott Hatch 

“HE following story should be ae where the monasteries were cele- 

printed on heavy paper, a copy being given brating the 26.......... birthday. In the mighty 

to each guest. The articles representing the city of Rome we visited the 27.......... by moon- 

places are appropriately numbered to correspond with light. Again journeying northward we visited the 

the blanks in the story and scattered about the rooms. old castles in the 28.......... and felt equal to a 

The one handing in the most correct card may be rr Pretzels, beer and rve 

given a copy of “With Josiah Allen's Wife Around — bread were our daily lunch, and at the end of a week 

the World.” of such fare we were ready for 30.......... Lut 

*\ TRIP AROUND THE WORLD. the mihilists soon told us we had better be on the 

oA September 6, on the 2 move so we set out for 32.......... We tound the 

| and went first to 3 where we COUNtry so disturbed that the next week found us im 

iter tok es ii strange city where we torever dreaming of Plato and Socrates, but a stmoon 

heard of the terrible disaster at 5.......... Trains due m 33--- . We sailed 

not running we went there by boat, but finding no 
conveniences there we were glad to leave the next was open to travelers we 


morning by steamer for 6.......... We found the 
ay very odd. Leaving here we 
sailed north and arrived at 8.......... in time for 
the ovster season. An invitation to a social function 
oe was eagerly accepted. After a week's 
yachting we afrived at 10........<.. and visited 
there the famous summer resorts. Further north we 
and took a sail on the most 
picturesque river of America. The noted mills of 12 
next claimed our attention, but we had 
00 23. in order to witness the 
\ steamer ar- 
riving we embarked and after a stormy vovage we 
and here had the pleasure of 


breaking up of the logging camps. 


was helding a Home Rule meeting while we were 
there and evervbody was wearing the 17.......... 
ae we bought some extra fine linen 
we attended the Lord Mavor 
reception and shook hands with the 20.......... 


There was but one city in Scotland that we cared to 


cestors were born there. Crossing the channel we 
visited the art galleries of 22.......... but seeing 
Bells out for the great 23.......... fair we hastened 


southward to that most wonderful city of Europe. 
Here we met a party of Americans with whom we 
to 24.......%.. . but not knowing the 
language we did not fare so well and soon hurried 


*Copes of the story daintily printed, ready for use, may 
be had from Hints Pub. Co., at the following prices post- 


paid: 25 for 35c.. so for 65c. or $1.15 per 100. 


journeved thither in an immense caravan. Talmage, 
too, was viewing the historical places. (ur visit here 
was disturbed by news of the massacres in 36 


isekedacs. and having friends there at 37.......... 
we took the first steamer eastward. At the Island of 
Okada yas the natives came on board with bread, 


iruit and spices. When they saw we were Americans 
they asked after Dewey and advised us to sail for 39 
without delav, which we did. Here we 
fortunately found a steamer just ready to sail home. 
No one can believe how jovously we welcomed the 
\. A few hours’ ride through 
grand mountain scenery landed us for a few days’ 
where women seemed to be 
much in demand, but as Brvan was to speak at 42 
paid wistae the next day our engineer put on extra 
steam and an all mights ride got us there in good 
time. We were so delighted with the speaker that he 
fered wus to. go to 43.......... to advertise his paper 
for him. 


KEY TO “A TRIP AROUND THE WORLD.” 


1. Kansas. A tin can with picture of an ass pasted on it. 
2. Panhandle. Drawing of frvying-pan with long handle. 
3. Little Rock. Little rock. 

4. New Orleans. Saucer of New Orleans molasses. 

5. Galveston. A girl with vest on. 

6. Cuba. A small cube of wood with letter A. 

7. Havana. A cigar. 

& Baltrmore. One bali and then two more. 

9. Washington. A picture of Geo. Washington. 


10. Manhattan. A picture of man with hat on or a real 
hve man with his hat on. | 

11. Albany. Pictures of boys (7 or 8) all named Benny, 
pasted on a large card. 


| 

| 

| 

‘ 
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20. Queen. A picture of Queen Victoria. 
21. Glasgow. A piece of glass tried on one of the guests. 


57 
12. Lowell. A large letter “L” on the floor. 30. St. ce eS card with the word “Heaven.” 
13. Augusta. The “August” leaf from a calendar followed 31. Turkey. Some parts of a turkey or the picture of 
one. Better still a live or dressed 
14. Liverpool. A chicken liver floating in water. 32. Greece. A cup of grease. 
15. Roseberry. A paper rose and a cranberry. 33. Red Sea. A large letter “C” made in red. 


16. Cork. A large cork. 

17. Green. A knot of green ribbon. 
8. Belfast. A bell tied fast to a card. 
19. Dublin. A double “N.” (N.N.) 


34. Pyramids. A picture of the Pyramids 

35. Holy Land. A dish of earth full of hole« 
3. China. A basket of china. 

37. Canton. A tin can marked 2,000 ths. (ton) 
3. Ceylon. The letter “C” with piece of lawn 


: | Manilla. he picture of man ill followed byw the 
22. Brussels. The No. 22 tied on to a Brussels rug. nas “a” qT picture of a om | we y the 
etter “A. 

23. Paris. A pear and the picture of an ass. Or a pair ; | AOA RED 

of asses 40. Spokane. A card with the syllable Spo followed bw a 
24. Lyons. Pictures of lions. piece cane (corn-stalk or cane of cAtic. } 
25. Bologna. A piece of bologna 41. Salt Lake City. A cup of brine sect inside a dish of 
2%. Pope. A picture of the pope. earth. 
27. Colosseum. A picture of a Colosseum. 42. Lincoln. A picture of Abraham Lincoln 
28. Rhine. The rine or peel of an apple or orange. 43. Milwaukee. A coffee mili and a key hung about the 
29. Germany. A German A (“A,") neck of one of the guests, while -he is walking about. 


baking soda, and contains no alum, albumen or injurious” or 
—unclean substance. 


Dear Madam: 


At all seasons the housekeeper must look specially after the 
baking powder she uses. 

As she cannot make good cake with bad eggs, no more can 
she make cake that is light, delicious and dainty with inferor 
baking powder, or with baking powder that contains stale eves. 

Royal Baking Powder is made from pure cream of tartar and 


Royal Baking Powder is indispensable for the preparation of 
the finest food. It imparts that peculiar lightness, sweetness and 
Havor noticed in the finest cake, hot biscuit, doughnuts, crusts, etc., 
which expert bakers say is unobtainable by the use of any other 
leavening agent. 


ROYAL BAK'NG POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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Pered Questions of Etiquette 


Or, the Ethics and Esthetics of Club Life | 
Evitor: Florence Howe Hall 


The Club Critic 


F a member makes a mistake in pronunciation, 

| yrammar or spelling, should she be corrected ¢ 

As a blunder is said to be worse than a crime, 
no one wishes to make a mistake. Hence, it might 
be argued that we should hail as a benefactor the 
person who sets us right, thus preventing the repeti- 
tion of our error. All the world knows, however, 
that we de not so greet him or her, the present morti- 
fication of being found in the wrong far outweighing 
the sense of future benefit. 

In a society whose avowed object is intellectual im- 
provement, it would secm evident that glaring errors 
should be corrected, just as a false note is pointed 
out to a student of music. Certain clubs are wise 
enough to act on this theory, and elect or appoint a 
critic. The office should be filled by a woman of tact, 
refinement and true culture. The incumbent might 
be a school teacher or principal, a professional writer, 
or a college graduate of some vears’ standing. She 
should be as free as possible from pedantry, affecta- 
tion, conceit and a tendency to split hairs. 

The club critic should be a person old enough to 
have had some experience of human nature, and 
young enough to. be in sympathy with the views and 
opinions of the present day. She must have the cour- 
age of youth, the wisdom of age. Evidently tffe ideal 
critic will be hard to find. 

In a large club, would it not be well to have a com- 
mittee on criticism, the qualities of the different mem- 
bers supplementing each other? The odium attaching 
to the office would be diminished by dividing the re- 
Such a 
committee could be extremely helpful to a society by 


sponsibility among three or more persons. 


extending its labors to the general criticism and com- 
parison of papers. The encyclopedic origin and form 
of club addresses have been satirized more than once. 
The best way to get rid of this difficulty is to recog- 
nize rather than to ignore it, to ascertain the causes 
of its existence. 

The mutual admiration spirit, untempered by criti- 
cism, does not tend toward progress. In the early 
vears of a club this spirit is natural, and to a certain 
degree necessary. Women who have not tried their 
hands at composition since their salad davs are sur- 
prised to find that with the expenditure of time, pains 
and thought thev can, assisted by books of reference, 


produce a fairly good paper. The writers and their 
triends are pleased ; so is the whole society. A young 
club feels about these first literary efforts very much 
as Jack Horner did when he put in his thumb and 
pulled out the historic plum, “He said, what a great 
boy am If 

When the members retain this attitude of mind dur- 
ing ten or twenty vears the result is unfortunate. 
Yet, through a mistaken spirit of club loyalty some 
women will not listen to any plan for improvement. 
They content themselves with declaring that the 
papers are excellent, forgetting how little originality 
or thought there is in articles compiled from the en- 
cyclopedia and biographical dictionary in a mechan- 
ical way. 

The blame for the encyclopedic paper often lies at 
the door of the Program Committee. Where they 
select a subject of large proportions and assign only 
half an hour or an hour for its treatment, the writer 
or speaker must content herself with giving a bare 
outline, since time will permit no more. 

A committee on criticism could be of great assist- 
ance to those who arrange the vears program, by 
pointing out these defects and the reasons for them. 
The club members who sincerely desire improvement 
should endeavor to substitute original thought for 
abstracts or reproductions of other people’s ideas. 
Thus if the subject is historical the aim of the writer 
should be to study the period indicated and arrive at 
her own conclusions. (Or, if she adopt the views of 
another person, she should be able to sav why she 
thinks these sounder than the theories of a historian 
of a different school of thought. 

In selecting subjects for club women of experience 
is it not well to choose those on which the writers 
have or can form opinions ? 

Topics of present interest should form part of the 
year’s program, as it seems to me, | 

An arrangement whereby papers should be read to 
the committee on criticism would be a great boon to 
a club. Corrections and suggestions could thus be 
made in private and the feelings of the sensitive would 
be spared. 

A wise committee would not expect women of a 


certain age to pronounce or to spell “in the new-- 


est and the politest fashion,” but would he satis- 
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hed if they made use of the forms 
that were correct and usual in their 
youth. . 

The critic should exercise tact 
and diplomacy in the discussion ot 
the best methods of spelling and 
pronunciation. Thus, she might 
say, “I noticed, Mrs. Hobson, that 
you pronounced the name of the 
poet as Hein, anglicizing it. You 
do not think it well to give the 
final e¢ (Heine), as the Germans 
do?” Or, “I observed Mrs. Way- 
back, that you said columes; | think 
the Century Dictionary gives the 
preference to columns, does it not >” 
A lady who might feel hurt if she 
were cold that she flatly violated the 
rules laid down by the dictionary 
of her youth, would not consider 
that she had made a serious mistake 
in differing from so recent an 
authority as the Century. 

It is true that a consultation of 
Webster or Worcester would, in 
many cases, prove her guilty of fall- 
inz short of the old standard. But 
the critic tries in this way to “save 
the face” of her club sister. 

The committee will endeavor to 


‘make the discussion general and 


impersonal, wherever this is possi- 
ble, referring to general rules, 
rather than to particular instances. 
The woman who is quick witted 
will see the point at once. The 
member of slower mind may need 
to have her error definitely named. 
A critic who comes from a foreign 
country, or from another part of 
the United States, should be very 
circumspect when touching upon 
local usage. If she copics Matthew 
Arnold she will be likely to throw 
away her efforts, and to give of- 
fence. It will be remembered that 
the English poet said to a Yankee 
brakeman, “You should not say 
In England we call it 
That is the correct pro- 
nunciation.” But the brakeman im- 
mediately roared out “Nor-wich!” 
without the shadow of a change. 
Perhaps many of the passengers 
would not have understood him had 
he suddenly adopted the English 
fashion. 


Norridge. 


Please Mention Tuz Woman Macazine. 


Another advantage of reading 
over papers to a committee would 
be the avoidance of repetition, 
where a subject is divided up and 
treated by several persons. The 
committee could tell a writer of the 
points already incorporated in the 
paper of another member. In the 
Saturday Morning Club, of Boston, 
the ladies to whom related branches 
of a general subject have been as- 
signed, meet and read their papers, 
the President of the club being 
present and assisting them. 
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N the third of next October the Thirtcenth In- 
() tcrnatiomal Peace Congress will convene in 
eston. Only once before, at the World's 
lair in Clneageo, has this International Congress been 
held in .\merica, and its coming here this vear ts a 
matter of protound importance. Since its mecting in 
Chicago, two contlicting currents—one towards arbi- 
tration and one towards reckless, mordinate increase 
of naval armaments—have advanced with marvelous 
rapulity. 

It is net too much to say that the organization of 
the world is the most important subject for Amert- 
cans to consider to-day. In saying this, | do not 
forget the drink problem or that we spend as much 
annually on liquor as upon boots and shoes and 
breadstufts combined. Dut hundreds of thousands 
of dollars and scores of thousands of workers are al- 
ready enlisted in the fight against the liquor power. 
Neither do | forget the struggle between labor and 
capital, Lut this commands the attention of every 
thinking man anl woman in the land. Its importance 
Is not likels to be ignored, whatever else 1s ignored. 
Nor do | torgct the crying need for more and better 
common schools m a country which has six million 
illiterates and in which the average school teacher 
gets a miserable salary of only $270 a year. . .\s 
President Eliot says, we need to spend ten times as 
much on education as we do. Dut every parent and 
tax-paver in the country ts already interested in that 
subject. It is (quite otherwise with this problem of 
war, which is more fundamental and far-reaching 
than any of these three mentioned. Let our country 
be embroiled in a war, or teel obliged to maintain 
huge armaments to prevent it and every charity, re- 
form and school is crippled. To-day our army and 
navy are costing us as much as all our public schools 
—to wit, $200,000,000—and in eighteen vears our 
navy has increased seven times as rapidly as our na- 
tional wealth. 

The visit to America last winter of Mr. Thomas 
Barclay, of the Uritish Chamber of Commerce in 
Paris, did much to arouse the interests of Boards of 
Trade and Chambers of Commerce of the United 
States in arbitration. .\ committee of one hundred 
leading business men of. Massachusetts, with Hon. 
Richard Olney as Chairman, was formed to develop 
public interest in arbitration. No more interesting 
session was held at the Mohonk Arbitration Confer- 
ence, last June, than that devoted to crisp, earnest, 
five-minute speeches from men of national reputation 
in the financial and commercial circles of the land. 

It is hoped that the Peace Congress in October 
will be but the initial step in a national campaign of 
education. To this end, large meetings. to be ad- 
dressed by some of the speakers at the Boston Con- 
gress will be held in New York, Philadelphia and 


Che Fnternational Peace Congress 


Chicago, following the Congress. The opening of 
the Congress at Tremont Temple, Boston, on Mon- 
day, October 3d, will be preceded on Sunday night 
by a great choral l’eace Festival in Doston’s beautitul 
Symphony Hall. The Handel and Haydn oratorio 
society, accompanied by a full orchestra, will render 
appropriate selections and the great audience will 
joi in a few impressive hymns. Many religious 
services will be held during the day, conducted by 
ministerial delegates to the Congress. Among the 
latter will be the Bishop of Hereford, England, 
whose courageous opposition to the Boer War has 
made him a marked personality in recent vears. The 
morning mectings of the delegates at which transla- 
tion into foreign tongues consumes much time, will 
be chiefly attended by delegates of peace societies, 
though they will be open to the public” Afternoons 


will be devoted to excursions and secial entertain- 


ments and the evenings to mass meetings at Tremont 
Temple, Faneuil Hall and elsewhere, several being 
held simultaneously. Cine of these will be for work- 
ing men, who, throughout the world, are coming into 
closer traternal relations than any other class of peo- 
ple. The German workman knows that the French 
workman's cause ts his and that, whoever else pros- 
pers, the workman ts the first to lose and the last to 
gain by either war itself or its supposed remedy— 
huge armaments. ©ne meeting will be held for busi- 
ness men, one for women, to be addresed by notable 
women, including the Laroness von Suttner and 
speakers from China and India. The ghastly cruel- 
ties of the Congo State, which have recently shocked 
the civilized world, will be discussed, together with 
the general treatment of weaker peoples—one of the 
burning questions of the near future. No people to- 
day are domg more than the French to promote a 
rational settlement of international difficulties. Their 
Chamber of Deputies and Cabinet are incomparably 
more outspoken and earnest than our Congress in 
this regard. Europe, altogether. is beginning to leave 
us behind in a way that does httle credit to this coun- 
trv. which established the first Peace Society in the 
world, and has, until recently, led the world in prog- 
ress. The new spirit of military ambition, based 
upon ignorance and arrogance, the new talk about 
“the dominant Anglo-Saxon race.” the new emphasis 
on riches, on bigness, on brute-force. call for a noble 
and ringing protest such as the speakers at this Con- 
gress will present. They are not dreamers, but most 
practical and far-sighted men, with a definite pro- 
gram of the world organization, and not platitudes 
to present. Women’s clubs, churches, and all organi- 
zations that promote reform or education should see 
to it at once that delegates should be sent to Boston, 


to report on their return the proceedings of this 
Congress. 
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YESTERN people and such Eastern ones as 
have traveled in the West and South will 
be especially interested in Andy Adams's 
“The Log of a Cowboy” (Houghton, Mittin & Co. 
Price $1.50), which gives a remarkably vivid and 
faithful account of life in Texas and a phase that is 
already gone by. The title describes the story and 
the dedication “To the cowmen and boys of the old 
Western Trail.” shows for whom the author aims 
directly ; but no one who likes local color or who ts 
interested in the different phases of life im this vast 
country of ours, can fail of being interested im this 
“Log.” It is a story of breezy outdoor life, savoring 
of the plains, the great rivers, the fords, the Yellow- 
stone, of cattle and of Texas. And best of all it ts 
widely different trom the average novel, of which one 
vets so tired, but goes on reading till the crack o 
doom. 

“A Texas Matchmaker” is by the same author and 
tells the same kind of story with the added element 
of love. There are girls in this—bright, attractive, 
wide-awake ones, too. The cattle figure here, for this 
deals with the marketing of them. The hero ts Tom 
(hurk. as in the “Log of a Cowboy.” amd he recounts 
m the first person his stormy love affair arid what 
came of it. It is a well sustained story as well as a 
true picture of a bygone period of \merican lite, and 
all students of history as well as of literature should 
read it. The round-up, the branding, the shipping. 
the broncho-breaking. the dances. the hunts. the 
hehts. even, are worth reading as a distinet departure 
from the ordinary novel. Andy \dams must: have 
heen a real cowboy or he never could have done it. 

When Dr. Charles G. D. Roberts writes a book all 
nature-lovers hail it cagerly, for they know it 1s\sure 
to deal beautifully with life in the open or ier the 
woods. In “The Watchers of the Trails” this author 
is at his best, and that is saving a great deal. Like 
its predecessor, it is a book of animal stories, but 
these are more avowedly fiction. Dr. Roberts has no 
superior in picturing the ways of Mother Earth and 
her wild children, and in this volume his enthusiasm 
colors his work without overstepping the boundaries 
of reason and common sense, as do some writers. He 
has studied at close range the habits and intelligences 


Joa BW. Gatchelor 


of the wilderness tolk, and he knows how to write 
of them without making himself or them ridiculous. 
It is beautitully idlustrated by Charles L. Bull. By 
all means add “The Watchers of the Trails” to vour 
list of Nature books. ¢1L. C. Page & Co. Price $2.00.) 

Another romance of the Dible has been added to 
the list by which Mark Ashton is making himself 
known to the world of readers. “A\zalum” «Ll. C. 
lave price $1.50), isa romance of old ludea, 
amd has tor its chet character, Jezebel, the tamous 
queen of Israel, whose name ts anything but savory. 
“Azalim is a.shepherd boy who becomes a victim of 
her wiles and forsakes the god of Ins tathers only to 
come to griet in the end. The queen appears first as 
a young girl, beautiful bevend compare, and inno- 


.cent as a dove. the tale of her degeneration imto 


one of the worst women that ever lived is told with 
wondertul effectiveness, and there is a great deal of 
deseription of the life of that time, which is vividly 


done. The hideous rites of Baal worship, the beauty 


of the Hebrew religion and the wickedness of the 
people of Sidon. and Baalbeck are intermingled with 
many imteresting imcidents, unique situations and 
brilhant conversation. Those who read Mark \sh- 
tens “She Stands Alone.” and recall the delineation 
of Pilate’s wife. will be eaver to read this account 
oft fezebel, while all Biblical students should read it 
lor its pictures of that dav and generation 

lt veut want a book toread aloud to the tam 
ily at might or to amuse an lle hour, try Stephen 
(onrads “The Second Mrs. Jim.” [tas the self-told 
tale of a Yankee woman who marries a widower with 
two boys to bring up. It is in dialect. but there is not 
tx» much of it, and what there ix is well done, which 
is more than can be said of much of the dialect that 
Is printed. \lrs. Jim was one of those clever, unedu- 
cated, sensthle. level-headed women who may often 
he found in the New England districts, and the book 
abounds with onginalitv and humor. Her tactful 
management of Jim and the bovs, with her quaint 
philosophy of life. make up a very interesting little 
hook. (L. C. Page & Co. Price $1.00.) 

\n entirely different story, but a charming one, is 
Lucy Meacham Thurston’s “Where the Tide Comes 
In.” from the. same publishing house. It is a tale of 
southeastern Virginia, the scenes being laid in Nor- 
folk and Portsmouth. There is a touch of politics, 
but it is mainly an interesting love story. Price $1.50. 
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{Hiss Wordtsworth’s Focal Woman 
*HERE have been many word-portraits of the 
ideal woman, but especially interesting ts that 


from Miss Wordsworth, so well known in 
England in connection with the movement ior the 
higher education of women, who is quoted in the 
September Velineator as saying: “My ideal woman 
is always graceful and beautiful, better with her 
hands than with her head, but best of all with her 
heart. She has many admirers, but is constant to 
one, whom she marries at twenty-five. 
sew, dance and sing; she is, very likely, accomplished 
and well intormed. 
has never overworked her brain, and is really inter- 
ested in all she knows. My pattern woman ts not at 
all controversial. She cannot argue, but she lives.” 


She can cin yk. 


She is not a bore. because she 


On Cinconscious Courtesy 


N the enjoyable “Joy of Living” papers appear- 
ing in The Delineator, Lilie Hamilton French, 
in the September number, writes on unconscious 

expression in childhood, and speaking of the necessity 
of implanting precepts of- courtesy and hospitality 
while the child is young, gives this apt and amusing 
illustration: “There is an old story told of a lady ot 
rank who married her footman. She managed to 
train him into the semblance of a gentleman, and his 
appearance in the drawing-room was not bad. He 
behaved well, and with proprietv—except when he 
heard a bell ring! To jump when 
bells were rung had been a second nature with him 
as a footman. 
impressionable vears that makes the second nature ot 
the mature. 
course, begin a self-traiming, as this lady of rank be- 
gan a training of her husband. 
difficult. Even the cells of the brain get into wavs of 
responding to certain impressions; and although a 
thought held to will transform the very nature of 
man, there ought to be no need of a transformation in 
our manners. They should be formed in the early, 
pliant, receptive davs of childhood.” J 


Then he started. 
It is always the training in early and 
an or woman can, ol 


The full-grown 


The task is more 


Points for Jarents 
“ TUDY the child and discover where his 
greatest interest lies,” says Mrs. Theodore 
W. Birney, Honorary President of the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers, discussing “The Choice 
of Occupation,” in the September Delineator. Mrs. 
Birney very warmly advocates a kind of natural selec- 
tion which is indicated in the trend of the child's play. 
It is suggested, and with reason, that a child's tovs 
and favorite pursuits are a sure index to his vocation. 


SEPTEMBER, 190% 


The plan is founded on child-study, and, as the author 
says, “lf parents gave to the careful study of their 
children one-half the earnest thought that they be- 
stow on matters of comparatively minor importance, 
we should see far fewer ‘round pegs in square holes,’ 
and vice versa.” 


“Give us knowledge, sagacity, quickness of tongue, 
holiness of soul; a good memory and then the under- 
standing that goeth on growing ; and the understand- 
ing which cometh not through learning. 

“We worship the souls of the holy men and women, 
at any time or in any place, whose consciences 
struggle or will struggle or have struggled for good.” 
—The Avesta attributed to Zoroaster. 


As Casy 
Precds onip a Chinking 
.The food of childhood often decides whether one 


is to grow up well nourished and healthy or weak 
and sickly from improper food. 

It’s just as easy to be one as the other provided we 
get a proper start. 

A wise physician like the Denver Doctor who 
knew about food, can accomplish wonders provided 
the patient is willing to help and will eat only proper 
food. | 

Speaking of this case the Mother said her little 
four-year-old boy was suffering from a peculiar de- 
rangement of the stomach, liver and kidneys and his 
feet became so swollen he couldn't take a step. “We 
called a Dector who sani at once we must be very 
careful as to his diet as nuproper food was the only 
cause of his sickness. Sugar especially he forbid. 

“So the Dr. made up a dict and the principal food 
he prescribed was Grape-Nuts and the boy, who was 
very fond of sweet things, took the Grape-Nuts read- 
ily without adding any sugar. (Dr. explained that 
the sweet in Grape-Nuts is not at all like cane or beet 
sugar, but is the natural sweet of the grains. ) 

“We saw big improvement inside a few days, and 
now Grape-Nuts are almost his only food and he is 
once more a healthy, happy, rosy-cheeked youngster 
with every prospect to grow up into a strong healthy 
man.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

The sweet in Grape-Nuts is the Nature-sweet 
known as Post Sugar, not digested in the liver like 
ordinary sugar, but predigested. Feed the youngsters 
a handful of Grape-Nuts when Nature demands 
sweet and prompts them to call for sugar. 

There’s a reason. 

Get the little book “The Road to Wellville” in 
each pkg. 
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A FRANK OPINION FROM A 
PORARY. 


CONTEM- 


The July issue of the Citrm Woman is at hand Aside 
from bearing a yellow cover, 1 isn't the “yellow kid,” but 
it may prove to be the “Yellow Peril,” without any pun im- 
tended, if the Club Women of the United States do not 
wake up to a sense of ordinary courtesy, to say nothing of 
duty, and send im their subscriptions. 

There are 1,000,.0co members of the Federated Clubs of 
the United States; think of #! What an 
glomeration of beauty. delicacy, sweetness, imtellect, char- 


immense con- 
acter and progressive. honorable womanhood this represents 
—and yet, out of this 1,000,000 members of the Federated 
Clubs, this publication, their official organ, has received a 
contemptible, measly number of subscriptions. 

Were it possible to eet the heads of 1,000,000 women under 
a bushel basket at once, we would say, “Hie thee hence! 
Cover thy shame!” It is a positive disgrace to Club Women 
to compel their official organ to make such a statement and 
to ask for subscriptions. 

It is only a dollar a year, and there is not a woman of 
that 1,000,000 but could afford to take a dollar out of her 
pocket and subsertbe for her club paper. 
either 


l am not out 
Cius Woman, nor 
advertising the ofhferal organ of this mighty array of brilliant 
but stingy 


begeme subscriptions for the 


l am calling attention to the fact 
that Club Women are not acquitting themselves exactly as 


women. but 


we have a rneht to expect.them to do, pudgmeg them by the 
standard they set up for themselves and the bouquets they 
throw at 

Women cannot reform this world without the co-operation 
of men. 


themselves. 


Women can only appeal to men on the mental and 


spiritual side of their natures, and although men have a 
considerable amount of the brute about them, their spir-tual 
perceptions are nevertheless very keen. Ilhey are also very 
practical, and how can women expect as Club Women to 
win out when they are constantly domg the very things 
that men accredit to women, as the result of femimimne weak- 
ness, malbility, and lack of gray matter mm the braim 

Is there an organization existing among men which 
the members would not subscribe, every last ome of them 
for their official organ? Not one!’ 


1.000.000 club women who have not 


And yet there are here 
suihcient interest m an 
ofhcial organ to give it the little miserable sum of $1 a vear 
toward its support 

With such a subscription Inst back of the Cite Woman 
could be made one of the greatest educational torces im thus 
country. It could and would carry the best thoughts trom 
our best and most progressive women; it could and would 
combine the idealism of women, which 1s really God's law 
and the practical, which 1s so necessary to help us in this 
earthly existence to find our way back to the threshold of 
Heaven, where woman's idealism has birth. 

The comment that the C.us Woman 1s not of a literary 
quality commending it to the intellectual woman is perhaps 
true, at present, but even the brilliant women at the head 
of the CLtus WomMAN cannot make bricks out of straw. One 
million subscriptions would supply a amount of 
Straw to produce a publication worthy of the women of 
America, and their practical and idealistic work. The Ladies’ 
Home Journal claims a circulation of 1,000,000. My re- 
mark will no doubt give offense, but individually, as a 
woman, I lose all heart or hope that my sex will ever arise 
above the very ordinary, if they are to be fed, or if they 


sufficient 
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seck as mental dict, the literary pap served up im the Ladies 
Home Journal. 

To offset such a publication carryme the name of Woman 
and the Home, edited’ by a man whe is the most subtle and 
astute purveyor of mental contections tor the vitiated mental 
palate of women, there should be a magazine carrymg the 
highest thought, the highest aspirations and the finest ht- 
should be the 
Clubs to be 
that. paper, if the clubs are what they clanm to be and deserve 


erary worth of which women are capable lit 
province of the ofthcial journal of the Woman - 


the bouquets they throw at themselves lhe Irpe tb owe, 


(imaha. 


Wuuster’s Trial 


Cofcc Ward Jndecd 


A minister of the gospel writes about [’ostum: “I 
Was for years a sufferer trom headaches; sometimes 
they were so violent that groaning in agony | would 
pace the tloot or garden, holding my throbbing head 
for relief. 

“L tried all sorts of remedies known to the allo- 
pathic and homeopathic schools, sometimes | thought 
it was caused by the stomach or biliousness and agam 
| would suspect it was purely nervousness and treated 


myself accordingly, but nothing ever gave me per- 


manent. reef. Having to appear betore the public 
nearly every night, it was sometimes almost impos- 
linally I 


Came to suspect that the use of tea and cotfee had 


sible for me to tulhill mv 


something to do with my disorder and abruptly dis- 
continued the use ot both and took on lostum tor a 
trial. 
“From that happy hour [| commenced to mend; 
do not 
other 


gradually | got better and better and now | 


have a headache once in © months and ‘all my 


troubles are gone, too. | am now using L’ostum ex- 
clusively and want no better beverage. 

“T know of others who have been benetited by the 
use Of Postum in place of coffee. \ friend of mine 
here in Kev West, a hardware merchant. suffered for 
vears with stomach and other troubles winle he was 


using cofice; finally he quit am) began using Postum 


and got well. He ts devoted to Vostum and when 
worn and weary with business cares takes a cup of 
it piping hot, and in a_ short time feels rested and 
nourished. 
“Some I know have become prejudiced against 
Postum because careless or wnorant cooks tned to 
make it as they would cofice and will not allow it to 
boil full 15 minutes, but when they trv it again, well 
boiled, it stavs. for it is as delicious and snappy as 
the mild, smooth, high grade Java.” 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Get the little book “The 


each pkg. 


Name given by 


Road to Wellville” in 


| 


I said unto myself, “My way 1s 
barred 

The cliff is high and grim and 
tempest-scarred.” 

Yet step by step | mounted it, tll, 
lo, 

| felt the free air on the summit 
blow. 

I said unto myself. “My strength 

is small, 


And | am weary and I fear to fall.” 


And, lo. an angel took me by the 


hand 
And ted me safely where | feared 
to stan. 
— Arthur Chamberlain. 


Che Cyne’s Calendar 


God gives us relatives— 
thank («01 we can choose our 
friends. 


Silence gives contempt. 

People who love in glass houses 
should pu!l down the blinds. 

A church fair exchange ts rob- 
berv. 

Fools 
angels fear to tread. 

A bird on a bonnet is worth ten 


rush in and win. where 


on a plate. 
As vou sew so must vou rip. 
A lie in time saves nine. 
Some 
achicve 
have widows thrust upon them. 
When there is a will there is a 
lawsuit. 
Pride goeth before and the bill 


some 
others 


are born widows. 


widowhood. whilst 


cometh after. 
When folly is bliss it 1s ignorance 
to be otherwise. 


Bring me cheerful messages, or 


—The Philistine. 


none ' 


ad 


Grace Parker Lyon 


being only an alternate the Lot- 
lerer sometimes ran away and en- 
joved. the Fair with a friend, who, 
being a non-club woman, had very 
rom the 
front seat of an automobile they 


litthe excuse for living. 
viewed the buildings. Behind them 
were two ladies well past middle 
lite but with minds as open and re- 
The auto- 
momle was passing along the rear 


ceptive as school girls. 


of a blank wall, the front of which 
laced the “Vike” and was part of 
“Mysterious Asia.” “What build- 
Ing that?” asked of the 
ladies, pomting to the blank wall. 


Is ole 
That.” said the chauffeur careless- 
lv. “is the “Pike.” ~ “Oh!” explained 
one lady to the other, “it's the back 
of the Aquarium.” The Lowterer 
thought best to 
vlances with her friend. 


net exchange 


“People always tell the truth 
when they do not stop to think.” 
all write 
to 


“Women now. They 


want something do between 
times.” 

profession 
thought of 


least once.” 


mphes having 


being something at 
“For some men and some women. 
the straightest 
highway to the crossroads.” 


common sense 1s 

“Most men hke a woman who ts 
never a responsibility.” 

“The last minute is better than a 
post mortem.” 

“Women know the plain truth as 
well as men, but they can't always 
stand the sound of it.” 

“A man never loves a woman so 
well as when he has been able to 
come to her rescue.” 

—A. Gingham Rose. 


Che Doorwap 


In the heart of the day straved to 
the heart of tangled wood, 
And there, like a dream, before a 

desolate portal stood. 


Strange and solemn and sombre it 
stoml—and | was alone; 
Mystery fell like a f mw: fear swept 

by like a moan. 


It was bolted strongly above, and 
bolted below again, 

And one of the bolts was Sorrow, 
amd the other bolt was Pain. 

Two dim lights hung in the shadow, 
two red and musty spheres, 

And my soul sank as | saw them, 
for | knew thev were Blood 
aml Tears. 


The way was lost behind me, back- 
ward | dared not go: 

the portal, and my 
heart broke with the blow. 

iruised, and bleeding, and blinded, 


| beat 


| forced the bolts to move— 
| passed through the dreadful door- 
wav and the other side 
was Love! 


—Ella Heath, in July Lippincott's. 


Art is more a matter of heart 
than head. 


There is nothing so hvgienic as 
friendship: hell is a separation and 
heaven is only gomg home to vour 
friends. 


The Strong Man is one who 
busies himself with the useful tasks 
that others cannot, or will not do, 
and allows the people to do easy 
things who can do nothing else.— 
The Philistine. 
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Che Duty of Unselfishness 


HAT a boon it would be to us poor mortals 11 
we were gifted with the power to grasp the 
scheme of even our own little lives in its 

entirety ;.if we were able to judge of our own actions. 
not from the point of view as to how they affected 
ourselves, but as to how others were affected by them. 
* In the struggle for happiness and in the contimual 
association with our own go, we lose sight of the 
fact that it is only by broadening the horizon of our 
mental vision, by enlarging the boundaries of our 
sympathies and by forgetting ourselves, that we will 
come into our own, and awaken some-day to the con- 
sciousness that, having considered our own comtort 
and interests /ast, we find our little world 1s putting 
them first; that because we have forgotten ourselves, 
the world about us has remembered. 

© Very few of us realize with sufficient force the fact 
that all the blessings of this life, and all the promised 
jovs of the world to come can only be ours by the 
magic passport to every form of happiness—Duty. 
The word has come to have a grim meaning, but here 
again it is the point of view which is at fault and not 
the object at which we are gazing. 

* If we could come to look upon Duty as the door 
through which we would pass into the Elysian fields 
of life, we would ‘cease to be conscious of the means 


by which we attained happiness: we would welcome 


possible sacrifice and hardship, knowing that, once 
having conquered our innate selfishness and having 
don our full duty as it presented itself to us, we 
vould get bevond the narrow confines of our limited 
vision into the great and beautiful Beyond. 

* But as it is, we see only the Door. 

© There it stands, confronting us im all its bare un- 
attractiveness, showing us only the hard reality, with 
no redeeming encouragement and no hint of the 
peace and contentment that will be ours, once we 
have passed through it. 

€ Look about vou for the perfectly happy people. 
Who are they? Not the self-pampered individuals 
who feed upon their own strength: who never get 
bevond their own reflection: who, never having done 


a thing tor any mortal beimg besules themselves, vet 
voice a continual wail at “beimg neglected and unap 
preciated.” In this class vou will largely tind the 
wives of well-to-do men,——those women who, treed 
trom the absolute care of their children and the 
drudgery of household work by their hushands’ gen- 
erosity, are thrown back upon themselves and tind 
the contemplation of their own smallness so attractive 
that Duty pales and recedes imto the invisible. 

* These are the women who ignore the fact that cach 
succeeding day means a day of ceaseless activity and 
possible anxiety to their husbands, and who only re- 
member that a tired man is not an attractive dinner 
guest and not always a_ willing escort te ball or 
theatre. 

* These are the women whose husbands “do not un- 
derstand them.” No; tortunately for them, they do 
not! Many aman working and striving te maimtam 
his tamily in luxury, too busy or too tired to notice 
that his wife has ceased to be more than a figurehead 
in his household, would be irrevocably shocked to 
find that, unable to see anvthmy before her, except 
through eves that retlected herself, she was already 
reaching out for so-called m 
her case, would mean only an additional pandering 
to her vanity—and that she had probably reasoned 
herself into a condition of mind which would ceon- 


sider the acceptance of such “sympathy”. justifiable. 
q If she could only forget Hlerselt. she would time so 
much to deo tor the happiness ot others that mettable 


peace would be hers by sheer torce of outer retlectyon. 
* Show me the most unselfish person of vour ac- 
quaintance and [ will show vou the happiest. 

* Duty, therefore, may be looked upon as a precious 
gift of God. It is the price we must pay for all that 
is best and most desirable in this world, and our ex- 
perience in lite has proved that we value most that 
which costs us the greatest effort. 

* We owe no duty to ourselves in the strictly per- 
sonal sense. Our duty to ourselves is best performed 
by the manner in which we remember our duty to 
others. We will find love, admiration and respect 
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our portion if we occasionally forget that we are of 
very much importance in the world, except in so far 
as we may spread the gospel of unselfishness and 
sacrifice. 

* “Live and let live” is an excellent motto for those 
who cannot scale the highest peaks of Se//-forget- 
fulness. 

* Let those of us who are in this class be content to 
do tor ourselves but not to seek to undo the work 
of others. _M we have an ambition, a pet idea which 
means something good to our tellow human beings, 
an object which we believe to be worthy of support 
and commendation, let us strive tor it with all our 
strength, but let us not, voluntarily, seck to bring 
about our success by trampling upon some one who 
may stand mn our way—and who is probably working 
along the same lines. The road of Endeavor and 
Achievement ts broad. Let us go around the seeming 


obstacle. especially if it happens to be some one striv- 
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ing in her own way to bring about what seems to her 
an equally good result. 

* It is a mistake to try to build up our own structure 
by pulling down some one else's; no good will ever 
come of such an attempt, for an edifice that will en- 
dure must be cemented by love, charity, good works 
and a clear\conscience. 

* Blessed be they, who, bending every nerve towards 
the accomplishment of some great purpose, see in a 
rival only an incentive to further effort, an inspira- 
tion to push on and upwards and win the contest, if 
contest there be, by sheer merit, pluck and force of 
honest energy. 

© Let us remember that our permanent success and 
happiness in this world lies in a proper appreciation 
and fulfilment of our duty to others. and that it would 
be well for us to realize and act upon this condition 
as quickly as possible, in order to avoid the punish- 
ment which surely follows the neglect of so doing. 


Tie Woman's Club 


llere are the many welded into one: 


Not tor display of power nor a race 


\nd ne 


- rivalry tor social place, 


tor what the trivolous call tun: 


but that trom mutual kindness mav be won 


acl 


ed culture and a softer grace, 


New beauty for the mind's fair inner face 


And knowledge its ambition to adorn. 


The temimne that keeps within the house 


Too much, grown narrow mn her views. will find 


That lite’s high jovs evade a drudge’s mind: 


A wider scene of service will arouse 


\ keener spirit. 


But gleaning. only ream, 


And bear the golden sheaves unto vour home. 


Rosacie STEWART. 
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From the President's Mail 
Sarah Patt Decker 
Hik following letter from Mrs. 
Lewis, President of the Kansas Federation, 
should bring 
sources : 


lames \M. 


many. opimons from many 


My Dear Mes. Deckex: I wish we might have the busi 
ness and social side of the next Biennial more clearly sep 
arated. Perhaps it would be better to say mingle them more 
so that we nmught have fewer functions, and more genuim 
social imtercourse lt 1s a great tax upon a womans m 
genuity and strength to adjust herself to the proper wearing 
apparel where business and social affairs oc 


day. 


on the same 


There nught be a play day followmg the regylar Working 


sessions of the General Federation. One precedtng and one 
following 1f more time ts: wanted for social affairs. Then 
those who so desired, or those to whom an extra day's ex 
pense and reception gowns are an item, could go home 
The soectal side of the Bienmal 1s an mmpertant one, and 
all club women appreciate the hospitable spirnt that prompts 
the entertamment given club women at the Meetings of the 
General Federation, but the finest social mtercourse among 
women attuned to lites finer things may exalt every session 
of the General Federation 
It does not seem a consistent thing in a great body of 
women organized for serious purpeses, trying to establish 
itself as a force for world betterment, to make a dress parade 
of its meetings. It correct thing for 


women to appear upon the platiorm gowned so elaborately 


does not seem the 
that they jar one’s sense of the eternal fitness of things when 
they speak on a serious subject. 

It is true that Emerson said, “A great soul has nothing to 


lo with consistency,” but one who loves the great philoso- 


pher may not agree with him always. A great soul must be 
consistent to reach fulness of power 

A great orgamization must be consistent if it 1s to become 
a permanent force or power m the working world. 

The General Federation ts supposed to be truly democratic 
in its scope. It ts hardly that. when the pace that is set in 
social affairs, is representative of the class that devotes its 
time, energy. and what mentality it mav possess, to society 
im the limited sense. A devotion to society m its higher 
meaning of humanity, is supposed to dominate the General 
Federation 


Mas. Witttaw P. One 
PIQUA, ONTO 


Meas. Cuagtes A. 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Mas. F. 
PLATISMOUTH. NEBRASKA 


Mes. Lyora Porttres Wiettaus 
MINNFAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Mas. 
EAST ORANGE, NEW TERSEY 


Cultivated people give a fine social distinction to any as- 
sembly of which they may be a part. but they do not care 
tor display 

Let simplicity be the keynote of the soctal side of the 
meetings of the General Federatwn, fer only m the atme- 
sphere of simplicity are the finer social and spiritual forces 


generated. In this atmosphere the spirits of club women 


will be m harmony with the serrous things m life 
lo promote the things that make for’a higher 
Federation 


the the ( pert ra! 


t hoe «vt comtact at thy Lip the 


plane of imterest and enthusiasm tor the splemdnd 


ot the orgamzation 
The question of appropriate and harmomeous dress 


is a mighty and mooted one. | think m was that 
famous orator John B. Gough, whe told of his great 


mortification. after one of his addresses. because a 


laly who came to greet him remarked: “Oh! Mr. 
Gough, what a lovely diamond rmg vou have—! saw 
it sparkle all the time vou were speaking. Afr. 


(ough threw away the diamend. 


Lydia JDbhillips Williams 
Shaetch 
\linnesota owes thanks to Vermont. for. trom the 
State Lidia Phillips 


Williams, Honorary President of the Minnesota Fed- 


(;reen \lountain came 
eration of Women’s Clubs and. for a second term, a 
of the General bederation. 

In 1872 Mrs. Wilhams, then AMliss Phillips, came 
from Vermont to teach 1m the 
Schook The educative labors which she pertormed 
in that position did not cease when Miss Phillips 
Mrs. Wilhams. The 


ferred from the class-room to the community and ad- 


Minneapolis High 


became influence was trans- 
justed to its more varied needs. In the plnlanthropies 
and general ethical activities of Alinneapolis, Alrs. 
Williams has alwavs taken a large and telling part, 
and the rich experience in this field made her clection 


to the presidency of the Minnesota [Federation a par- 
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ticularly fortunate one for the club women of the 
North Star State. 

The foundation of Minnesota lederation had been 
laid broad and deep, but when Mrs. Wilhams took 
the presidency the organization was still so voung 
that the new president verily had its hfe im her hands. 
Under her fostering care, however, the jntant grew 
There were four thousand 
members in the Federation when Mrs. Williams took 
the office, and six thousand five hundred when she 
laid down the burden of office at the end of two years. 


into a vigorous youth. 


Mes. Lyora Wittiams 

This growth was the more remarkable in that it oc- 
curred during the disturbance over the color ques- 
tion, which was particularily marked in Minnesota. 
Mrs. Williams showed herself a master peace-maker 
during those troublous times, and gave to the Minne- 
sota public a striking demonstration, not only of the 
righteousness of arbitration and compromise, but of 
its practicability even in the sharpest differences of 
opimien. 

Minnesota women desired ardently that Mrs. Wil- 
liams continue to hold the ofhce, but they were not 
permitted to have their way. 
fight that Mrs. Williams fought for 
forestry is matter of public record. 
lumberman in the Northwest 


The good 
There is not a 
has not good 
reason to know Mrs: Lydia Phillips Wilhams, for, 


though Minnesota was the torestrv battle-ground, 


who 


there was lively skirmishing throughout the land. In 
the color discussion, Mrs. Williams demonstrated her 
ability to make peace. In the forestry question she 
evinced an equal ability to make a good fight for a 
righteous cause. 

Possessed of these alnlities and imbued with the 
genius of the General Federation, Mrs. Williams’ in- 
fluence in the club world is the sequence of logic. 
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General Federation Notes 
Lydia Pbillips Williams, Evitor 
BOARD MEETING. 

Executive Goard of the General Federation 
convened at the call of the President, Mrs. 
Decker, at the Parkland llace Apartments, 

St. Louis, September 14th, and when not in executive 
session the members enjoyed a cordial hand-grasp 
with many of the club women, who proved them- 
selves such ideal hostesses and so royally entertained 
the Biennial Convention in June. 

For the encouragement of future hostesses of the 
Liennial we are pleased to announce that no nervous 
prostrations, as a result of those strenuous days, are 
reported, and one member, who carried much of the 
responsibility of the occasion and was ever at her 
post of duty, blushingly remarked, “Hard work 
agreed with me; | added several pounds to my weight 
during the weeks of preparation for the convention.” 
THE BIENNIAL OF 1906 GOES TO ST. PAUL, 

MINN. 

The selection of St. Paul, Minn., for the Biennial 
was the enthusiastic and unanimous choice of the 
members of the Board. 

This announcement will be received with joy and 
enthusiasm by not only the club women of St. Paul 
and the State, but by the whole Northwest and wide 
will be thrown the gates of welcome to receive the 
(,seneral Federation. 

Let every club woman prepare to come and stay 
all summer with us! 

COUNCIL. 

The Board decided to hold a Council and Board 
meeting next June, either at Chautauqua or Atlantic 
City, and a committee was appointed to make the 
necessary arrangements. 


GENERAL INFORMATION BUREAU. 

A plan for the establishment of a General Informa- 
tion Bureau was discussed by the Board, and a com- 
mittee appointed with power to act, if the president, 
after investigation, believes such a central bureau 
will facilitate the work of the Federation and advance 
its interests. | 

The plan proposed will be presented by the com- 
mittee in the November issue of Tne Crus Woman. 

COMMITTEES. 

The many committees of the Federation were filled, 

but announcement of the same will not be made until 
acceptances are received. 
Notes” for the November 
issue of Tne Crus Woman will be prepared by Mrs. 
Alice M. Johnson, Central Falls, R. [., to whom all 
communications for the same should be sent. 


“(seneral lederation 
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HMerico 
Che Woman’s Club of Saltillo” 
RECENT letter from the-Saltillo Club recalls 
a certam morning during a,winter’s sopourn 
in Mexico, when the writer was handed a 
telegram while partaking of a “Mexicana” breaktast 
—rolls and coffee—which read: “Come to Saltillo 
and help us organize a club,” and that warm, bright, 
summery afternoon in March, when twenty English- 
speaking sisters, representing almost as many differ- 
ent parts of our country, gathered to consummate 
their hopes. 

The patio was brilliant with blossoms, the air laden 
with perfume, but pure, balmy and bracing, such 
only as an altitude of over 5,000 feet can offer; and 
the women, full of that fine enthusiasm and radiant 
cordial family fellowship, that absence from the 
homeland and life among a foreign people develops 
in such rich perfection—all were eager for the com- 
panionship and privileges afforded by club lic, and 
the only obstacle that presented itself was the dearth 
of reference books and a library. 

It was finally decided, however, that histories of 
Mexico would be accessible, since nearly all were 
Spanish-speaking scholars, and, the history of the 
Republic became the first vear’s work of the club. 

Since then, for lack of library privileges and refer- 
ence books, the club has been forced to confine its 
study to the “Chautauqua Course.” 

A personal letter recently received from the club 
asks that this handicap be mentioned to club friends 
who might be willing to contribute one book each out 
of their abundance. 

The Saltillo Club is the only one in Mexico that 
belongs to the General Federation, and I present this 
need of the club, believing many clubs and individuals 
will be glad to contribute books or money toward a 
special reference library, and through the Chairman 
of the Library Extension Committee, Mrs. Chas. A. 
Perkins. 1547 West Clinch Avenue, Knoxville, 
Tenn., supply a real necessity if the club is to con- 
tinue its existence. 


T is especially gratifving to be able to present the 
following valuable contributions on Civil Ser- 
vice from our President, Mrs. Decker, andl Miss 

Georgie A. Bacon, Chairman of the G. F: W. C. 
Civil Service Committee. 

As Miss VPerkins—one of the 

friends of civil service 


staunch and early 
remarks in a recent letter: 


“We need to keep the emphasis on certain well-de- 
fined points in civil service, viz.: that we like the 
term ‘Merit Svstem.’ 


It proclaims that we believe in 
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res] 


carrying into public life the same prmeciple of the 
right to choose freely the best that rules in the well- 
ordered lite of the individual. 

“Though the competitive system is not perfect, we 
can al present see no Better way by which men and 
women, in a tree, dignified, self-respecting way, can 
be selected to fill the thousands of positions demand- 
img skill, traiming, 
pemdence. 


honesty and personal -inde- 

“As we advance in the moral development of our 
voung world, struggling with problems and needs 
that seem to spring up even while we sleep, we must 
have workers that owe neither allegiance nor loyalty 
to party or to individual, whose gratitude is not to 
an officeholder or politician, but for the occasion and 
the opportunity to do service. 

“We long to put a ‘spirit within the wheels’ of all 
administration, civil, military, philanthropic, educa- 
tonal and social,—a spirit of freedom, of initiative - 
that will enrich our whole civilization,—‘the free and 
the true are always the soul of the wotld. ”’ 


Lypra WILLtIAms. 


My pear Presipent: 

In making my plea to vou. upon this subject, I shall 
confine myself to the phase which has been of the greatest 
interest to me, and with which | am most conversant, be- 
cause of seven years of membership upon a State Board. 
of Charities and Correction 

lhe question of Civil Service, or the Merit System, m 
State that should he of 
living imterest to every thoughttul citizen. 

vy “State Institutions” 


persons who are 


mstitutions, is one 


constant and 


© 

we mean those having im charge 
referred to m conferences and reports as 


language, we should call them the “poor and untortunate, 


the “Dependent, Defective and -Delinquent,” but. im 


the sick and the sinning.” Because we have a living, be- 
cause we have bodily and mental health, because we have 
been kent by mbherittance and circumstances from sm and 


crime. how ereat. therefore. 1s our obliwatoon to see to rt 
that proper conditions surround those who have not had 
similar fortune. 


In a majority of State mstitutions, the modus operand: 


of appomtme Boards, Supermtendents,. Attendants, even 
leachers, Physicians, Chaplams, down to the most humble 
postion, is te reward the political workers of the party 


newly elected to \ new clected ite 


is immediately besicged to appomt as Warden of the 


(sovernor 
Peni- 
tentiary, or Supermtendent of the Insane Asylum, or Super- 
visor of the Home for Dependent Cluldren, not the expert 
in Criminology—the man who has studied men—and not the 
man whe knows the histery and results of such work, not 


he who ts an expert in the needs of the sick mind, not the 


man whe wll make for the lhomeless.. frrendless children 
a home—who will mspire them to heleve that there ts a 
future for even them. Is vour Governor expected to think 
of all these thimes ° Not at all ita expected to fill these 


pesitions with men whe carned their precimets 


No thought ts given to the fact 
that these men wll be entrusted with the care of hundreds 


or countries at his electron 


ef citizens, upon whese proper makme depends the weal or 
woe of the Commonwealth All the mm the mstitu- 


tion are filled in the same, deplorable fashion, the Super- 


| 
| | 
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intendent frequently being allowed no selection of his as- 
sistants and officers, but being obliged to reward party fol- 
When their term of office has 
ended, the new party makes a clean sweep, putting im the 


lowers m every mstance 
same class of people for the same reason. 

And now. may | take your time to explain exactly what 
And you 
‘will pardom my using as an ilustration an mstitution m my 
own State. One of our eight State institutions 1s a School 
for the Mute and Blmd. Think for a moment of the help- 
lessness of the immates of such a place—lIntle children de- 


¢we mean by “Civil Service” im such mstitutions ? 


prived of one of the two most important senses, either deaf 


and dumb or sightless. For eight years there has been a 


Superintendent who has been left undisturbed im his posi- 
tion. This splendid man is not only Superimtendent, Finan- 
cial Manager, Instructor and Friend, but he has been, above 
and beyond all else, Father, Mother and Home to each 
aftlicted child 


lo the creda of the Governors and parties be it said that 


his care 


they have not been interested in the Superintendent's political 
afttiitatiemns lhe cémeern of the people of the State has not 


whether he ‘Panama whether 
he bel 
for John Smith or John Jones, but that he had been faithful 
ter the This 1s the “Merit 
System.” an effort club to 
know the 


ther the establishment of the Merit 


heen was or “anti-Panama:’ 


wved im Free Trade or Protection; whether he voted 
sacred trust unmpesed upon him 
Will 


comditroms of 


vou met make your 


your State mstitutions, and to fur- 


System 


Phe Civil Service Reform Commuttee of the General Fed- 


eration is sendme out exht hundred letters m the mterest 
ot this | beleve there will be at least: one 
im each club who will become moculated with the Crvdl 
S« TV ice 

Visit your mstitutrons; try to put hagh-minded, tramed 


forth the 
ask the men oft 


workers upon Boards—both men and women, sct 
comditions m each the press, 
vour family to help vou: and, abowe all, hold up the hands 


tals 


of and worse 


| shall feel much homered te receive an answer from your 


club, and | ask your permission to publish such reply for the 
amd to the caus 
Sincerely and fanhfully yours, 

S. Pratrr Decker, 
Women's Clubs. 


mspiration it may give te others 


President (,eneral Federation of 


Denver, Colo..: September, 1904. 


My pear Peesipent: 
At the meetme of the 
Cluhs.cheld m St 


Ref: 


Women's 
it was veted to make Civil Service 


(,eneral kederation of 
Lous. 


and to 
ask each individual club to devote its first meeting in Jannu- 


of the mam issues the next two vears, 


ary, 1905. to the Merit System 
of the Civil 1 wish to 
call your attention to this action of the Federation, and to 


As Chairman Service Committee. 
ask you to do all vou can to help us fulfill the requirements 
of this 


l am 


vote 
President, Mrs. 
Decker, to whom we owe the suggestion of the January 


enclosing a letter from our new 


meetings. She speaks from vears of experience, and is thor- 
I en- 
close, also. an announcement of the prize competition of the 
Women’s Aunxthary to the New York Civil Service Reform 


oughly fanmuhar with the subject as a practical issue. 


Association, and a copy of our Committee's report, as pre- 
sented at the St 1 realize that many clubs 
arrange their programs m the Spring. In case your dates 


for january are already filled. and t would be impossible 


Rrenmal!l 


to make our subject a part of your pre-arranged program, 
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allow me to suggest a special meeting for its consideration. 
May I ask you to inform me as to your plans for cooperation 
with us and their success, m order that I may have correct 
mfiormation as to the of our work throughout 
the country ? 

I shall be very glad to assist you in any way I can, and 
trust you will not hesitate to write. 

Hoping we 


condition 


may depend upon your cooperation m_ this 
great work, | am Very cordially yours, 
(,borcie 
Chairman Civil Service Reform Committee. 
39 Dean Street, Worcester, Mass., September, 1904. 


,ACON, 


The Women’s Auxiliary to the New York Civil’ Service 
Reform Association offers seven prizes, one of $50, one of 
$40, and five of $25 each, to women who are members of 
clubs m the State Federations belonging to the General Fed- 
eration, and to members of clubs in the General Federation 
in States in which no State Federation exists, tor seven 
essays om: 

“The Merit System as a Business Factor m Public Ad- 
ministration.” 

he essays will be submitted for judgment to a committce 


of three composed of the fol 


OWING "Persons 


Hien. Carl Schurz, of New York. 

Cary. ksq.. of Brooklyn 

lienry W. Farnam, ksq.. of New Haven 

Or of others equally competent. 

lhe seven essays which are judged by them to be the 
best will become the property of the Women's Aunxtary. 


to be used m the turtherance of the cause of Civil Service 
Reform. 


Conditions Limiting the Competition 


I. hkssays must contam not more than 4.000 nor less than 


2000 words. 


Lach essay must bear the endorsement of the President 
oft the club of winch the competitor i a member 

lhe competition will close on December 31. 1yo4. 

4. All essays must be legibly written or typewritten on one 
sule of the paper. on numbered pages. The name and 
address of the writer must be written twice. once at 
the beginning and agam at the end of the essay 

5s. lhe essays must be sent to Miss Anna FE. H. Mever, Park 
Hill, Yomkers, N. Y. 

6. The return of unsuccessful essays ts not guaranteed un- 

less the postage ts prepatd. 

The Aunihary reserves for itself the right of withdraw- 


ing this offer or any part thereof 1f enough creditable 


“JI 


essays are not sent m before December 31, 1904. 


For the guidance of the competitor the following lines of 
thought are suggested: 

The pomts of similarity between the system which the 
civil service laws seek to establish and the customary system 
of private employment. 

The practical results in mereased efficiency and economy, 
and more systematic organization, wherever the merit prin- 
ciple is honestly and intelligently applied—illustrated, if 
practicable, by an account of the actual working of the 
law m some public department or institution visited by the 
competitor. 

The danger in extending municipal ownership and opera- 
tion of street railways, gas and water-works before the merit 
system is more firmly grounded. 

The need of electing to responsible legislative and ex- 
ecutive offcees men who belheve in the civil service law and 


in the farthest practicable extension of its pajnciples. 
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GENERAL FEDERATION OF 


WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


Rerort oF THE Civic. Service RerormM (Com MITTEE. 


Read at the Seventh Biennial—St. Louwrs, 


1go4 


Those of you who were present at Milwaukee. tour years 


ago, may remember that a porteon of a morning session was 


devoted to “A Group of Important Subjects. as it was 
Stated im the provram, and that one of them was “Our Re 
lation to Civil Service Reform.” 


\t that tume we were told 


that we as the largest and most perfectly organized 
body im the United States with no political athhation, pledged 
to no pelitical policy, tree and unhampered. and we wer: 
urged to concentrate our efforts upon that work which. arms 
to purity and strengthen our political iite. 


What has 


Luvs Angeles. whole Was devoted to thr 


been record smmce iwo veats late 


onsidera 
tion of our question, when both the theory and the practice 
of the Merit System were presented, and tt was voted to 
recommen! to the meomme Board of Directors that a Com- 
on Civil Retorm be 
Committees of the Federation. 


At a nw eting ot the Directors mm 


Service added to the Standing 


November. too2. such a 


Committee was apporcted, and’ m January began ts work 


by dividine the States and Lerrneries of the country between 


its members Letters were sent to the Presidents «of every 


State and lerrittorial Federatwm. and to the Chairmen of 
Committees where no lederatrons existed, askime tf ther: 
was a Committee on Civil Service Keform m their State 


or lerrtery; 1 so. what had been accomplished: and if no 


would they cooperate with us by appomtine cone lhe re 


sponse to tin letters has been most gratityimg, although m 


some Cases the se cma and thore! letter sti 


unanswere« 


In pre-enting this, the first report of the Cis Service Re 


form Cotmmittee,. we trust vou wall recogwmze the fact that 
our work has been very different trom. that of the other 
Standing: Conumnittees \s our subject comparatively 

new one to women, and one that i often misunderstocsd, 


we have been obliged to « xplam its meanme and 


obiect < 
\t the beginning of our mvestizations we tound that only 


sx bederatwems had Commrttees on Crvil Service Reform 


and that only tour had given the work to other Commuttees 
ice 


Ts. 


there are Mandmg Committees on 


lo-day 
form m Conn 
Rentucky. New York... 
sland. ane Vermont: while \lame. 
Nebraska. New. Hlampishire, New Jersey 
work to 
and Calittormia to them Civics: 
in 


lLewtsiative have 


trcut. Delaware. Indiana. 


\ia-sachusetts. 
ane 


(erewon hav 


given the therr Committees: A\rtvona 


and \rkansas and Wwomme 
and Pennsvl 


ctl te carry 


their Levislative 
committees of thy 
on our work: Georgia has mtrusted it to tts Soctal Service 
(thie has 


Conterence Committee of the State 


work of the 


and Colleerat: 


Committee ; made it a part of the 
several other States bemg considered 


il 


\lumria: and m 


by Clubs or Committees mdefiendent of their State 


erat 

lhe tact that the work of Civil Service Reform has been 
undertaken by Committees having varied mmterests shows the 
broadness of its scope and must, sooner or later, convince 
everyone that it 1s the foundation of our public life and 
mstitutions. ‘ 

As carried on by these different Committees it has been 
and must be largely the work of education—the education of 


the child. the Club member and the public 


lt our boys and 
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girls can be taught that to live for one’s country. m the 


best and truest sense, ts as glorious as to die for it and that 
protecting tts rights am] mamtaming its laws and mstitutions 


are as much a part of patriotism as defendme tt from mva 


stom. we may rest assured that the tuture of our nation 

Work im view, thousands of pamphiet- have heen 
ten as eollateral wih and 
Civil tom Nermal. Ilih and Grammar Schools, 


and us 


heen offered to-papils of High Schools for 


the lest upon the subject loo much cannot he sand 
feature of education, for the the 
cma it ts 
mikience m ones work a thorough knowledge 
of 1S nee teur women are studving 
the histery of Service Ketorm. Prof. sylia 
bus published bw the Massachusetts the Chuthnes 
| Study issued bw the New York Committee and a recent 
publicateon bw ai Massachusetts orgamzatemn have prowed 


excellent text-lwwoks ackiresses 


at many lath arn bederat Titi: whitl this 
process of c«ucation ts of its prowres< durmeg 

dependent upon the educateon of the pull Without an m- 
tellhigent. persistent and unwaverme public opmeon, all efforts 
ite rt bye AN itl. feet is com « “t Deer mt Tests 
Whoever can change puble opmren can 
ct thie practi 

of Gente sa ne thee: ot rip 
m account of their ereat for w of ech 

thon, more desirable « tor better 
tartan efforts dependent up the 

lhe wnprovement of Scl never be 

that of educat: lt is ber «vt 

School Roard. who ha wht the posit 

dhohotsiy expend hat 

‘ TOL 1 lel 
tv until the perses en te lot tl 

prepet 

veal four national ged 
come to our sheres wth sts of fa 
must be emploved mi wiile that th 
methods of Civil! Service Ket neriect, we do maimn- 
tam that thes have proved the n tistactory where the 


have been tarthtulls 


Too much emphasis cannot be put upon the Merit System 
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person who has passed his exammations successfully, who 
has stood the test durmg his period of probation, and whose 
character and experience are unquestioned, should be of 
greater value as a public setvant than the one who obtained 
his position on account of his alnlity to secure votes for his 
political bess? Let me ask you, Cluh Women of the United 
States. 1f vou would not feel greater pride in performing 
the duties of a position for which you were emmently fit 
than those of one which vou had gamed because of some 
rather questionable service you had rendered your superior 
othicers 

The plan which our Committee 1s endeavoring to carry 
that shall appoint a Committee on 
Civil Service Reform and that these Commuttees shall secure 


cut each blederatum 
the cooperation of each Club m its lederation by the ap- 
pommtinent of a similar Committee 

When we consider that 
Civil 
States, the Commissions of 
the National Civil Service 


in addition to the work of these 
Service Commission of the United 
New York and Massachusetts, 
Ketorm League, the Civil Service 
Reform different States Cities, the 
Women’s New York, and 
Marviand. the Committees connected with the Association 


Committees. the 


\ ot and 


Auxthartes oft Massachusetts 


of Collegiate Alumna. Patrrotic Socreties and the National 


Municipal League are workme along the same limes, we 


realize that ours ts a part of a great national movement 


which knows no party and no party principles, but which 
stamd< tor mert and alone 
lhe w as ever looked to woman as the home-maker 


and the not hecome the regenerator 
\\ hile 


She can mtorm herself with reward to the con- 


leome-keeper Can sh 
and keeper of the nation’ cannot do all, she can 
do much 
ditions about her, she can urge the study of good citizenship 


and sound government. she can watch the hfe of the com- 


munity im which she hwes. she can add her strength to the 


forces that are working tor the betterment of the race, she 


can study oto the forces that block necessary reforms and 


she can follow the imvestigations of great public frauds. 
Above all. she can use her mftluence towards the formation 
ef that mtelleent public oprmon which must always be the 


foundation of any concerted action, and without which re- 
form of any kind 1s mmpossible 

With the recent imvestigations mto the affairs of States, 
of leading cities and towns and of a great department at 
Washington, the time seems mpe for action on our part. 
Why will not this great organization of women, working as 
it is to promote the best mterests of our country, adopt the 
Merit System as one of tts isues the next two years ? 

We must remember that nothing ts settled until it is set- 
thed right lhe ocity or State that permits combinations to 
that 


allows wr me to be clothed in the 


make dictators. Ts no 


when faith 1 broken, that 
stolen robes of right im? henoer, and makes no pro- 


test. becomes a menace to the rivhts of others 


Let us not weary m well-doimme, all great movements are 
of show growth Defeat must he met with greater and 
renewed Enthusiasm. courage. patience and 
necessary ior our work Let Keep before us the 
thought that pulble must cease to become the spoil of 
the victor, that 1 must stand torth as a pilin trust 


(,Forcip \. Bacon, 


( hairman. 
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Forestry Facts 


Hik women and children of Salem, Mass., 
have gathered and burned three hundred 
and seventy-five thousand brown tail and 

gipsy moth nests.” 

to be commended !!! 


Salem's latter-day burnings are 


This government has had a Forestry policy only 
since I8yi. Cur assets to-day in forest reserves are 
over 63 million acres, the area having been more than 


doubled during resident Roosevelt's administration. 


Henry Clay saul back in the fifties, “that the land 
policy of the country will be a vital problem of the 
We 
recogmze in 1g04 that he should have included its 
twin sister, the Forestry policy, which must go hand 


day after the tariff question has ceased to exist.” 


in hand with the land policy as an essential part, of 
it if our valleys shall be watered and fruitful, our 
deep waterways be kept open and float our cargoes, 
and our waste land be utilized and Columbia; nat- 


. 


ural beauty perpetuated. 


“Forest reservation, protected mountain tops, and 
scientific lumbering are as much a source of wealth 
to the nation as gold mines and wheat fields.’—\ rs. 
Cora Stuart Jones. 


“Trance allows no school-vard plan without a gar- 
den spot, and eighty-one thousand school gardens he 
between Sweden and Switzerland.” 

President Roosevelt declares the chief object of 
our Forestry policy, as of our land policy of the 
United States, is the making of prosperous homes; 
and sums up the whole matter when he asserts “Suc- 
cessful home-making its but another name. for the up- 
building of the nation.” 


Fruit Parks 

Why not plant fruit as well as ornamental shade 
trees m our parks? 

The example of the Thursday Club, of St. Paul, 
is worthy of imitation. : 

The club obtained the consent of the Board of Edu- 
cation to make an appeal, through the teachers of the 
public schools to purchase and plant fruit trees on 
Arbor Day, which the club agreed to furnish at small 
cost. 

The Park Commission cooperated and allowed 
each child who desired to plant his tree in one of the 
city parks to do so and tag it with his name. 

The result was the purchase and planting of 14.000 
fruit trees by the children. 

Mrs. Cora Stuart Jones declares “If the child in 
the elemental school raises his seedling tree. idealizes 
it with sentiment and song, plants it on Arbor Day, 
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where he can visit it and watch its growth; if nature 
work leads him to study the tree from all points of 
view, surely he will love and value the forests and 
wanton destruction will cease.” 

In response to numerous requests from clubs that 
desire to devote one program to the study of For- 
estry, the Biennial Report on Forestry and a few 
topics and list of reference books are appended: 

TOPICS. 

Our National Parks and Federal Reserves 

lhe beorestry Policy of the United States. 

The Object and Need of Forest Preservation. 

Local and State Needs and Conditions 

List of Books on Trees and fF oresty. 

“Our National Parks.” by John Muir. 

“Practical Forestry.” by John Gifford 

“Our Native Trees,” by Hl. L. Keeler. 

“(setting Acquainted with the Trees.” by J. If. McFarland. 
“Among Green Trees.” by Julia Rogers 


“American Municipal Progress.” by Chas. Zeublin. 

“The Improvement of Towns and Cities.” by C. M. 
Robinson. 

“Tree Planting on Streets and Highways.” by Hl. L. Fox. 

“The Economie Value of Birds to the State.” bw F. W. 


Chapman. 
“Forest Trees and Forest Scenery.” by G. F. Schwartz. 
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Forestry licport 


Presipent anp Memeers oF tHe tien 
Fore-try, as apprehended by the clubs. and expressed in 
their a “ivities, covers both arboriculture, or tree planting 
for decorative purposes, and forest preservation, or scientific 
forestry fer economic reasons. 
karly m the history of the 


thought and work struck root here and there im study clubs, 


club movement, forestry 


improvement leagues, and State Federations, as local con- 


ditions revealed some pressing need or wanton act of van- 
dalism. 
It. was not, however, until the biennial at Los Angeles, 


Mary E. Mum 


committee on 


1902, that the G. F. W. C., on motion of Mrs 
ford. of 


Forestry and 


created standing 
Mrs. Mumford 
report upon forestry conditions im the different States, a 


Philadelphna, 

Irrigation. complete 
labor of love, presented at the sixth biennial, discovered to 
for the first 
Standing committee on forestry. It was with deep regret 
that Mrs. 
was accepted, her health no longer permitting her to serve 


the Board the right woman chairman of its 


Mumiford’s resignation—only two months simecee 
the Federation, and the present chairman stepped into the 
breach 

Theretore, whatever this report may lack m completeness 
and helpful sueeestions, requires no further explanation. 

The committee would call your attention to the general 
outlook and special character of ferestry work that has en- 
gaged most largely the activities of the clubs. The com 
mittee questions if any department of the General Federa- 
tion can show so great an merease of interest during the two 
years as forestry; thirty-four States have, where it was not 
already a department of work, added forestry and the com- 
mittees are enthusiastically spreading the propaganda of tree- 
planting and forest preservation. 

A very general activity is manifest throughout the length 
and breadth of the country m arboriculture, or tree-planting 
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for decorative purposes—parks, cemeteries. school grounds, 
highways, and treeless plains in rural districts. towns and 
villages are coming into their mheritance of and 
beneficence through the grateful shade and presence in their 
midst of oak and linden, larch and chestnut, palm and pine, 
as numerous mstances m the Mate report testify. Not al- 
wavs have the clubs taken the mutiative. but al! ar actively 
cooperating and m many cases are the ormmators of forestry 


ve auty 


movements. Lhrough the more general observance of Arbor 
Day by the schools, a grand and beautifully practical and 
ethical work ts being done 

Like a prairie fire, interest among clubs in National and 


Mate movements for the preservation of large blocks of 


forest, to avert the extermination of some species forest 
family, 1s spreading and blazing up here and there from the 
cypress groves of California to the spruce-clad <lopes of 


New Hampshire. 


Present work and results assure us that the forests of 
the future will be perpetuated if we can preserve the tree 
race until the boys and girls of to-day become the law- 
makers of to-morrow. 

Could the forests of America, and the streams of the land 
voice their report at this time, they would thank the daugh- 
ters of this Republic, and General Federation, for the tter- 


est aroused their behalf. the succor already, brow! t them. 
and the assurance given them that ther race shall mot bs 
extermimated trom off the fac« 

lhe outlook for forestry 
laml to the White 
of legislation, is full of promise 

Before 


of the earth 


from the schoolrowns of the 


House, from the study club to the halls 


presenting a condensed summary of th 


prepared by the chairman of cach State, the 


to offer the to llowme resolution 


Whereas, Mrs.°Mary E. Mumford, of Philadelplia. has 
been Oblized through ill health to retrre for a. troin 
active work m the G. F. W. C., 

Resolved, That this convention express its high apprecia 
tron «of her valuable ~eTvices, remdered m organising the- 

forestry work of the Federation, and extend rpathes 
and express its earnest desire ‘that she be speedily réstored 


it alth 


STATE REPORTS SUMMARIZED 
Arkansas, rich m beautiful woods, reports the timber trees 
of Arkansas are her vlory, amd ome of the wreatest ures 
of her wealth. lhe Mate s area is MjUATC stout 
square mules are vet mm thy ermal forest 


native species of the ful tember tres 
but the 
protect her 


American continent, State has takes thee 


whatever te valuable sts air ian 


fore stry for the State beak appeal. the lature 
et every session for action looking to the perpet ot 
the forest, but the men think the women need! rimmed 

Calitorma is waging a valiant warfare to preserve for 
posterity the two Calaveras wroves All are more or less 
interested and familiar with the work through the !merature 
which has been scattered broadcast, and the aid States have 
been asked to give, through the formation of State counels. 
to further the mterest of the bill in Congress. ‘The forestry 
committee commends the legislative efforts of our sisters 


nm Cahforma and New Hampshire to your earnest suppert 
aml hearty comperation 

Colorado club women, if not working directly for forestry, 
are engaged im the equally worthy enterprise of securing a 


National Park to preserve the ruins of the Cliff dwellmegs. 


Connecticut, since the report two vears ago, has secured 
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a State law permitting farmers a rebate of taxes for twenty 
years for plantmg and mamtaming 1,200 timber trees to an 
acre .on poor or non-agricultural land. A bounty is also 
offered for planting trees on the highway, and cities and 
towns warden. Connecticut 
claims more jeewer 1s delegated to her torester than to any 
such officer mm any other State of the Republic. The forestry 
propaganda has been extended principally through lectures, 


are authorized to have a tree 


civic committees, and articles tor the press. 
One club 
has planted an avenue of trees a mile long, reaching from 


Delaware 1s interested in highway tree-planting. 
one town to another. - Special effort has been made to pre- 
serve the beautiful evergreens. especially the holly, and pri- 
Vate owners are begmnuime to realize their Christmas rev- 
enues will be cut off unless they scieritifically administer 
their forests. 

the District of Columbia reports appomtment of a com- 
mittee. but no work done: refers with pride to the fact that 
President Roosevelt 1s a most earnest advocate of scientific 
forestry. and celebrated Washington's birthday by planting 
two memorial fern-leaf beech trees. 

[liners 
year, issued a most attractive 
the clubs 


a place m its program tor the coming year, and the com- 


able commuttee on forestry has, during the past 
leatlet for circulation among 
Fach club 1s asked to give the subject of forestry 
mittee offers to arrange forestry programs, furnish papers 
bearme upen the subject. and, when possible, send speakers. 

Imdiiana asks each club to appomt a forestry commiuttce 
whose duty it Shall be to request the oty council to. have a 
committee to look after the trees of the town, and suggest 
what trees to plant, also see the county COMMIssigners, and 
get them imterested mm preserving trees tn the country, and 
ard im the observance of Arbor Day. ‘The chairman states 
that the 


utterly 


present law for the preservation of the forests 1s 
asked tor at 


a State 


madequate. and a better law will be 


the next meetme of the lee:slature. Indiana has 


forestry commissioner 


low 


Forestry ts a new branch of club work, but the 
women have shown a lively mterest m that branch of 
forestry which embraces town improvement, the planting of 
trees. and bx autitying parks ana cemecterics Clubs have 


taken up the study of trees, f rest preservation and kindred 
topics, and have cooperated io help save the “Big Trees” 
of Calhtormia. 

Kansas claims the best equipped agricultural college in 
the world, and reports a wide and mecreasing interest im tree- 
planting tor decorative purposes. 

Kent x xv clubs, until this vear, confined their efforts in 
behalt 


f torestry to educational work. In January the com- 


mittee presented a bill to the State legislature which failed 


to pass the Hlouse by only tour votes—having passed the 
Senate. batlure has only provoked them to greater effort, 
and their plan now 1s to fofm a State forestry association 

and prepare for an active campaign in 1906. 
Mame shows most gratiiving gams. Through the legis- 
of the Federation, 


an appropriation of $2,500 to support a chair im forestry in 


latwe work of the forestry committee 


the State University has been secured, and a trained forester 


emploved. lhe committee has sent out two excellent cir- 


cular letters, and a list of reference books for the study of 
forestry 

Massachusetts.:—The forestry committee of the Massachu- 
setts) Federation of Women’s Clubs its composed of six 


members under the chairmanship of Mrs. Cora Stuart Jones, 
of Roxbury ihe work has been systematized under five 
departments, viz.. bureau of information for speakers and 


literature, plans for tree committees, tree pests, laws relating 
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Ms 


to trees, and forestry talks, each member having in charge 
the work im which she has the greatest interest and ex- 
perience. 

The torests of Massachusetts are in a deplorable condition. 
Primeval forests remam in a few isolated sections. Half 
the State 1s suttable for forest growth, but unintelligent 
lumbering, forest fires and neglect have reduced the forests 
to brush growth. lhe State reservations on Mt. Greylock 
are the only ones of mmportance. Massachusetts needs a 
State forester to superintend the reforesting of private and 
public waste land, to plan practical protection trom fire, to 
advise scientific lumbermme of forest and wood lot, that the 
State and private owner may .receive an annual income from 
the forest land. The committee has worked along these lines 
by writing tor the press, public speaking and by correspond- 
ence with representatives at Washington. lhey have used 
their influence to National Reservations of the 
White and Appalachian Mountams, and the Sequois of Cal- 
fornia. 


secure the 


To spread the propaganda of intelligent lumbering 
of waste wood lots, that is. cutting only marked trees of 
equal age, 1s practical work that can be done by women’s 
clubs. The advice and supermtendence of the Massachusetts 
Forestry Association forester 1s at their disposal. 

The committee has provided plans for the planting of one 
wood lot. has consulted the wardens mm regard to tree cut- 
ting objected to by owners, has ce irresponded with the presi- 
dent of every club im the State, urgimg the formation of 
Sixty-five com- 
mittees exist and many forestry days have been held. 


nature classes, tree and forestry committees. 


ithe: women of Salem have aroused public spirit im city 


and press, and by means of children have gathered and 


thousand 
thereby saving the fohage of Salem trees and mereasing the 


burned three hundred seventy-five moth nests, 


comfort and healthtulness of the city. The example of this 
club have been followed by Beverly, Peabody and Marble- 
head. Arlmeton has commenced the work this season, and 1s 
providing men to clean trees at the owner's expense, and 1s 
working Destruction of trees by 
Vast areas of the State 
The committee feels that this vears work 


while legislation watts. 
moths is the vital local question. 
are devastated. 
is the entermme wedge for extended work next season, and 
offers its circulars to all clubs m imfested districts. They 


have provided attractive Arbor Day exercises for educa- 


tional committees to imterest teachers, to use m public 
schools. Public talks on Arbor Day, history and practical 
rature~ vy have been given betore teachers and children, 


The 
work among clubs has naturally been one of plans rather 


and efforts made to arouse mterest in young people. 
than accomplishment durmg the first year. Forestry has 


become an established department im the State Federation. 
The prospects are bright for earnest, practical work among 
women. 

Michigan is working hard to secure a forestry policy for 
the State, that shall prevent 


sale of timber-bearme 


trespass, fire and fraudulent 

The State has acquired a 
60,000-acre forest reserve, and appropriated $7,500 as an 
annual allowance for the forestry work. 


land. 


Michigan has a practical forester, a forestry commissioner, 
and two torest rangers. 

Clubs are much imterested im arboriculture and village 
improvement work. 

Minnesota's legislature this year amended her fire laws in 
twelve particulars, also authorized the State forestry board 
to purchase at $2.50 per acre non-agricultural land for re- 
forestation. 

Forestry is taught in the State University. In a limited 
way rangers patrol the forestry domain. 


Two years ago 
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Minnesota announced a legislative victory im the passage of 
the “Morris Bill,” which called for the administration of the 
Chippewa Reservation at the headwaters of the Mississippi, 
according to scientific principles. To-day our State fire 
warden asserts that the “Morris Bill” has already proved 
to be the finest piece of legislation ever enacted in behalf 
of the Indians and forestry mm Minnesota. 

The Indians have received from authorized cuttings the 
first year more than all they had ever received from all their 
previous timber sales m the State from areas ten times as 
large as this small reservation. 

The sections reserved for scenic purposes have preserved 
the timber fringes of our lakes and much of the. beauty of 
our landscape 

The Federation committee the past year has expended 
much effort in watching the enemy. lest an underground 
mine be laid in Washington that would blow up the “Morris 
ll” and wrest this hard-earned victory from the friends 
of forestry. 

fhe committee’ has spread the propaganda of scientific 
forestry through talks before clubs, correspondence and co- 
operation with forestry beards and other organizations, also 
aided the movement for the New Hampshire Reserve and 
purchase of the Calaveras groves. 

Nebraska, while treeless, 1s fortunate m having ex-Gov- 
ernors ard very prominent men who are suthcrently imiter- 
ested im forestry to constantly agitate the subject, hence the 
The Nebraska Uni- 
versity has a four-years’ course m forestry. The Hortr- 
cultural Society offers awards and premiums tor the great- 


work ts well organized in the State. 


est number of trees planted on Arbor Day. The first year 
on Arbor Day showed cuttmgs and trees planted to the num- 
ber of more than 3,000,000, and it is estrmated that durme 
the three years since, 5,000,00),000 trees and cuttings have 
been put out. Club work 1s mostly confined to couperation 
with State organizations and ornamental tree-planting. 
New Hampshire reports that clubs have been interested 
in forestry since 1897. [he committee's first work was for 
the more general observance of Arbor Day, then to secure 
mstructions m the puble schools m the preservation and 
growth of trees, and the chairman states something was ac- 
complished along this line, but 1 


all seemed so puertic: it was 1f we were to plan to ‘lock the 


was unsatisfactory, “It 


stable after the horse was stolen; for by the time those 
children with forestry mtclhgence would come upon the 
scene there would be no White Mountain forests to protect.” 

January 1, 1901, the Society for the Protection of New 
Hampshire lorests was organized, and we resolved to put 
our strength m helpmg that society im its efforts to secure 
State legislation to save the forests, and to obtam a National 
Reservation in the White Mountains. To this end we have 
urged the women’s clubs of New Hampshire to become life 
members of the society by paying the twenty-five dollars 
membership fee, and many clubs as well as busimess asso- 
ciations have responded to the request, while other clubs 
have contributed smaller sums. Our present efforts are to 
secure the passage of the bill in Congress to make a na- 
tional forest reservation of this White Mountain region, of 
about half a million acres, and we earnestly appeal to our 
sister club women to help us by uniting the petition to their 
own senators and members of Congress, asking for favorable 
action upon the measures of the next session. 

ew Jersey reported two years ago the preservation of 
the Palisades; since that object was obtained an effort has 
been made to secure a sum of money to erect a memorial 
to commemorate the work accomplished. New Jersey also 
reports steps taken to establish a State forestry association. 
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New York reports its work has consisted m arousing. 
through a circular of definite suggestions. a more general 
mterest m the subject 
forestry. 


and better knowledge of scientific 
The letter wisely urges cooperation a‘ far as pos- 
sible with the United States Bureau of Forestry and the 


American Forestry Association, and the teaching of the 
principles of forestry im the geography and nature classes m 
the public schools. 

North Dakota steps taken. Tl 


ment of a commrtcee but no work done for forestry. 


reports imutial appornt 

Ohio has a till pending before the legislature for the ap 
pomtment of a Board of Forestry. The bill provides tor 
the planting of trees, and offers to pay two dollars a year 
for te» years to every person who plants six hundred trees 
om anacre. Arbor Day ts generally observed, and one club 
hundred 
Ohw has 


leagues im the 


caused last vear thirty trees to be planted and om 


dollars expended for vines and shrubs also 


aroused wterest through the civic subrect, 


and made sentiment tor the purchase of the Calaveras groves 
of California 


Oregon has organized a fore Sify assoctation te study the 


subject, lookimg forward to wise and intellient work m the 


future 


Oklahoma and Ind:an commit 


lerritory have apy a 


Mate convention lhe committee is studying State needs, 


looking toward the best and easrest “fates 


way 
amd local mterest< 


Pennsylvamia ts the first of our States to adopt and put in 


operation a ratiomal terest policy lhe people and the law 
making beady of the State are thoroughly m sympathy with 
the idea and act m unisen. this highly desirable state of 
affairs wreat measu©re clue to the tact and 
great public spirtt of Dr. Joseph T. Rothrock, who has been 
Commissioner of Forestry since the creation of that 


He has devoted himself unselfishly to this great work. and 


the best evidence of his success ts the general confidence he 


has won from the public and the free hand he ts given m 
forest matters by the State authorities. 
South Carolina has made definite progress; more clubs are 


practically mterested lorestry. in the Palmetto State 


tree-planting has become the fastion m the clubs and schools 


and avic leagues. Deautfort reports twenty-five miles of 


hard shell road, generously provided with young shade trees 
Town councils are heartily com-perating Cluldren, both 
black and white. have become enthusiastic m carme for and 
over 


planting shade trees \n ever-increasing 


the needless vandalism. that 1s the mvartable result of a cold 


wave, 1s noted, as well as an mereased reward for the value 
of trees for commercial PuUurpMrses, other than resin and lum 
ber the pecan especially in favor and commercial 
The work of Miss Henrietta Kelly, of Charles 
Miss Kelly ts 
planting and introducing the White Mulberry for silkworm 
culture. 


importance. 
ton, S. C.. is worthy of special mention 


These trees, 1f the seeds are hberally sown and cul- 


tivated, bring large financial results; two years’ seedimegs 
selling at ten cents apiece 
Tennessee reports only mdividual club work. No tree- 


planting, no State Federation work 

Utah’s committee on forestry reports it has taken mutial 
steps through circular letters, addressed to clubs, to create 
public sentiment m favor of enforcing existing laws, and im 
securing necessary legislation relating to fellmg of trees, 
the grazing of cattle and sheep and the prevention of forest 
fires, the observance of Arbor Day, and in the extermination 


of weeds. The Salt Lake committee has begun its practical 


work by obtaining from the citv council permission to take 
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from the city greenhouses and nurseries, plants and shrubs 
suitable for planting on the grounds of the public schools. 
They are to be planted by the public on Arbor Day. 

Vermont reports increase of interest in the subject of co- 
operation to preserve the “Big Trees” of Califorma and to 
establish a National Forest Reserve m the White Mountains. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Lyma 
Chairman. 


€rtracts from Ge-Baws of General Federation 


of Women’s Ciubs 
ARTICLE IL. 


Section 1. Every organization desiring to join the General Fed 
eration shall make application through its president to the President 
of the General Federation. The application must show that no sec- 
tarian or political test is required tor membership, that the organiza- 
thon will hawe been im existence at least one year at the time of the 
next Biennial: that it is met a secret soctety: that no ore of tts 
members ts affiliated with any organization which tolerates, enther by 
practice or teaching, violation of national or state laws, and that it 
agrees to the constitution and by laws of the General Federation. 


Secttoxn %. From a State where a club ts a member of the State 


Federation, would also te cleugible to the (,eneral Federation if 
recommended to tts Executtwe Beard by the Executive Board of the 
State Federation: the pewer of admission te remam as given im 


Artwle Il of the By-Laws as tollews 
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The application must be accompanied by the constitution and by- 
laws of the organization applying for membership and must also state 
whether the organization has at any time been a member of the Gen- 
eral Federation. 

Sectio~n 3. The President shall refer all applications for member- 
ship to the Committee on Membership appointed by the Board of 
Lhrectors for its action upon the same. 

Section 4. The commuttee shall admit no organization whose ap- 
pixation ts not filed with the President of the General Federation 
at least ninety days preceding the first day of the Biennial meeting. 

Section 5. Any organization which has withdrawn from the Gen- 
eral Federation or whose membership has lapsed on account of non- 
payment of duces may be re-imstated within two years by the pay- 
ment of all dues to the time of readmission. If two years have 
clapsed -since withdrawal or lapse of membership, the organization 
may oniy be admutted by making application in regular form. 


ARTICLE IIL. 


Section 6. The annual dues of clubs of fewer than twenty-five 
members shall be $2.50. ° 

Clubs numbering twenty-five members or more shall be at the rate 
of ten cents per capita. 

The annual dues for State Federations shall be at the rate of 
twenty-five cents per club. 

The annual dues for cach local federation of clubs shall be at the 
rate of one dollar per club. 

Dues shall be paid annually the first of May, beginning with 199). 

The dues of any organization clected to membership after the first 
day of January shal) be credited as the dues for the year, beginning 
the first of May next following. 


fHlassachusetts Federation of Women’s Clubs 


~ Hk affairs of the Massachusetts State Federa- 
tion have occupied so little space in the col- 
ummns of the Cius Woman the past year that 
a retrospective word at this time may perhaps be 
permitted. 

The vear has been one of exceptional growth, tor 
several innovations have extended the influence of 
the Federation far more widely than any measure of 
any previous season. One of these was the appoint- 
ment at the beginning of the club vear of a Program 
(Committee to take the place of committees appointed 
for each meeting. The subjects considered have 
therefore been homogeneous and their treatment log- 
ical, with a thread of continuity joming the whole. 
As tume goes on the usefulness of the Program Com- 
mittee should find larger demonstration in the in- 
creased value of the meetings to those engaged im the 
different fields of Federation work. 

Four regular meetings of the Federation, with the 
Conterence of Presidents, have been held as hereto- 
fore. In addition to these and as a new departure a 
meeting was held in May, at Palmer, mn the western 
part of the State. This was done to give to the west- 
ern clubs some of the advantages enjoved by those 
in the eastern part, where most of the meetings must 
necessarily be held. The meeting was successful both 
In pomt of attendance and interest, and the policy 
of having one meeting, at least, each vear in the west- 
ern or southern part of the State will doubtless be 
continued. 


Additions to the standing committees of the Fed- 
eration during the year have increased their number 
to nine, and largely extended the work of the I edera- 
tion. The committees are: on Education, on Social 
Service, on Arts and Crafts, the Reciprocity Bureau, 
on Civil Service Reform, on Legislative Affairs, on 
Industrial Conditions of Women and Children, on 
Forestry and Civic Improvement, the Committee of 
Conterence of the Massachusetts State Federation 
and the Collegiate Alumnzx. It ts the desire of, the 
Federation to have its clubs maintain committees on 
the same subjects as far as possible, and to be of help 
to these in various ways. One of these ways, in- 
augurated the past season, has been a series of con- 
ferences held at the rooms of the Educational and 
Industrial Union, Boston, when members of commit- 
tees of the Federation have met members of similar 
committees of the clubs, and all have conferred and 
advised together with great enjoyment and much 
profit. 

The greatest innovation in the record of the Massa- 
chusetts State Federation the past vear has been the 
establishing of a club organ of its own under the 
management of the president and first vice-president. 
This step was necessitated by the removal from the 
State of the CLun Woman and the widening of the 
latter's interests. The Federation Bulletin, the new 
organ, has proved itself an indispensable medium of 
communication between the committees of the Fed- 
eration and the clubs. Its literary quality is high, 
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and it has received the most cerdial endorsement 
from those who have read it from month to month. 


Naturally its growth in numbers corresponds with 
the liberality which has always marked the policy of. 


the Federation. The year has added 18 clubs with a 
membership of about 2,000, making the total mem- 
bership of the lederation 208 clubs with 30,000 mem- 
bers. It is notable that among the new clubs is the 
Consumers’ League of Massachusetts with a mem- 
bership of. 1,000. 

The concluding meeting of the vear was held June 
15 at Wakefield, by invitation of the osmos Club 
of that place. It was the annual meeting, and fully 
700 women were present at cach session, morning and 
afternoon. The meeting was of more than usual in- 
terest from the fact that it marked a change of presi- 
dents, and on account of the presentation of the Dien- 
mal reports. It was conducted by the retiring presi- 
dent, Mrs. May Alden Ward, who, for the past three 
vears has administered the affairs of the Federation 
with so much wisdom, tact, and unselfishness as to 
gain for her the admiration, respect, and love of every 
member of the Executive Doard, as well as of the 
rank and file of the Federation. | 

A pleasant incident of the morning was the presen- 
tation to Mrs, Ward of a handsome lorgnette of gun 
metal set with pearls, and an immense bunch otf 
American Beauty roses, both the gifts of the Execu- 
tive Board of the Federation. 

The exercises of the morning included very inter- 
esting reports from officers and chairmen of commut- 
tees, and the annual election. The list of officers fol- 
lows: President. Miss Helen A. Whittier; Vice- 
Presidents. \liss ( rele A. Bacon, Mrs. Mary 
Morton Kehew, Mrs. Adelaide A. Calkins, Mrs. 
Anna T. Bush; Clerk, Mrs. Jalia R. Aldrich; Assist- 
ant Clerk, Mrs. Mav L. Sheldon; Corresponding 
Secretary. Mrs, Dora M. Gsoodwin; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Lillian B. Carter. | 

The afternoon was notable for an eloquent address 
from Mrs. Ward, in which she summed up the work 
of the various committees in a way to show Massa- 
chusetts still in the van in all that makes for intel- 
lectual and moral progress. She gave great praise 
to all, with not one word of the inspiration, encour- 
agement, and assistance which she has always been 
throughout her long connection with the Federation 
to every department of its work. 

After the President's address came the reports of 
the Biennial. These were: “The Industrial and Bus- 
iness Sessions.” by Miss Georgie Bacon; “The Edu- 
cational Sessions.” by Mrs. J]. Wesley Barber: “The 
Civil Service Reform Sessions,” by Mrs. Linda 
Gould Page: “The Social Functions,” by Mrs. Mabel 
Loomis Todd. These full and brillant reports gave 
an excellent idea of the work of the Piennial and 
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aroused desire in the audience to attend the next 
of these inspiring world gatherings. 

The presentation of officers brought the new [’resi- 
dent before the meeting. The events that followed— 
the applause, resolutions, presentations of houquets— 
testihed to the regret at Mrs. Ward's withdrawal, and 
the teeling that Miss Whittier was her logical and 
worthy successor. 

Miss Whittier needs no introduction to the readers 
of the Crur Woman. Her contributions and her 
connection with the magazine for a time as associate 
editor, have made her literary work familiar to its 
subscribers. She is one of the best known club wo- 
men of the country. She was instrumental in form- 
ing the Middlesex Women’s Club of Lowell. one of 
the largest in America, and was president for a term 
of three vears. She has alwavs been connected with 
its management, and is its only life member, made so 
by vote ot the club without’ her knowledge. To her 
administrative ability Is largely due the growth otf the 
club, both in numbers and as a social and civic power. 
She has been connected with the Massachusetts State 
federation almost since its inception, and is thor- 
oughly conversant with its affairs. She assumes its 
leadership under the most favorable conditions, and 
with her genius tor organization and unlimited hard 
work, her probity and magnanimity, her knowledge 
and abilitv in all fields of Federation activities, her 
term of office is sure to take the Massachusetts State 
Federation stll farther on the wav toward its ideals. 

(,reat pleasure was expressed at the meeting at the 
election of Airs. Ward as second vice-president of the 
(seneral Federation and the compliment thus paid to 
Massachusetts im selecting one of her best-loved 
leaders tor ths-high position. the [xecutive 
Board meeting in June, Mrs. Ward was clected (en- 
eral Federation Secretary tor Alassachusetts, the 
unammous choice of all present. 

Dorma AL. 


Centh Annual Convention 
federation of Women's Clubs 


T is a happy circumstance that the Tenth \nni- 
versary should be celebrated at Springtield, since 
the Federation was organized in that city just 

ten years ago. Springfield is also the home of Mrs. 
kdward L. Buchwalter, who has always been an 
ardent supporter and able adviser of the lederation. 

A strong local committee, with Mrs. |. Cart- 

well as chairman, is bending every energy to make 
It will be noted 
that the. kev-note of this vears program ts_ the 


the convention a brilliant success. 


“Home”: “Influences affecting the home and home 


surroundings. 
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Instead of the usual Wednesday evening reception, 
there will be the Arts and Crafts exhibit, when brief 
sketches of the exhibits will be given by members of 
the Arts and Crafts Committee. 

The Workers’ Conferences, so helpful last vear, will 
feature of the program. The topics 
chosen are again based upon the appeals for help that 
have come to the Corresponding Secretary since 1903. 
“Program-making™ will be one of the themes of the 
conference. Methods for conducting “Household 
Economics” and “Civic Departments” 
cussed. 

“Clubs and Philanthropy” is a second theme. 
“Neglected Vhases of Club Work” ts a third topic. 

Each subject will be introduced in an informal 
way, by an experienced worker, who will lead the dis- 
cussion which follows. 


again be a 


will be dis- 


All speakers in the conference will be limited to 
three minutes in order that as many as possible may 
participate in the discussions. 

Similar conferences last vear enabled delegates to 
carry home helpful hints for individual club work. 

Helpful drills in parliamentary law will be pro- 
vided for those who haye requested such an exercise. 
These drills will be conducted by experts, without 
charge to delegates. 

Miss Marv Garrett Hay, Secretary and Treastirer 
of the Club Woman Company, will appear at some 
perio on the convention 


Program of the Centh Annual Convention Obi Fever. 
ation Women’s Clubs, Springfield, Oct. 19, 20, 21 


Mus ('rgan Prelude 
 Thempson 
Address of W Mrs. L. Buchwalter 
ome Mrs. tatbert Harmon 
Neher t *Presnient - Mrs. S. B. Sneath 
Report of Creviential Committe: 
resentation 4 Program 
Report of Committee on Invitatwens and Convention Rules 
Mrs. Woilhams, Dayton 
Kepert of Lecal Board. Mrs. loseph EB. Cartwell, Springheld 
Reports of (Miicers 
Ke Starmdme (€ 
(1) Club Extension........Mrs. lames Reichelderfer, Circleville 
Tregwram ane Kec procits Face, ( ovington 
of Nominating 
Workers Conference (m charge of the Corresponding Secretary) 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


\rt« mi Crafts for del gates. visitors, ctc 
THURSDAY MORNING, OCT. 
Musi 
Rusiness Session 
Keports of Standing Committees: (Continued) 
(3) Scrence.... Mrs. Nichols, Cincinnati 
(4) Civic Improvement... ... ...Mrs. F. Meouhon, Cleveland 
\ddress.The Arts and Crafts Movement 


Mrs. I. 
Art as a Civilizing Force 
Mrs. McLean Blair, Cincinnati 


Brainerd Thresher, Dayton 
lhiscussion 

Introduced by 
Ethics and the 


Address Home 


Mrs. Adelaide Hoodless, Hamilton, Canada 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 
from the Floor 


( ontference 


Nominations 
orkers 
THURSDAY EVENING. 

(oncert— Shakespearean Songs 

Address _....--Mes. Sarah Platt Decker, President G. r. W. CG 

ocr. 21. 

Music 

Dusiness Session 

Reperts of Committees 

Reports of Standing Committees: 
(6) bducation 


Special 
(C ontinued.) 


(7) Labrary 
Address Woman in Journalism......Miss Mary H. Krout, Chicago 
Election of Officers 


FRIDAY APTERNCGHON. 

Music : 
Adaress Education of Women for Life in the 206th Century 

Dr. L. W. Johnson, President Western College, (xford 

Echoes from the Mrs. A. F. Broomhall, Troy 


Impromptu 


Addr« secs 
Report of Committee on Resolutions 


Introduction of (Officers, etc., etc. 


Club News, from Columbus, 


OW that the sleepy days of mid-summer are 
passed, perhaps the hundreds of readers of 
Tne Crur Woman would be pleased to hear 

what the women of Columbus are dome. 

While all regular club work is, of 
pended until the autumn, the Civic 


course, sus- 
Improvement 


Mes. [Tuomas MupGLEY. 

Committee of the City Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and the members of the Club House Company have 
kept night on at work. 

Mrs. C. C. Pavey, the popular President, on ac- 
count of family bereavements and home duties, de- 
clined to serve again, and Mrs. Thomas Midgley, of 
Olla Podrida Club, was elected to take her place. 

Columbus now boasts of almost 800 club women, 
belonging to 27 different clubs. 

The programs for the coming year show that the 
women are delving deep into the occult and scientific 


| 
\ 
rt 
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subjects, as well as carrying on studies along domestic 
lines. 

As a result of the efforts of the club women six 
vacation play-grounds are opened, where more than 
one thousand little ones may play from morning until 
night, watched over by earnest, enthusiastic college 
girls, who teach them games, basket making, and 
other arts-crafts work. 

At the various play-grounds “Municipal govern- 
ment” has been established, and fortnightly a little 
Mayor is elected as well as the minor officers needed 
to run a full-fledged city. 

The school yards are rich with blossoms, the result 
of the early spring-time labor of the litthe members 
of the civic league, who, under the direction of the 


Mas. C. C. Pavey. 
club women, made numerous flower beds and planted 
the seeds furnished by the clubs. All this has cost 
much, for the supervisors must be paid: swings, ham- 
mocks and games furnished, but the club women have 
not faltered, and entertainment after entertainment 
was given, and the city treasury is in a flourishing 
condition. 

Already 200 shares of club-house stock have béen 
sold, and before the closing of the vear the women 
of Columbus hope to possess a home of their “very 
own.” 

The annual meeting will be held in Springfield in 
October. 


MIILLICENT GopFREY EASTER. 


Colorado Federation of Women’s Clubs 


HE Tenth Annual Convention of the Colorado 
Federation of Women’s Clubs will be held in 

| the auditorium of the State Agricultural Col- 
lege at Fort Collins, Colo., October 3, 4, 5, 6, 1904. 
The Program Committee, of which Mrs. Harry E. 
Churchill, the First Vice-President, is Chairman, has 
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prepared a program for the occasion that, all in all, 
has never been equalled for variety and importance, 
as well as interest. 

The other membdys of the Program Committee are 
Mrs. Ray C. Watson, Secretary; Mrs. Stanley M. 
Casper, Miss Ellis Meredith and Mrs. Thomas S. 
Hayden, Denver; Mrs. James H. Baker, Boulder; 
Mrs. B. T. Vincent, Greeley; Mrs, Franklin E. 
brooks, Colorado Springs; Mrs. J. W. 
Fort Collins; and, ex-officio, the 
Mary C. C. Bradford. 


Lawrence, 
resident, \lrs. 

The local board, upon whom devolves the arrange- 
ments at Fort Collins, is as follows: 

Chairman, Mrs. P. J. McHugh: Vice-Chairman, 
Mrs. F. P. Stover; Secretary, Mrs. H. FE. Black: Mrs. 
Charles Golding-Dwyre, Mrs. A. M. Hawlev: Dee- 
oration, Mrs. H. H. Orth: Transportation. \irs. H. 
Russell; Hotels, Mrs. A. W. Killgore: Hospitality, 
Mrs. T. H. Robertson: Luncheon, Mrs. C. C. Emigh: 
Reception, Mrs. I. W. Bennett; Credentials, Mrs. H. 
J. Livingston; Music, Mrs. T. J. 
formation, Mrs. F. 


Montgomery: In- 
J. Gregory; Press, Mrs. Marv F. 
Kvans: Ushers, Miss Cora Anderson. 

The general title selected for the convention is the 


very significant one, “The Day's Work.” Poetic 
motto: 
of castern hows. omy 
Wher dav light come. comes m the leht 
In fromt the sum mounts slow,—how slowly, 
But Westward! Sec! the land bright.” 
Morro: Investigate, Impart, Improve. 


F. W. C. Flower: Columbine. 
The 


morning, October 4. the president, 


Open ue sday 
Rradterd m =the 


convention 
Mrs. 
Charles Golding-Dwyre 
murs. A. 
ot Fort Collms, second vice president of the federatron, and 
by the Mayor. Mr. P. J. Mctiugh: 
© Aylesworth, president of Colorado 
Mrs. Bradtord. 
be given for greetings from abroad 


general sessions’ «of the 


chair. After an mvocation by Mrs 
there will be addresses of welcome by liawlev 


(;reeting byw Dr. Barton 


Agricultural college 


and a C will then 


The requort of the credential committee, Mrs ] Liv- 
Ingston, chairman, will precede the presentation pregrams 


Churchill, first vice-presi- 


\Irs 


ttre 


by the chairman, Mrs. Harry k 
dent ; report of the 
A. M The 
will then be given. 

“Social 
of Women’s clubs; wil! be reported in three minute talks 
by Mrs. Henry Seifried, Mrs. J. B. Hunter and Mrs. Ella 
Celeste Adams. 

Luncheon will be given by Colorado Agricultural college 


and the secoml vice-president, 


Hlawley. reports of the other general 


festivities” Riennial meeting. General Federation 


to delegates and visiting club women. 

“Presidents session. lhe 
annual address of the president, Mrs. Mary C. C 
will be delivered, also reports; president, Northeast district, 
Mrs. Ira L. Herron, Longmont; president, Northwest dis- 
trict, Mrs. Emma M. Wadsworth, Grand Junction: presi- 
dent, Southeast district, Mrs. Mary Russell Winte. Colorado 
Springs; president, Southwest district, Mrs. 11. M. Welter, 
Gunnison. 


Tuesday afternoon will be 


Bradford, 
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Next, there will be recognition of new clubs and roll-call 
of clubs, speakers limited to three minutes. 

Drives are planned for the late afternoon and in the even- 
ing from 8 until 11 o'clock a reception will be given by the 
Fort Collins club women. 

Wednesday will be devoted to correlated discussions of 
work of standing committees. First group—Mrs. L. M. 
Goddard, chairman; Legislation, Mrs. J. M. Conime, chair- 
man; City, County and State mstitutions, Mrs. J. B. Hunter, 
chairman: Traveling library commission, Mrs. A. M. Wells, 
chairman 
\irs. Franklin E. Brooks, chairman; Art, 


Secomd group 


Mrs. C. Hl. Jacobson, chairman; Consumer's League, Miss 
Gertrude Vaile, chairman; Reciprocity Bureau, Mrs. J. B. 
Raga 

eroup—Mrs. J. A. Gravett, chairman; Education, 


nek, charrman: Scholarships, Mrs. T. M. Hard- 
Mirs. Ella Celeste Adams, chairman: 
demonstration, Miss Theodosia Ammons, 


~ 


Fort Collins club 
members and guests of the tenth annual meet- 


luncheon given by the 


women to the 


Wednesday afternoon ts designated as “The Workers’ 
Hour’ — round table )—the president m the chair. 3 o clock, 

“Qhur Pet Reforms.” Mrs. Antoinette Hawley, Denver; 
Mr- I. Coulter, Canon City; Mrs. H. R. Withey, 


Mary Bates, Denver; Mrs. Margaret White 
(YLeary, Gunnison; Mrs. Dr. Driscoll, Goldfield; Mrs. M. 
1) Thatcher, Pueblo: Miss Virgima Corbett, Fort Collms; 
Miss Ells. Meredith, Denver. 

Wednesday evening, the president in the chair. After 


\Mirs. Helen M. Grenfel, state superintendent of public 


Titiisic. 
Then a debate will be 
“Resolved, That Higher Education 
Affirmative, Dr. Barton O. 


metructihon. will deliwer an address. 
held the 


ntt- 


question : 
Man tor Matrimony.” 


Aviesworth, Mrs. Ina Thompson. Negative, Hon. J. H. 
Pershing. Miss Ells Meredith. 

lhur~dav morning’s session will be occupied by the re- 
pert of the constitution commnuttee, Mrs. E. A. Wixson, 
chairmat Election of Officers and Biennial Reperts given 
by Mr- Cela May Beach, Las Animas, and others. 


“Praternal Greetrmes” will be received Thursday after- 


meen. The speakers. General Federation Secretary, Mrs. 
llenry Sefried, Georgetown: National Musical Associa- 
tron, \fiss Marvie Jefferson, Boulder; International Chau- 
tauqua Weman’s club, Mrs. B. T. Vincent, Greeley; State 
Suffrage Association, Mrs. Mimerva Welch, Denver; Col- 
orade Woman's Christian Temperance Union, Mrs. An- 


teinette Llawley, Denver; Wyoming Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. F. N. Sthetk, president, Wheatland, Wyoming. 

Mereduh, Denver. 

This summary of a program prepared for the tenth 
annual meeting of a federation which has abundantly 
exemplined its motto: “Investigate, Impart, Im- 
prove, may prove an inspiration and be read with 
interest by sister club women of our 


Susan B. Anthony. An Appreciation.” Miss Etlhs 


national 
organization. 
(\Mirs.) Evita Cre_este Apams. 


Happiness is the ability to recognize it—Carolyn 
eils. 


Jowa Federation 


HE lowa Federation is proud of all her stand- 
ing committees, but especially so of her Com- 
mittee on Household Economics. Up to the 

time the present committee was appointed, little work 
of real value had been accomplished. The work was 
not systematized and the rest of the subject had not 
been reached. 

When the committee, composed of Mrs. Matt Par- 
rott, of Waterloo; Mrs. C. G. Walmer, of Atlantic 
City, and Mrs. Cora E. Chambers, of Macedonia, 
took charge, a new definition was given and the term 


Mies. Marr Parrott 


Household Economics Committee was henceforward 
to. mean much more than an exchange of recipes and 
explanations about how one dollar could be made to 
do the work of two. 

This is not the first com- 
mittee that has had a just appreciation of that term, 
but it is the first that has been able to impress the 
great mass of club women with its dignity and re- 
sponsibility. 

Mrs. Parrott is eminently fitted for the chairman- 
ship of this committee, for she brings to it not alone 
ability, but vears of real practice; and she is ever 
ready to lend generously of her time and knowledge 
to the furthering of this great work. 

Believing the home to be the nation’s kindergarten, 
she seeks to find the main things that go to make up 
our homes; the character of its inmates, their influ- 
ence upon others, the causes of the failure of the 
modern home life to train its members to go into 
our schools, churches and neighborhoods. 

The awakening of right ideals is the first essential 
for the upbuilding of the modern home. 


Dont misunderstand us. 
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“Sanitation, hygiene and artistic and economic furnishings 
are valuable.” says Mrs. Parrott, “but to my mund there 
are greater things than these. I| think if the women who 
have learned these things by real experience would be sim- 
cere, and honest enough to tell just how they had managed, 
much of the superficial and impractical that is now forced 
upon the young home makers would disappear.” . 

And we are sure that if all committees were as 
earnest in their efforts to impress upon the club wo- 
men the responsibility and dignity and honor of the 
home, simply and economically kept, “Household 
kconomics” would become something more than an 
intangible something, much lauded, but little under- 
stood. 

To the end that studies may be pursued along these 
lines the following outline has been prepared and fur- 
nished the lowa club women : 


OUTLINE FOR PROGRAMS IN HOUSEHOLD 
ECONOMICS. 


No. 
Should boys and girls be taught alike’ 


early should children be taught housework 
Why? 
Should the voung be tramed for parenthood ’ 


What 1s the 


foundation for a home? 


s. Is the home of to-day dome its share m educating 
children 
6 Heme mfluence on school, church and society. 


> Individual rights at heme and abroad. 
they reach: 


llow tar do 


S We and our newghbors. Tlow far should one be al- 


lowed to mftluence the others? 

9. Circumstances alter cases 

10. Cost of living. 

11. Wheat ts it to 

12 Living within our meome, why should we and how 
can 

13° the tannly purse, whose is it? 

i4. Leaks m the tamuly purse and how to stop them 

15. What dees the term household economics mean 


theory versus practice im houschold economics 


Pedical Women of Jowa 

lil. lowa State Society of Medical Women met 

in annual session in Des Moines, May 18th 

and i9th. The sessions were held at the 
Kirkwood Hotel, which was also the headquarters. 
The reports of the district officers and the secretary 
show that the society as a whole has gained during 
the vear. The members are doing work along other 
lines as well as in Medicine, and are especially inter- 
ested in sociological and social purity work. The 
president, Dr. Jennie McCowen of Davenport, in her 
address recommeénded that while each should be in- 
terested’ mn all good work in her own locality, the so- 
ciety as a whole should concentrate on something 
definite. Dr. McCowen has given these matters much 
thought and gave valuable advice from a wide ex- 
perience. 

The society now has a total membership of 59 
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women physicians, a large number of whom are mem- 
bers also of the State Medical Society, and of local 
societies throughout the State, several holding offices 
in these societies. 

The Federated Clubs of Des Moines through the 
president, Mrs. W. F. Mitchell, and the Medical 
Women of the city at the home of Dr. Sophie Hinzie 
Scott, afforded delightful social entertainment. The 
banquet given the members was also an event. 

Dr. Mary Kk. Bates was a guest of the Society 
throughout the session and contributed much to the 
imterest of the meetings. 

The Society adjourned to attend the sessions of 
the lowa State Medical Society. 

(De. } 


Anne BURNET. 


Mississippi: Federation 
Hil Miussissipp: Federation chose wisely in 
electing Mrs. Elizabeth A. M. 
(rvstal Springs, as President at the recent 


lones, oft 


meeting in Oxford. Mrs. Jones is the originator of 
the Floral Club of Crystal Springs, one ot the largest 
amd most enterprising clubs of the State. The same 
clements of leadership which were readily, recognized 


by the Federation have caused her to be twice elected 


Mrs. Rovext EF. Jones 


to the Presidency of the Floral Club, twice as Prest- 
dent of the local chapter of the Daughters of the Con- 
federacy, and to have put her in the presiding chair 
of every church society to which she has ever be- 
longed. She is devotedly loval to that spirit of help- 
fulness—selt-help—and help to others, which the 
Woman's Club movement stands tor, and possesses 


| 
| 
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an energy which never wavers, even in the face of a 
multiplicity of duties, which would daunt a woman 
of less courageous calibre. Mrs. Jones is the wife 
of Dr. Robert E. Jones, one of Mississippi's leading 
physicians, the mother of a large family of children, 
and the keeper of a charming home. She is a genial 
hostess and an ingenious entertainer—amiable and 
tactful. She will be popular as the President of the 
Federation, and its course will be steered smoothly 
and wisely with her guiding hand at its helm. 
Liry Witkinsoxn THompson. 


Woman's Parliamentary Club, Port 


Angeles, Washington 
President, J. Pansen 


RS. L. D. STEWART, seeing the necessity of 
being better informed in’ Parliamentary 


rules, called together several ladies whom 


she knew to be mterested in this study for the pur- 


Mrs. L. D. 


pose of organizing a club; its main study to be Par- 


STEW ART 


hamentary Law, which organization was effected in 
I88Q, with Mrs. Stewart as its President. 

The club realzing that “In union there 1s 
strength,” federated with the G. F. W. C. and W. S. 
. W. C. at the same time. One of its laws reads: 

Art. Object.—Its object is the study of Parlia- 
mentary Law, having in view a higher standard of 
usefulness for its members, the vital interests of the 
day and the furtherance of the Woman's Club move- 
ment. 

The public schools were the recipients of several 
historical pictures and many additions to the library. 
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There are at present fifteen active and six hon- 
orary members. The club has taken up, in addition to 
its main work, Parliamentary Law—the study of his- 
tory, poetry, fiction, classics and current events. 


Mrs. Joun B. Hansen 


Each vear the club gives a stated number of social 
sessions, at which the members entertain their friends 
in a roval manner. 

Mrs. Joun B. Hansen. 


The Cosmopolitan Club 
{| P to the present time the tendency of women’s 


clubs has been to pursue more or less strenu- 


tor 
(Owning a home, 


ous purposes. They generally stand 
something which means hard work. 
the fundamental idea of all men’s clubs, has not here- 
The reaction 
has, however, set in: all over the country women are 
establishing their clubs in permanent homes, and New 
York is one of the few large cities that does not con- 
Even in that city the 
home idea is taking root, several clubs have estab- 
lished permanent homes, and on July 18th the open- 
ing of the Cosmopolitan Home Club, added another 
to the list. The idea of this club originated in the 
mind of, Mrs. Richard Henry Savage, and it is due 
to her untiring and unselfish efforts that it has become 
an established fact. Its object is to supply the com- 
forts and privileges of a home to a large number of 
women, the circumstances of whose life render such 
privileges difficult of attainment. The woman who is 
employed through the day requires rest and recrea- 
tion in the evening, a place where she may arrange 
to meet her friends of both sexes, and above all, a 
place that she may feel belongs to her. All this and 
more is furnished its members by the Cosmopolitan 
Home Club. The house, 135 West Forty-fourth 


tofore seemed to appeal to women. 


tain a woman's club-house. 


4 
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street, has been fitted up in such a way as to fully 
carry out the idea the name implies, while its decora- 
tions and furnishings show the founder to be a wo- 
man of excellent taste and most generous spirit. The 
first floor parlors will be used for receptions, dances, 
and such other forms of entertainment as the man- 
agement may arrange. l pstairs there are reading 
rooms, reception rooms and recreation rooms, where 
the members may meet their friends with a certain 
amount of privacy and where games may be plaved. 


Mies. Henxey Savace 


When members so desire they may be married from 
the house, as it is Mrs. Savage's desire that they shall 
consider it in every sense a home. 

The club ts well supplied with comfortable chairs, 
there is plenty of good reading matter and the wants 
of the music lovers are met by both a piano and 
pianola. The cup of tea, so dear to the average wo- 
man, has not been forgotten. .\ charmingly furnished 
tea room makes a delighttul rendezvous where mem- 
bers may meet and linger over the teacups. 

While this enterprise has been started entirely by 
Mrs. Savage, it will be conducted on strictly business 
principles, and the need it supplies will soon render 
The imuitiation fee ts one dollar, 
Any self-supporting wo- 


it seli-supporting. 
dues one dollar a month. 
man is eligible for membership, and a large number 
of those emploved in departmént stores alone will 
soon realize the benefits that membership in such a 
club would mean. 

The club house will be open every day from 8 A.M. 
until ot P.AL.. with the resident manager, Mrs. EI- 
dridge Brown, in charge. A short extract from the 
prospectus will further explain the purposes of the 


club: 
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“The aim of the Cosmopolitan Home Club is to 
give to all self-supporting women who have not yet a 
home of their own, the many privileges and pleasures 
that they are entitled to, recognizing their right of 
spending their leisure hours to please themselves. In 
every walk of life, once ‘off duty, there is some kind 
of a home life, some independence and privacy, not 
found where the worker has to live in the homes of 
others, and as many of you, no doubt, know this nar- 
rows your life and makes it hard and unpleasant tor 
you, often resulting in your giving up a good situa- 
tion and steady employment for the want of a home, 
a place you felt belonged to vou, where you could en- 
joy those ‘off hours’ in congenial and interesting 
company, returning to your work refreshed, satished 
you had at last found a spot in this world that vou 
could call your own; a spot where you could not only 
receive vour friends at your convenience, but also 
enjoy ail the many club privileges as club women.” 

The officers of the club are ‘as follows: President, 
Mrs. Richard Henry Savage; \ ice-President, Miss 
Florence Guernsey; Treasurer, Mrs. Clark Culver; 
Secretary, Mrs. John Fowler Trow; Resident Man- 
ager, MIrs. -ldridge Drown. 


— 


Weeping Water, Pebraska 
UNE 14. Jetetic Club, of 
Water, Neb... celebrated its 20th anniversary 


the Weeping 


with a pienic, husbands and children of the mem- 


bers being the guests. The picnic ttok place half a mile 
from town, on the well-shaded and spacious lawn of 
the hame of the President. bk. Dav, where the 
view of the valley and surrounding hills ts one of rest 
and quiet beauty, save when the trains rush past, and 
which not so many decades sincdwas a faverite camp- 
ing groumd of the “noble” Red Man. The question 
naturally arises: bor twenty vears what have these 
women been domg? Onunetly and unannounced the 
movement was maugurated. Five women assembled 
one afternoon at the instigation of one who had just 
returned from a university town, where a Woman's 
Club was a strong feature among those connected 
with the university and others. 

When this littl venture started tdeas concerning 
womens clubs were somewhat vague. and no one 
could predict the outcome but, like Mr. Finnevy’s tur- 
mp, “it grew and it grew” until it has almost reached 
its majority. 

The club ts limited, twenty married women being 
its quota. During these vears sixty-three names have 
been enrolled. Ot the charter members but one re- 


mains, although others do who have long been 


identified with the club. Tlowever, in lieu of per- 
manency, we may teel that we have representatives 


throughout the land, dar as thev go hence with their 


- | 
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Lares and Penates and find no club it is but a ques- 
tion of time until a Zetetic or other club flourishes im 
their new community. 

(Organized as a literary and social club, there have 
been no strict rules binding im that direction nor any 
marked departure from the original plan. Study of 
various authors and their writings was the simple 
beginning ; later, two profitable years with the Bard 
of Avon, ending with a banquet and program. Of 
the program, mention might be made, for it was all 
Shakespearian, the closing number mtroducing char- 
acters represented by the club members, including 
The Ghost, Macbeth, Katherine, Portia, 
Juliet, and others. (ne illustration will suffice: 
Enter Julet. Mrs. —— “But hist! ‘Tis Juliet, 
amd though the morn comes on apace, she slumbers 


lady 


(oh, Juhet! thy mother, Lady Montague, ne er 
to a Zetetic belonged, else had she earlier to thy bed 
have sent thee, for naught but trouble comes, we 
know, from mudmight moonings with thy Romeo. 
“But a warning here to parents state, 
‘Don't meddle too much with your children’s fate.” ” 
A variety of topics followed, including the Retor- 
mation, Historv, Roman, Grecian, French, German, 
Russian, and A journey through the 
Celestial Empire awakened an interest in the peculiar 
people of China. 


American. 


The much vexed Indian and Mormon questions 
were tackled and settled, perhaps, though not to the 
satisfaction of perplexed statesmen—if to the club. 
Household Economics, Art, and numerous other 
topics have, from time to time, mterested the club. 
Last vear a tourist program proved attractive; the 
comimg vear, commencing Saturday, September 10, 
the Bay View Course, including Russia, Japan and 


(hina club 


up-to-date topics—are down on_ the 
calendar. 

The club motto: “Mutual good-will and mental 
growth.” 

In the club joimed the G. W. C. 
and was represented the same vear at the Hien- 
nial in Chicago by two delegates, one of whom 
was Chairman of Correspondence for Nebraska, a 
not very arduous office with only one federated club 
in the State. There were other clubs at that time. 
The Zetetic, though, claims the honor of being the 
oldest club in the State. | 

When the State Federation was formed the Zetetic 
was represented and became a part of it, one of its 
members being on the official staff of the Federation, 
as have others later. The club has not taken up any 
outside work. Perhaps greatest 
interest is felt in their public school, for they feel 
justly proud of the well-graded.school with its high 


school graduates admitted to State universities and 


great amount of 


colleges upon presentation of points gained therein. 


*Later withdrew 


(hk TORER. 


Cditorial Note 

WING to the increasing demand for represen- 

tation by individual clubs in the CLur Wo- 

MAN, and the difficulty of being pertectly 

unpartial to all, a new plan will in future be adopted, 

which is cordially approved by all State Federation 

Presidents, and which we believe will add greatly to 

the usefulness of the mavazine and the satistaction 
of our subscribers. 

The universal cry is “(rive us suggestions that are 
helptul—and give us better literary quality in our re- 
ports.” We wish to meet both demands and are con- 
vinced that we have evolved a plan by which these 
desirable results may be accomplished. It is this: _ 

That all individual clubs shall send a report of 
whatever they have done or accomplished that is of 
special or unusual interest to the State Correspond- 
ent of their State Federation. That this officer shall 
edit these reports and embody them in a report con- 
taming accounts of clubs in her particular State. 

You can determine the name of vour State (orre- 
spondent by writing to your State President. Ly 
this means we hope to get bright, newsv, helptul re- 
ports from each State, thereby establishing a chain 
of interest not only between the Crus Woman and 
its readers, but between clubs and their State officers. 

There is only one thing! See that a clever woman 
is appointed your State Correspondent, for there is 
bound to be a gentle rivalry as to which State will 
send in the brightest and best account of the doimgs 
of its club world, and your State should be in the 
lead. Kemember that the reading public looks to ‘us 
to see that interesting matter ts furmshed: we look 
to vou, and vou must look to yvour State Correspond- 
ent. Until further notice, therefore, this will be our 
policy, and results alone will prove its advisability. 


Regretting exceedingly the mistake to which this 
letter refers, we print it in full, being most anxious 
to make what amends we can for a most unfortunate 


blunder. 


In the September number of the Magazme, which con- 
tained an article by me entitled “Soctal and Club Life m 
New Orleans.” | regret to inform you that the pictures of 
Mrs. J. Creighton Mathewes and Mrs. Charles Mackie were 
cf niused. 

Mrs. Mathewes was labeled Mrs. Mackie. and tice versa. 
Mrs. Mathewes was the popular President of the Woman's 
Club of New Orleans during the seasons 1903-4. and Mrs. 
Mackie the Corresponding Secretary. I regret exceedingly 
that this unfortunate blunder was made. and hope vou will 
correct it editonally m vour next tissue. 

Yours sincerely, 


IDA M. BATCHELOR. 


Daughters of the American lievolution, Denver Chapter 


+6 WAS born an 


American. | 


| shall live an 
shall die an American. I 

shall know but one country. My aims shall 
be my country’s, my God's and Truth.” Noble sen- 
timents, these. sweeter word than 


American. 


Nor as there a 
America, for it means “Home and Country,” and 
this is the motto ack ypted by the little band of noble, 
patniotic women, who gathered in August, 1Xqo, at 
Washington, D. ©., to organize a society which 
should perpetuate, by the acquisition and protection 
of historical spots, by the encouragement of historical 
research, and by the publication of historical matter 
and documents, and records, the memory of the men 
and women who achieved American Independence. 
Patriotism is one of the loftiest virtues planted tn 


the human breast. It is a motive of disinterested 


Miss Josernine ANDERSON 


human action, of zeal for the interest of the country, 
of courage in its defense, and is always shown in 
national emergencies. With these patriotic senti- 
ments so strongly impressed in their hearts, these 
noble women organized the National Society on Sat- 
urday, October 11, 1890. 

They builded better than they knew, and their so- 
ciety now numbers more than any force the Conti- 
nental Army could put in the field. 

The Denver Chapter was organized on Mav 26, 
1898. It was just before the “Diennial” of Women’s 
Clubs, and during that time we kept open house and 
welcomed many “Daughters” from every part of our 
country to the great “Mountain City.” 


We have also been hostess at other national con- 
ventions, to prove our hearts are filled with the hos- 
pitality tound im our ancestral homes, and have joined 
with the Sons of the American Kevolution to cele- 
brate historic and national days. 

During the Spanish war we joined with the Sol- 
(hers’ Aid Society in sending money, books and other 
contributions. 

A most Renerous contribution has been made to 
the Memorial Continental Hall, now building in 
Washington. 

The crutser Denver, just launched at (:alveston, 
ciit from 


~ 


r. hbeauti- 


Texas, will sail oer high seas, bearing a 
the Denver Chapter of a silver water pitch 
fully mseribed with the national emblem. 
The Chapter now numbers one hundred and thirty- 
fine 


five, and holds many women of attainments, 


some having made a name m the outside literary 
world. 

Our line of study has been purely of the ( olomial 
and Revolutionary period, aml every meeting ts filled 
with enthusiastic patriotism and instruction 

Situated almost at the foot of Pike's Peak. we are 
a long distance from the Colomial region tor research, 
but we have made a perpetual offering of twent,-tive 
dollars im tor the best CssaVv On historic ( olo- 
rado, to instil the love of State and country im the 
hearts of our school children. We have mothered a 
successful children's society. 
~ At every meeting we bow to all that is emblematic 
of the Stars and Stripes when our flag is unturled 
from the Regent’s table. 

Believing, with one of our tounders, Alrs 
Lockwood, that honor should be paid to the 
and patriotism of the women of the Revolution. the 
Denver Chapter was the first to inaugurate ~ \brzatl 


Adams Day,” and in all of our work. women worthy 


\lary 


bray 


of honor have a warm place m our hearts. 
that 


it was the toil, suffering and devotion of the heroic 


Let us remember. as the good work goes on, 


men and women of the Revolution that tmsured to 


us our own United States, our Stars and Stripes. 
Under our flag let us hold affectionate remembrance 
for our soldiers and sailors who, under every sky and 
on every sea contend for the honor and glory of 
our Republic. 

America—the ruler and queen of the waves—may 
she alwavs extend to the weak and oppressed those 
blessings with which her own sons and daughters 
have been blessed. 


(Miss) Joseriiine ANDERSON 
Historian Denver Chapter. 


Daughters of the American Revolution. 


—_| 
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Loitertngs tn Clubland 


“Everything is only for a day, both that which 
remembers and that which is remembered.” 


know @ woman 


Newel 
ont of the ‘Publ Ledger. 
‘ j TE will pr ceed te clect delegates to 


this club at the State Con- 
Lect us choose those who will 


represent 

vention. 
ice] their responsibilities and are at the same time 
sufficiently in touch with the work of the club to 
properly reflect its spirit.” It was the President of 
the “Society for Ethical Reform” who was speaking. 
The Lotterer listened with great attention, as she had 
just pomeds and this was her first meeting. As soon 
President several nomimations were 


as the ceased, 


tnade. She was about to put them to vote when the 


Recording Seeretary whispered im her ear; she 
frowned, and then said, “C)wing to the condition of 
our treasury our delegates will be obliged to pay their 
own expenses.” The ladies nominated instantly with- 
their names. “Will no one volunteer tor this 
asked the 


charnung ectty, the club women there most hospitable. 
and all who go will have a delightful time.” 


drew 
position” resident. “Svracuse 1s a 
‘Two 
members having expressed their willmgness to pay 
their own Inlls were instantly nominated and elected. 
(ine of them was an old lady slightly deat: the other 
(the Lotterer) felt her lack of know ledge of the club 
rather untitted her tor. the position. She listened 
cagerly tor the instructions which would guide her. 
the 
action we desire our delegates to pursue.” “I move 
that thes shall be mstructed to vote for the candidate 


wll proceed consider of 


yy this club.” said the Recording Secre- 
tarv. the President shook her head and the motion 
Was net seconded. 

“It as best to leave the election to their own good 
judgment.” she said. “It 1s alwavs best to vote for 
We 


like to be on the winning side: on all questions that 


such as seem sure of being elected. 


may be presented we would like them to vote on the 


popular sile: nothing is so unpleasant as to come 


heme wentihed with the losing side.” The Loitterer 
felt her task becoming more and more formidable. 
Ileow could one know the winning side before the 
vete was taken’ The delegates to the City Conven- 
trom were next elected: there was. some rivalry as to 
who should go as itt invelved a good luncheon. 

(one of the nominees was the voung married wo- 
man. When her name was suggested she rose and 


exclaimed 


chose 


—Marcus AURELIU s. 


‘facts’ I always scrutimizce and 
hut whoa has told me more truth than ever / 


—TTENDERSON. 


“Oh! | simply cannot go; | cannot leave my hus- 
bamd;.we have been married five vears and we have 
never been separated a dav.” 
litter the 
Lotterer : 


There was a general 


while club whispered to the 


woman 

“What a goose! It's time she went away without 
him. The President's gavel came down in a verv 
determined way and order was at. once restored. 
Then smiling reassuringly on the young married wo- 
man, she remarked, “As this convention is held m the 
city and im the davtime it will not involve absence 
trom home.” Addressing the assembly at large, she 
added, “Club women are often accused of neglecting 
their homes and husbands ; that this is untrue is often 
proved and our member has given us a most touching 
example of devotion to home and husband.”  Al- 
though many of the members appeared to be afflicted 
with coughs, order was preserved. 

No instructions were given their delegates, as the 
President remarked that the City Federation met to: 
“We wall 


business.” announced the President. 


discuss—not act. now proceed to new 
Just here there 
was a pause in the proceedings owing to the fact that 
the Recording Secretary disagreed with the chair as 
to what new business should first be considered: 
“Do Recording Secretaries always trv to run: clubs?” 
whispered the Lonterer to the club woman. “Oh, no! 
but ours is so able, we are really most fortunate im 
having her for an officer.” “Better elect her Presi- 
dent and let her preside: there is hardly room on the 
plattorm for two presiding officers.” 

(on the wav home the club woman explained the 
duties of a delevate. 

“Always dress well, my dear; be pleasant to everv- 
body and promise as many people to vote for them 
as vou think wise. Remember the ballot is secret. 
Tell both presidential candidates vou know she would 
make a good presuling officer; attend all social func- 
tions and as many of the regular meetings as possi- 
ble. and bring back a good report.” “But,” the Loi- 
terer objected, “[T know so little about the club. How 
can | represent its spirit?” “Follow the President's 
mstructions and vote on the winning side.” “How 
can | be sure of the winning side in advance?” “Il 
told vou the ballot was secret.” said the club woman. 
“[.” she continued, “am going as a delegate from the 
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City Club of which, as you know, | am an officer : we 
have a constitution which makes it difficult for us to 
re-elect our officers. | was in favor of that clause, but 
now feel it should be amended. 
officers it should hold on to 


When a club has tine 
them.” 
ventured the Lojiterer, “one sees things differentls 
“Not at all, my dear, 
f am simply considering the best good of the club. 
It is most doubtful if they could find a woman as de- 
voted to the work as | am. 


SUppuse, 


when it 1s a personal question.” 


In tact, the work will 
never be what it should be until lam lresilent.” 
that likely te happen Is possible, perhaps, 
but not likely. (dur present [resident is a fine wo- 
man, but she is too broad: she lacks concentration: 
she does not sufficiently consider personal prejudices, 
with 


amd has trequently associated herself people 


whe. winle fine in their own lines, which embrace 

very progressive work, are personally distasteful te 

her officers.” 
“Put the 


count?” 


best interest of the club— «does not that 
“As [ told vou before, | am working for the best 
interest of the club. No club can be successfully run 
unless the personal prejudices of its officers are re 
spected.” 
“Lhe club movement,” sand the Loiterer, “strikes 
me as rather complicated.” “It is the grandest move- 


ment that has ever been presented to the human un- 


derstanding: it stands for all that is uplifting. 
mmpersonal.” 

“But thought vou said hevan the 
Loiterer. 


“My dear! my dear! vou must be better informed 
in regard to the club movement before vou are capa- 
have jomed a 


ble of expressing opinions.” 


Shakespeare club,” said the mterer 1s called the 
‘Globe! and the President is a prominent lawver.” 
“| know all about that club, and it 1s mest delight- 


ful: they have the best of times. Last winter thev 


gave a progressive supper. [ went as.a guest. We 
had soup at one house and entree at another. At the 


home of the member who served the roast it was not 
so comfortable, as she lived in an apartment which 


It is rather difheult 
thes 


In tact. 


was so small we had to stand. 
fect.” 


“Net that meht. 


to manipulate chicken Vour 


have — 


The Club Woman 
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they stopped the Shakespeare evenings for awhile 
owing to the fact that two of their ladies (members ) 
disagreed so in regard to the characters of some of 
the heromes. They sav the discussion on “()phelia’ 
was sunply dreadiul.” “Il begim to feel” sighed the 
Lanterer, “that | can never vet m teuch with the club 

(lctober dav the Louterer 


(one beautiful 


a 


guest of a suburban club. It was a literary club and 
the members were deeply interested in Persian litera- 
ture. The paper of the dav was very ably written. 
“Did Zoroaster Write the 


ereat length. 


The topic \vesta’ was 


treated at No conclusion was arrived 


at because all pore wot. both pre and Caml, 


the shuttle of the ages. “The principal point te be 
comsidered,” sand the President. “ts that there 1s a 
called the 


written it. 


peer "Avesta, and someone must have 


\s we know more about Zoroaster than 


any other ancient Persian, it is natural te attribute it 


to hon”: “Mest of the “A\westa” was written after 


Aaoroaster remarked the Te sacle r thre 


True, dear, sanl: the President. 


“but coukd mot - hos spirit) have permeated the 


writers’ “Beautiful.” murmured several ve 


“she wall soul” “We wall now listen to the nunutes 


thes 


were read. a. discussion arose as tee to 


of last week.” announced the President. 


have a conumittee appoimted to arrange the annual 


reception. “Tt doesn’t matter.” the President, 


“because | am game to arrange it myself.” a 


~ 


cup of tea the Lonterer tound the President so ap- 
proachable that she ventured to ask her why thes 
read their minutes after the paper, and why the 


oft the ot thr Were heel 


themed. “We deter the nunutes until after 


thre 
because, as we are a literary club, the paper is more 
We do met 


than the nunutes. mention the 


members shrink so trom pubheitvy that they would 
ter Tn 


We are a social club and far renvoeved from 


never make a motion it mt had recorded m the 
the tranunels that hamper the clubs whe place their 
their 
The le His’ these ren 

thes 


attitude 


routine business before mental \t le ne ie 


or do they not show an impersonal 


= 

Oe 


= 


Harmony as a Club Essential 


Bp Elisabeth Frv Page 


AKMONY ts not only a club essential, but the 

necessary clement of all successtul living, 

whether in the individtial, the home, state or 

nation. Nothing worth while can be accomplished 

by a man at war with himself, or by a set. of indt- 

viduals without cooperation ; and there is little chance 
of working together for good without harmony. 

The hope tor the establishment of harmony among 
the many, lies in the harmonizing of the tndividual. 
One harmonious person in a home or a club acts as 
“the little leaven that leaveneth the whole lump.” One 
such person can ol up troubled waters ull they cease 
to be troubled. The basis of harmony in the indi- 
vidual ts that true self-love which some one has said 
is the doundation of every just action. This particu- 
What we 
honestly love, we seldom injure, and we injure our- 


lar brand! of selt-love is a saving grace. 


selves when we allow ourselves to become discordant. 
We only desire for a dear object the highest good. 
We shield and protect it from knowledge of, or con- 
tact with. anvthing harmtul. (nly the pure, the 
sweet, the helptul, the uplifting do we allow to come 
near it. We make heroic sacrifices for it; we toil 
If this is true in the 
objective world, why not in the inner life? Why not 
love ones true seH so well as to desire and demand 


early and late for its welfare. 


for it only the highest good in every sense of the 
word 
| heard two women talking recently in an elevator. 
(ne had received a very cool greeting, one in tact 
that awwounted almost to a positive snub, from a wo- 
I'd cut 
The victim of 
the shght repled in an even, unrufiled tone: “I can- 


man acquaintance, and her companion said: 
were vou. | would never speak to her again. 


her «lead the next time | saw her.” 


not atterd to be rude simply because she was. I shall 
be just as pleasant to her next time.” That woman 
loved herself too well to entertain the thought 


of getting even, or to permit a petty incident to throw 
her out of harmony. There surely is great virtue in 
a love of self that excludes from one’s actions all 
smallness. as a matter of pure principle. 

\gain a party of women were discussing the down- 
ne said: “T 
think my tamily pride, fear of public opinion and per- 
sonal amlution would always keep me straight. I 


fall of a certain prominent personage. 


have a great craving for the love, respect and good 
will of my associates. and am very proud of bearing 
an honored name. I do not believe I ever could do 


anything that would attract the cold, disapproving 
looks of society, or cause sorrow to my mother and 
brothers.” When she finished speaking, a younger 
woman in the group retharked simply: “Well, I 
think too much of myself ever to do anything that I 
would be ashamed of the world knowing.” 

Now, a love of self that will make one habitually 
polite, or restrain one from error, is surely a senti- 
ment worth cultivating. | 

love, as we know, is the great creative force. 

Now, my idea is that a sincere love of the higher 
selt will create a character that everyone clse must 
love. The desire tor affection and esteem ts innate 
and pertectly legitimate, and just as the world accepts 
us at our own valuation in other relations of life, so 
will it give us love in the proportion in which we rec- 
ognize and love our ideal selves. Self-depreciation 
and condemnation has been and 1s yet, by some, re- 
garded as a virtue indicating humility, meekness, etc., 
but I consider it productive of great harm, in that it 
is a bar to development. 

Suggestion is the law of lic, and one kas no more 
right to weight one’s own soul with adverse thought 
than to heap criticism and faultfinding upon others. 
Instead of saying: “I can never forgive myself,” for 
some little error of judgment, or hasty speech or 
action, why not say to your own soul, as you would 
to another person whom you wished to help and en- 
courage to greater effort: “Don't give up! You 
are all right! I'll forgive even seventy times seven 
follies or errors. Irv again! There's good in vou! 
You'll conquer vet!" Try that plan awhile, and see 
if you do not raise your head a little higher, and look 
out upon the world with braver eves, and set your 
foot down more firmly in the path in which vou must 
tread. 

Why not train vour own soul as vou would a little 
child you loved, in patience and gentleness, always 
encouraging and helping, and never threatening or 
condemning > Power, peace and steady growth would 
result, so | firmly believe ; and I have been conducting 
a psychic experiment station within my own being 
for some time, with results that are always encotr- 
aging and satisfactory when this rule is strictly ad- 
hered to. Love is the greatest known force, whether 
it be directed toward one’s own soul or toward one’s 
fellow men. 

Vanity and arrogance are not included in the self- 
love | am advocating, for the higher love of self con- 
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cedes to all others the same powers and periections 
one claims tor one's self. Recognition of one’s own 
divinity and the higher love of the real self, makes 
one see all life as one and salute the godhood of the 
poorest creature. If | have any divine spark, so have 
you, it makes no difference what your race, creed or 
condition may be. If | can forgive, love and encour- 
age myselt. | can forgive, love and encourage all men 
in general and all with whom I come in contact in 
particular. 

Some or the things that are eliminated trom the 
individual character by this higher love of self, this 
recognition of personal divinity and power, are preju- 
dice, super-sensitiveness, irritability and 
This 1s the love that seeketh not her own, 
and is always kind. 

We all know persons, in clubs and out of them, 
who go about looking for slights, who make a per- 


Injustice, 
criticism. 


sonal application of every remark or occurrence, who 
expect to climb upon their club into instant promi- 
nence and success, who keep in a constant state of 
ferment and dissatisfaction. 

“I am disappointed,” said one woman to me. “I 
expected to get so much out of this club, that it would 
be so much help to me; and I am no farther along in 
my profession now than when I joined.” 

i saul to her: “Being a member of a club will not 
make a successful writer of you any more than being 
a member ota church will take you to heaven. Suc- 
cess, like the kingdom of God, is within, and you 
must work it out. A club ts a help, if you will work 
_ yourself, instead of trving to cork the club.” 

\ gom!l old German neighbor of mine has a flock 
of geese. (ne day a small bov was caught by her in 
the act of throwing stones at the unoftending fowls. 
She ran te her window and called excitedly: “What 
fer you t row at de geeses? Dev do you somedings °" 
liow much time some of us spend “t'rowing at de 
geeses’ Why molest anybody or anything unless 
vour own “life, liberty or pursuit of happiness” ts 
threatened? Why go “hunting for scraps,” or “totin’ 


a chip on vour shoulder.” or “showin blood in your 


eve? \nd even when “de ycescs do us sé medings. 
isn't it best to remember that they are onlv “geeses,” 
and go quietly about our business, leaving resentment 
and anger entirely out of our consciousness, and the 
punishment of the offenders to the Great Law which 


returns unto us what we give out to others ? 


The Club Woman 


under the head of 
Let them waddle, if they 


Unealled for criticisms come 
“trowing at de geeses.” 
will; what's that to us’ We need not abandon our 
dignified and proper gait and waddle, too. Suppose 
they do screech out in harsh, unmusical tones; we 
need not accept their pitch. lt we speak of the 
“veeses,” let it be to tell what comfortable pillows 
their sott down makes, or how cowl they are with 
“sage and imions,” and not proceed to roast them on 
the spot. . There ts always something good to be said, 
even of the “geeses.” 

Last summer, while on a ‘visit to the country, a 
“You couldn't oilk a cow! 
“Why asked, a little resentiully, because | do not 


relish having limitations set for me. 


little girl sand to me: 


“Decause vou 
“The 
Thev ll kiek the bucket 


Now, | abominate long nails and 


wear your finger nails too long,” she replied. 
cows just won't stand that. 
over every time.” 
diuint think mine came under that head, but the little 
country girl, who was an expert milker, saw them 
probably as claws. We must all keep our claws cut 
off, so that no one could posstbly be driven to. kick 
over the pail by reason of our handling of them. 
Harmony begins at home, and if a proper begin- 
ning 1s made, it is like a wave set in motion, and “ex- 
tends and widens to the eternal shore.” It our hearts 
are calm, we can all sav, “peace, be still” with effect. 
and it 1s in the stillness that all real growth is made. 


CN. B. 
delivered betore the club of which | had just been 
elected president, one ot the “ 


About four hours after this address was 


‘oeeses” clic 


dings.” didn't “ttrow any rocks,” but the incident 
made me so heart-sick that | discovered how far short 
of perfection had been my attainment of self-love. 
She showed her claws: nay, more, she dug them into 
me, and I promptly kicked over the pail. I am not 
crving over the spilt milk, but have had to go back 
and labor «iligently to restore my equilibrium. <A 
eool old \lethodist divine once delivered an earnest 
exhortation to his flock upon some branch of per- 
sonal behavior. At its close he was evidently doubt- 
ful of his own example and anticipated criticism by 
saving: “Now, my breethren, dont ver do as [ do, 


but do as I tell vou.” So sav [!. Amen.) 
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“11k National Congress of Mothers has com-- every village and town who would put themselves m 


pleted Its seventh 
The days of infancy are past. The policy 


aml work of the Congress have broadened and de- 
veloped with each vear, vet the centre and purpose 
have remained the same. 

The little child that Jesus set in the midst and gave 
to our care is the reason for the organization of the 
Congress. 

The possibilities and needs of childhood have never 
received the serious thought and attention that they 
now have. The opportunities and duties of parents, 
pertormed with love and wisdom, and in the earnest 
comprehension of their breadth and responsibility 
would cause such a moral uplifting as the world has 
never seen. 

The value of one good mother can never. be esti- 
mated. tler influence moulds the lite and thought of 
the bovs and girls who come under her care. 

The c mumunity is richer, and Heaven also, tor the 


seed-sowing and the nurture given in the home by 
such a mother. 
The combined thought of 


mothers, directed toward the protection and develop- 


many experienced 


ment of every child. because cach is one of His little 


ones, worthy of most carnest care and attention, 1s o7 


mestrnable value to any state or any nation. 


The work of the Congress has developed in most 
practical lines. 
best. and then to work for it 
steadily and persistently has been the poliev. 


To learn what is 
Concentration of study and of effort for a special 
purpose are Already 


we see accomplishment in many directions, and vet 


bouml to wield an influence. 


what has been done is but a drop in the ocean to what 


nught be done if there were groups of women in 


touch with the work tor childhood, and turther it im 
the citterent lives that seven vears of experience have 
proved practical and important. 

Whether and 


social lite shall be on Ingher planes, whether the men 


crime shall decrease, whether civic 
aml women of twenty vears hence shall show progress 
in physical aml moral qualities rests and depends on 
the care that 1s given to all who are cluldren now. 
The health and prosperity of the nation depends on 
this—Whether it reaches its highest possilnhtes will 
largely depend on women, the mothers. otten the 
teachers of the children. 
will 
to 


requirements 


To see the child in his relation to the place he 
hill in home and im busimess and civic lite. and 
rect his or her education to meet the 
ofa good husband or wiie. a good father or mother, 


a true, honest, courageous and imdustrious business 


man, a citizen with love tor God, for country and hu- 
manity is the basis of all work for civic betterment. 
The Congress of Mothers is a power toward the 


It de- 


sires correspondence with women who can aid in ex- 


accomplishment of this purpose in any place. 


temling it into new centres. 
Wherever children are, there is a place and a work 


for the mgress of Mothers. 


Suggestions to fRlotbers” Clubs from Child Labor 
Committee, ffirs. Florence Keliev, Chairman 


1 have been asked repeatedly by members of the Mothers’ 
rking children 
which should be especially fitted for the Mother-’ Clubs to 
take up and need not duphecate work for legislation 
undertaken by other boches. 

Since the National Child 
has seemed to be 
work of the local 


Congress to suggest work on behalf of the w 


which 
is already 
Labor Com- 
tor differen- 


and I 


formation of the 


mittee. however. there need 


tiating the clubs more than ever 


(ON CRIES S OMMERS 
| 
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wish te submit for your consideration, and | hope your 
approval, the tollowmg suggestions 

| he ot New York to 


cover a certam amount of work before leaving school has 


new law which requires cluldren 
brought to light the fact that an mmmense number of children 
never wet the first, secomd of third grade betore 
leaving school: I mean that they never accomplish more 
school werk than a normal child should cover im one, two 
or three years of school attendance, though they may com- 
ply with the letter of the law and remam nomimally in attend- 
ance until their tourteenth birthday 


this has been brought to leht m a striking man- 


ner m w York, 1 1s doubtless equally true in every other 
great city lt has, therefore, occurred to me that there is a 
ime field of most mterestme and fruntful effort awaitme 
any group of Mothers Club members who would devote 


year te the mvestigation and of the public school 
fail of Many 
of discouragement. 


readily take the farther step to becoming serious offenders. 


come truant. «out and trom truancy 
All children who fail of. promotion lose. just so much of the 
of their few school years. 

| have no doubt that would unmediately appear that 
some schools show a much larger proportion of failures than 
others, due to over-crowded class-rooms, half-time sessions, 
Incompetent teachers, ete. 

Such school are apt to be in neighborhoods in which the 
family life leaves much to be desired, and children are kept 
at home recklessly to take care of the baby, run errands, ete 
The children in such families are more than ordinarily in 
selected nourishment, 


need of care of eves, ears, adenonds, 


ete. CEspecially prone, too, to cigarette smoking. } 
It is safe to say that. m the over-crowded districts of the 
great ctres. the over-crowdme of class-rooms and the im 


suthcrent supply of school accommedations would begin to 
be remedied by school boards, as soon as an influential bods 
showed a sustamed interest in the question how many chil- 
full the 


te the fourteenth birthday, with regular promotion: and why 


dren were vettme eieht ns] from sixth 


so few children accomplish this, which would seem the nat 


ural 


thing feor every child to deo 
if you think well of this suggestion. will you not get it 
brought ts the attention of the clubs? It interlocks with 


the work of child labor committees to this extent, that chil- 


dren whe 


at 


geimg regularly forward at school are neither 
work, ner im danger of falling out of school. breaking 
the compulsory education law and the child labor law. be 
cause they are And if a child has 
fatled of prometion once, and is taken hold of by a wise 


discouraged and bored. 


triend immediately, his difficulties inquired inte, and rea- 
sonable steps taken to help him avoid the same misfortune 
this may make a fortunate difference in his 


‘ite 


a second time. 


future 


whole 
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lhe annual meetine will be held Trent 
School Building, Oct. 28th and oy] 
Cemference of workers, 2 until 4, 
Hugh FF. Fox, President State Boar 
(Cuardians, will give an address m the evening 
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There will be a conference of teachers and parent-, Oct. 
2th. 

Charles R. Skinner, Albany. 

Hien. Charles M. Green, I renton. 

lion. Charles Baxter. I renton. 


lr. James McAllister, Philadelphia, will take part in this 
conference 

Miss Margaret Bancroft, of Haddonfield, will give an ad- 
dress on “Light Through Broken Windows.” 

Mrs. Wilham Abbey, of Mt. Holly, speaks on “Delinquent 
Children.” 

Flection of officers, Oct. 2nth 


All New Jersey women cordially imvited. 


Sith Annual Meeting of the Penn- 


sylbania Congress of others 


Sixth annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Congress of 
Miathers will be held im Philadelphia, October 26, 27, 28. 
The Congress will be the guést of the Philadelphia Mothers’ 
For mformation 
Street, 


and all delegates will be entertamed 


Mr- 
Philadelphia. Chairman of Hospitality Committee. 


apply te Ilerman Hl. Birney, 4016 Chestnut 
\ reception will be tendered the Congress and its frends 
by the New Century Club | 
program will be given, covering a wide 
of the 
Names of speakers 


\n mterestme 


ranve of <ubiects relate to the welfare child in 


the home. the school and the community. 
will be announced later. 
Clubs who are m sympathy with the mother-work and the 
broad work for childhood which the Congress 1s doing may 
athhate with the Congress and send a delegate by payment 


of $3.00 annually Mothers’ clubs and child-study circles 


Come pray itie ot tenh cents per capita annually, and 
are entitled to 


istters 


delegates for every ten members. 


are cordially welcome to the mectings, and may 
become associate members of the Congress by the payment 
of $1.00 annually. 

lhe purpose of the Congress is to improve opportunities 
for the physical, mental and moral development of children 
throughout the State. 
mtormation address 


xs. 


turther 
Hi. W. Lirrixcorrt, 

lhe Newport, 
ith and Spruce Streets; Philadelphia. 


Senators Jon Anti Mormon 
CPovrment 


Senator Kearns, Semor Republican Senator in 
Utah. has alhed himself with the movement against 
the Mormon Inerarchy, and has declined re-election 
to the Senate, avowing his intention to fight polygamy 


and church domination in politics. 


“Nearly two hundred representative citizens of Salt Lake 
City, many of whom are among. the largest property holders 
in the State. prominent im business and politics, have or- 
ganized agaimst the domination of the 
affairs of state 


Mormon Church in 
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“Following deliberations that were earnest and thought- 
ful, every man rose to his feet and pledged ‘our Iife, our 
hberty, our property and our sacred honor to the movement 
that has for its purpose the overthrowing of the church 
as a temporal power. 

“When this crisis was reached not a man hesitated, and 
a demonstration followed, the like of which has not been 
seen since the momentous days when for the same purpose 
as impelled those last mght, men and women banded them- 
selves to make of Utah an American territory uncursed by 
ecclesiastical influences. 

“All who were there agree that this meeting marks a period 
in the life of Utah from which will be dated a movement 
that shall not end until the Morman Church 
sent to the eliminating of priestcraft from statecraft for- 
Salt Lake Tribune. 


leaders con- 


ever. - 
Republicans and Democrats have combined, plac- 
ing the maintenance of the American home, the honor 
of womanhood, the freedom of the ballot above every 
other issue. 
The courage and strength of the senior Kepublican 


Senator in Utah, and of the Democratic Senator in 


Idaho, Hon. Fred G. Dubots, in sacrificing al! oppor- 
tunity for political preferment to the defense of prin- 
ciples which are tundamental and essential to all 
wholesome growth should win the gratitude of every 
good man and woman. 

In Idaho the Mormon people absolutely control 
seven of the twenty-one counties. Numerically they 
hold the balance of power between the Republican 
and Democratic parties. They can say to either 
party, “We will put you in control of the State.” 
They can say to any man, “We will elect 
office.”” “Thev have the power to do it. 


vou to any 


The only way to remove this power is for men and 
women of every party to combine, and tree Idaho 
from an influence which seeks to make her submis- 
sive and subject to the domination of the \Mlormon 
hierarchy. 

very woman's organization should keep im touch 
with this battle, for it is a battle in defense ot Chris- 
tian marriage, in defense of the home. in detense of 
political liberty. 

It was through women that the investigation of 
Reed Smoot and the hierarchy was secured. It will 
need all good women’s help to eradicate this steadily 
increasing evil trom our beloved country. 

It menaces every village. every city. and even the 
country places all over the land. 

Each club should have the consideration of the 
Mormon hierarchy and the present situation on its 


‘program during the coming winter. 


The secretarv of the Congress will advise as to 
literature or speakers 1f desired. ; 
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a 


NATIONAL. 
No meetings have taken place that have been re- 
ported throughout the entire society. 
very month. 


August ts our 
quiet ihe adoption of the grave 
marker of the General Society of the Sons of the War 
of 1812, under the chairmanship of Mrs. Robert Hall 
Wiles, ot Illinois, aided by Mrs. B. C. Whitney, of 
Michigan. and Mrs. Laurence Woodruff Halsey, ot 
Wisconsin, is all that has occurred, except in Michi 
gan, which reports as follows: 


MICHIGAN. 


“REMEMBER THE RIVER RAISIN’ 


\ ‘it now that o'er their grave we raix 
lin granite tribute of our tardy praise, 

Fer not alone, that pile shall tell to Fame 

the brave hearts beneath, but igroble feemen's shame.” 


At Monroe, Michigan, on September ist, occurred 
the unveiling ceremonies of the Monument erected 
by the State of Michigan in memory of the brave 
Kentuckians who lost their lives at the Battle and 
Massacre of the River Raisin, in January, 1813. 

The monument is a large, massive affair of solid 
granite, with seals of the State of Michigan and Ken- 
tucky appearing on the front, and between them bears 
this inscription: 

WICHIGAN’S TRIBUTE 


TO KENTUCKY. 


This monument is dedicated to the 
memory of the Heroes who 
st their lives in our country’s defense 
in the 
Fattle and Massacre of the River Raisin 
January 22nd and 23rd, 1813. 
Erected by the State of Michigan, 
—1904— 


Miss M. Louise Ence. New Cor Sec. National. 

Mas Crarence F R. lexnwe Vermont. \ 
Mes. RomererC Barevy Marvianw!. Carater \ 

Mes lou~x B. L mana, \ ational 


Mes. Eowaern Roary ( harter Toustee ateona! 


Sreceal Secretary cottons: 


“the program of exereises attending the. unveiling 
of the monument was impressive and_ affecting. 
the Ilon. A. T. Dhiss. 
(aovernor oft Michigan; the Hon. Il. V. \lcChesney. 
Secretary of State ot Kentucky; by Colonel Bennett 
Hi. Young, of Kentucky, and by the Ilon [Thomas |. 


\ddresses were made by 


Crittenden, ex-Gaovernor ot AMlissouri, who ts a grand 
son of Colonel John Allen, one of the victims of the 
River Raisin Massacre. 

Short speeches were made by representatives ot the 
Grand Army otf the Republic, by Spanish war vet- 
erans, etc. The Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution was represented by the Hlon. George W. 
\Irs. 


ty ot 


Dates. of Detroit. Historian General, S. A. R. 
the 
lLaertus Connor, Detroit, Regent 


Revolution by 
he 


of De- 


Daughters of American 
(olomal Dames by Mrs. Justin Ek. 
trot. The Mount Vernon Society by Mrs. Rathbone. 
The Society of the Daughters of 1812 by Mrs. John 
v. Moran, Vice-President of the Michigan State S 
ciety, who spoke, in part, as follows: 

“It is very fitting, on such an occasion as this, that 


women should speak, for where would our brave men. 


our heroes be, but for the mothers. The women of 
my city, Detroit, plaved an important part in this 
attle of the Raisin. 


there might frequently be seen on the streets of that 


lor months after the massacre. 


city, men, women and children being led 6r driven 
as prisoners of savages, and it was the humane and 
patriotic women of Detroit who willingly gave their 
shawls and brightly colored bedquilts in order to 
was 
never more proud to be a daughter of 1812 than on 
this auspicious occasion.” 

Viewed simply as a battle, that of the River Raisin. 
would not rank among the great or decisive battles of 


ransom these unhappy fellow countrymen. | 
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the world, or even of the War of 1812; but the mas- 
sacre ol wounded which followed closely 
furnishes one of the darkest pages in our country's 
history. 

Early in January, 1813, General Wm. Henry Har- 
rison, Commander-in-Chief of the Army of the 
Northwest, with his entire force, reached the Rapids 


soldiers 


of the Miami. There, learning of the defenseless 
condition of the settlers at Frenchtown (now Mon- 
roc) on the Raisin, he immediately sent forward a 
detachment of about cight hundred Kentucky vol- 
unteers under command of General James Win- 
chester. Here, Winchester was surprised by Colonel 
Proctor with a large force of British and Indians, 
aml a battle was fought in which the Americans 
were defeated, and many of them taken prisoners. 
Then occurred one of those scenes of carnage so com- 
mon to Indian warfare. Many of the Americans, 
while retreating, were ambushed and tomahawked ; 
others were butchered in cold blood, after they had 
The next day—leaving the dead un- 
back to Malden with his 
prisoners, among whom was Winchester, and leaving 


Frenchtown 


surrendered. 
buried—Proctor started 


about sixtv wounded Americans at 
These were sick and helpless men, unarmed and al- 
most wholly unguarded. Proctor had promused them, 
however, that private property was to be respected, 
that a guard was to be provided, that side-arms were 
to be restored, and that sleighs were to be furnished 
them the next day for their removal to Malden. It 
any attempt was made to keep faith with these stipu- 
lations it was so teeble and ill-conducted that it ac- 
complished little or nothing. Secarcely was Proctor 
out of sight when a band. of Indians, some two hun- 
dred in number, began to massacre the wounded men, 
and to set fire to the buildings. 

Well has a historian of Canada said, in alluding to 
this affair: “It is a subject of eternal regret to every 
true Priton that those biped bloodhounds should have 
run under the shadow of our standard so long and 
that 


Raisin.” became the rallving crv of the War of 1812. 


so late.” From time, “Remember the River 
When the news of the massacre reached Washington. 
Congress adopted resolutions condemning im strong- 
est terms, the action of the British at the Raisin. The 
American loss in this affair was about four hundred 
killed or wounded, and over five hundred captured. 
Among the officers of the famous Kentucky regi- 
ment in the Battle of the Raisin was Major Charles 
grandfather of Mrs. Beatrice Larned 
Whitney, the worthy President of the Michigan State 


of the 1). 1812. 


Larned, the 


Maret. Reprietp HocKketr. 
Assistant Historian, Michigan. 
it. Waitney. 


President. 
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General 


*This memoir was written for the Detron Chapter LU. 5. 
Daughters 1812, at their B. Heaton. 
Denver, Col, March 25, 1897. 


N our country’s*roll of honor, no name stands higher 
than that of General Alexander Macomb; whose 
greatness was only equalled by his modesty, a trait 

which seems to have been handed down to Ins descendants 
as they have not kept the fame of his deeds of valor, and 
the memory of his many gifts of mind and person, before 
the eves of an admiring people, as they might have done 
without bemg accused of any undue vanity, but have rather 
treasured it as something too sacred to parade before the 
ind material 
trom which to compose a tribute to his memory 


eyes of strangers, until now it is not easy ty 
outside of 
the cold records of the War Department lhe Daughters 
of the War of 1812 should feel that Genera! 


their particular hero, as his remarkable victory at Plattsburg 


\iacomb was 
September under circumstances which | wll to 
describe later, was the great event of that war and gamed 
tor him a high place m the hearts of his countrymen, by 
bringing that war to a speedy and successful close. It gives 
Detront 
iNiz..and if it 
awakens interest m the glorious deeds of the past. and pro- 


me much pleasure to prepare this paper tor the 
( hapter of the Society of the Daughters «of 


duces some action to perpetuate their memory in the future, 
[| shall feel more than repaid for this, mv first effort at 
lnography. 

Detroit, on the 3d of 
ame to this 


Alexander Macemb was born in 
April, 


1782, his grandfather John 
Ireland im 1742. and located 


held ofhce wonder the 


country trom the north of 
New York City, where he 
(sovernment. 


‘olomal 


llere Ale \lacomb. the tather 7 (,en- 


eral Macomb. was born. educated and resided and repre- 


sented the city m the State Legislature im 1787-88. General 


Miacombs maternal grandfather was Robert de Navarre 


from Paris to America im 1743. and acted as 


Notaire Royal et Sub Deélaque of the King ot 


Detrowt, where he made his home and raised 


whe came 
france im 

‘arge tanul¢. 
jer m valuable 
War, 


Miiss 


(,cneral Macomb s father was a successful ck 
turs and peltries in Detrowt before the Re 
the re he 


established himself m business, and 
Catharine Navarre and after peace was declared returned 
to New York with 
which he was not fortunate enough to retain. 
a frontier fort 


a large tamily and a handsome estate, 
Detroit was 


when (General Macomb was born and his 


earliest surroundings were such as to develop a taste for 
mulitary life; parades, drills and the sound of fife and drum 
vere among tus first recollections, and the child scemed to 
delight in the glitter of untiorms and the sounds of warlike 
preparations. Ili< father moved back to New York while 
he was vet very young, and at eight vears of age he was 
sent to the “Academy” at Newark, and put under the care 
of the Rev. Dr.. Uzuel Ogden, a pastor of the Episcopal 
Church in that town and bishop-elect of the diocese of New 
Jersey. 7 the sons of 
refugees from the French Revolution. who came to this 


At this Academy he was thrown wth 


country as to an asylum for the oppressed and through con- 
stent association with these boys Macomb acquired a good 
knowledge of French. which was of great use 
after years. 


to him im 
At the Academy Macomb was a leader among 
his companions and acted as commander in 
fights : 
ish sports manifesting those qualities that afterwards de- 
When only fourteen vears 
old Macomb was so full of this ardor that he begged his 


their sham 
storming and carrying snow-forts. and in other bov- 


veloped imto mulitary genius. 
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father to allow him to enter either the Army or the Navy, 
Lut his father did not consider his education sufhcrently 
advanced for such a step and thed to restrain his impetuous 
son until he was better prepared to assume such responsi- 
bilities. Difficulties arising between France and our coun- 
try called inte existence at this time a Volunteer Corps, 
and Macomb was on the 28th of May, 1708, elected a mem 
ber of a company called the New York Rangers, composed 
entirely of young gentlemen of that crty. On the very day 
when Macomb became a member of this company the Pres1- 
dent was authertzed by Congress to accept volunteers, and 
the New York Rangers offered their services to the Pres: 
dent and were accepted. Soon after the Regular Army was 
increased, and Macomb succeeded m= securmg an apport 
ment as Cornet. through General Alexander Hamulten’s im 
fluence. and on the 1toth of January, 1799, when not yet 
seventeen years of age he was made a Cornet of Light 
Dragoons. and began the nulitary: career which was to re- 
flect so much credit on himself, and add lustre to the tame 
of his country. Our littl army at that time was composed 
of only four regiments of infantry, two troops of dragoons 
and two regiments of artillerists and engimeers*—hardly 


seven regiments all told. To those of us who have seen 


the great armies of the War of the Rebellion, what a pitiful . 


handful of men this seems! and. when we read of ‘all that 
was accomplished with this absurdly small force, our ad 
miration cannet but be atoused for the skill and prudence 
displayed by our commanders im those perilous, carly days 
of the Republic's existence. Young Macomb was first given 
a position as Assistant Adjutant General on the staff of 
General North. which kept him in New York and gave him 
unusual opportunities to familiarize himself with all the de 
tails of his chosen profession, under the supervision of one 
the. most brilliant officers of the Revolutionary Army; 
jor General North had been Aide-de-Camp to Baron Steu- 


hen and assisted him m the first organization oft the small 


force deemed necessary for the protection of our frontier 
Macomb accompanied Generals Hanulton and North on 
their trips of inspection to the various ports where the 
troops wer stationed. and was also allowed to make a very 
delightful trop mto Canada to \ientreal. where he was the 
erest of Sir John Johnsen, the uncle of his brother-m-law, 
Mr. Robert Kennedy. On the 16th of February, ior, he 
was made a -eccond hevtenant of dragoons and sent 
Philadelphia on recruiting duty, a detat which gave him 
great opportunities for study and improvement, «1 which 
he was net slow to himself. When his duties as 
cruitme officer were over he took his recruits to Genera 
Wilkins” Headquarters beyond the Alleghany and made such 
a faverable impression that he was made an extra ande-de- 
camp on that general's staff Commission ot 
Generals Wilkinsen and Pickens, and Colonel 
was now appemted to deal with the Cherokee. (Chickasaw, 
Choctaws and Creek Inchans, and Macomb acted as Seere 
tary of this Commission and spent three hundred days m 
the woods among the red men. His notes and maps of this 
expedition were considered of great value at the War I) 
partment. giving minute information of a considerable tract 
of country then unsurveyed and almest unknown lyimg be- 
tween the States of Georgia. South Carolina and Tennessee, 
the Mississippi River and Florida. He was sent to Wash 
ington with the report of the Commission and found that a 


reduction had taken place in the army and a new corps of 


engineers formed. He was promoted and assigned to this 
corps as first lieutenant October 12. 1802, on account of his 
talents as draughtsman and engineer, and ordered to West 
Point, to report to Colonel Williams, Superimtendent of the 
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Military Academy, which institution was then m process of 
development Licutenants as well as cadets were expected 
to go through the established course, so Macomb m proper 
time was examined and passed satistactoriy, and so may 
be considered the eldest graduate of that imestitution which 
has since given us many other herees. He was the first off 
cer who organized and equipped the corps of West Port 
codets 

Phe following vear. July 3, 1803, bemg now twenty-one 
years of age, he married at Belleville, N. J.. a beautiful and 
accomplished young girl only sixteen, Niiss Catharme \Ma- 
comb, his cousm. This youthful marriage proved a happy 
me in every way, for emhteen years this true and tender 

followed her husband through every viersitude of 

wnate, north and south, m camp and garrison, making his 
heme ever a place of joy and rest from the hardships of 
4 soldier's life. Two years later, on June 11, 1805, Macomb 
Was promoted to a captamey im the Engmeer Corps and 
placed in charge of improvements im the harbor ot Port 
mouth. N. In he received his majority and m 
was made Lieutenant Colonel, and m 1812 called to Wash 
ington as assistant adjutant.general by Seeretary of War 
Fustis. to assist in orgamizmg the new army which the stat 
of affairs between the-United States and Great Ernatn made 
necessary lhe same he was made Colonel and Chiet 


the Enemeer Corps, first chiet. Colonel 


finding himself imcapacttated by age War with (reat 
Britain now was declared and Macomb desirous of active 
duty in the field, gave up hus fine posttreen of Chet ot fon 
gineers and applied fer and. recetved the command of a 
each. which through his untirme zeal and efforts soon Is 
cate a excellence Ir \ ‘Vember. 


N. Y¥.. te Sacketts Harbor, hoping to embark with ¢ 
dore Chauncey and assist a proposed attack on 
(Canada, but to his great the theet had 


Sackett; Liarleor cot) whliacent 


try under imstructions from Mayor(seneral Dearborn —-this 
Vas his first command 

the winter of IS12-13 planned i! ittack 
eral Dearborn at Albany and caused hom t 
Sacketts Llarhes amd to order all avatiable tremeps thicat 
place, the project was mpped im the bud much 1 
ippomtment of Macemb and his offtecs 
York was made, and the place captured, but with ¢ 
the Amerwans trom the exp a 
we lest the gallant An attack on beort George w 


next planned and Macomb'’s great regiment of artillery d 
‘dled. half bemyg left to hold and protect Sacketts [hart 
and half embarking at their own request with the fleet. 1 


(jceorve and the town of Niagara tell after a brisk encounter 


with the British, May 27th, 1813. After this casy victory 

ir treeps returned to Sacketts Hiarber which thev teund 
had been vistted byw the during their but 
thanks te the precautions.taken by Macomb betore leaving 
the place held out amd the withdrew summet 


campaign was now planned tor the mvasron of Canada w 

(ieneral Wilkinson im command of the Army ot the Nort 

with Macomb in charge of the Reserve ot about tooo men 
(;renadier Island was the rendezvous and a torce of abont 
“ooo men was collected there, m spite of stormy water- and 
urduly burdened boats. The first of November the army 
embarked and made a fine display on the beautiful St. Law 


rence. Macomb was sent m advance, landed and capture? 


d 
= 
n 
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a smal! work called Fort Matilda. the whole army followed 


with Macomb’s elite and atter ten days 
battle of 


succeeded during this march 


advanee, 


warching on the itth of November fought the 


Chrystiers The enemy 
harassing and detaching parts «cur command and te 
tarding the whole movement. Cur troops fought with valor 


but without skill and after a desperate action at this place 


firing was mutually 
held 


the British no longer tollowed 


suspended and the Americans slept on 


the battle The next day the march was continued but 


und as the was now 


St 


growing too late tor mulitary maneruvet that severe 
the Americans recrossed the St. | and went 
winter quarters at French Mills on | River, 
November 13th, 1813 Thus ended a en which 
though weil planned proved decidediy d tt tml caused 
the removal of General Wilkinson from command im the 
spring m spite of heroic efforts to retrieve his prestige by 


a ck specTate attack on La ( ole Mill. on the St 
Miacomb wa 


Johns Kiver, 


which termimated unsuceesstully made Briga- 


dier General January 2gth, 1814, and took up hs head 
quarters at Buorlmeton, Vermont \tter Wilkin-on was re- 
heved Macomb was put m command until the arrival of 


(,enera! | ard In thy eritish semt a fthotilla mito Lake 


Champlain well. manned with marmes, hopimg to capture 


- 


or d \merian supply ships [hey appeared off 
and then steered up the lake meaning to destroy 
but Macomb 


night 


val depot, succeeded 


sending reimn- 


forcements during the to man batteries previously 


prepared for such an emergency: these greeted the aston- 
ished British flotilla at dawn ot dav, m so warm a manner, 
as to cause them to withdraw and soon after Macdonough 
anchored the American fleet m Plattshburg Bay and prepared 
to held Lake 


Champlaim agaimst the British forces. 
(,enera 


George Ivard. nm command of the right wing of 
of the North, now occupied himself with 
he had about 3.400 
at Champlain, five miles below the Canada line. 
Piattshbure. The 


the grand Army 


plans for another mvasion of Canada; 
men placed 
at (havv and at 
at La le. 


of artilery and 300 cavalry at Chambly, making a 


ritish had 3,600 troops 
a Swiss regiment 1,000 strong at L’Acadia, two 
brigades 
total cot a Teserve of 2000 more regu- 
Nlomreal!l 


1.300 of Wellmeton’s veterans landéd at 


lars at luring the months of July and August, 
Montreal, fresh 
“The Conqueror of the World,” and 
that the plan to mvade and conquer 
Much 


is critical tueme he was ordered to 


from the conquest of 
the British telt 


New York 


lzard 


would he an easv matter. to General 


astomshment at th 
divide his little army and to march westward to co-operate 
\rmy oft he protested and wrote to the 


of War, saying: “I will make the movement you 


with th: Niagara: 
Secretar, 


possthle, wath 
the lately 


chrect the certainty that everything im this 


VICI erected works at Plattsburg will in 


less than three days after my departure, be m possession 


of the enemy.” Against his better judgment but in obedi- 
ence to orders m true soldher-like spirit he sent 4,000 men 
to Sacketts his sick and con- 
valescents at Colonel Ma- 
\t the close of 
August he found himself m command of about 3.400 troops, 


Harbor, leaving 1.200 men, 


Plattsburg under command ot 


comb. “Macomb was vigilant and activ 
being but one or- 

Fully 1.400 of them were 
The different 
points were composed chiefly of convalescents and new re- 


but they were in a weak condition, ther: 


ganized battalion among them. 
garrisons at 


invalids or non-combatants. 


cruits: the condition of the ordnance and stores was 


and the unfinished. 
concentrated all his troops at Plattsburg and 
worked vigorously in preparation for defense.”“* As 


*From 


chaotic : defensive works all 


Macom) 
Soon 
Artiwcle in Herfers 1S64. 


Megasine for July, 
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as Cecneral Fort Erie, the 
iromtier with a con- 
siderable torce and occupied Champlain, and by the 3d of 
September full 14,000 British were assembled im 
that Macomb by 
superhuman efforts, working his men meht and day, suc- 


ree for 
rishane crossed the 


lzard lett with his 


Iiritish Crcneral 


soldiers 


vicinity under General Prevost. almost 
ceeded im completing the three forts. Moreau, Brown and 
Seat, on which the satiety of his command now depended. 
liis position was mdeed a critical one and he would have 
Leen quite justified m taking the advice treely offered him 
sttuation, to littie 
such a fre- 


treat would mean, and determuned to hold the place so long 


and retiring trom so trymg a save his 


command trom anmiilation tut he realized all 
such 


as possible with his handiul of men against over- 


whelming odds. Ile wilitia of New 


\ ork 


promptly. 


now appealed to the 


and Vermont and his call was 


had 


bows as the 


réspomded to most 


(,eneral Strong whe great influence with 


the (,reen \lountam Vermont militia were 


called, brought a large number of them to re-interce the 


little and 


them a more than cordial reception and plucking a wt trom 


Plattsburg army (,eneral gave him 


an evergreen that grew near, gave it to General Strong and 
begged him to wear itt as an emblem of the perenmal valor 
that the Vermont 


Volunteers who responded to their country’s cal 


of his corps. It 1s mteresting to note 


again 


i861, continued to wear this emblem given to them by 
Macomb at Plattshburg, so many years before. lhe New 
York nulitia also responded to the call tor help from 


Macomb and were capably handled by General Moore, an 
ex-otheer of the Revolution. with 


Macdonough and gave him from his small force, 310 men, 


Macomb now consulted 
without which assistance it would have been nearly munpos- 
The 
ritish were confident of victory and were much elated over 
the news that our National Capital had fallen imto their 
hands 


sible for him to handle his squadron on the lake. 


This was of course most depressing to the Amer- 
icans, but Macomb was steadfast and determined and would 
listen to none of the mmportunities, which were now 1n- 
urging him to retire to and 
had 
vielded to these solicitations, with the negotiations at Ghent 
still im progress, and the country m a state of prostration, 
the result would indeed have been a natwnal disaster, and 
to his moral courage at this teme his country owes a debt 
The town of Champlain was filled with 
sritish force on September 3rd and they moved 
forward to Plattsburg the next day though much harassed 
and delayed by our riflemen and militia m the woods 


creased, save his small army 


its provisions by sending them up the iake It he 


as great as anv. 
the whole 


(,en- 
eral Prevost delaved at Littl Chazy on the sth when every 
moment was a gain for us and a loss to the British. The 
next day the advance was to be continued in two columns 
on different roads—the right column under Major Generals 
Power and Robinson—the left under Colonel Sir William 
Williams. Their progress was again impeded by 
small bodies of American hght troops, but the latter were 
finally compelled to retire by detachments over the Saranac 
and join the maim force. The gunboats on the lake also 
had to retire and join the rest of the squadron but annoyed 
the enemy persistently during the day. [he British were 
now in the town of Plattsbure and our smal! force im their 
fertifications on the opposite side of the river. Every effort 
was made by Colonel Macomb to impress the enemy with a 
false idea of the size of our army. The whole force was 
paraded each morning at guard-mounting, to produce the 
impression of a very large garrison. Every night vacant 
sets of quarters were burned throwing a lurid light over 


much 


the landscape giving our sentinels a clear view of all the 
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surroundiu.g country, so that no surprise trom the enemy 
could be carried out successfully. Our troops were marched 
and countermarched through this light, so as to give the 
The weather 
was stormy but nevertheless one-third of our troops were 


impression of the arrival of reinforcements. 


on the parapets at might, while the rest slept on their arms 
This state of affairs lasted: from the 6th to 
the 1oth, the enemy preparing for an assault, making 1,200 
scaling ladders and planting batteries, but really waiting 
for the arrival of their fleet which was looked for by the 
1oth or 1ith. Skirmishes were of daily occurrence and our 
artillery, which was so well handled that the 


without cover 


british be- 
heved we had French artillertsts employed, played constantly 
upon the new works the enemy was erecting. Macomb never 
slackened im vigilance and as a strategy he caused ali old 
roads leading to the works to be planted with pine trees 
and strewn with leaves and new roads to be made, all lead- 
ing ito a road which ran down to the Salmen River. Here 


he stationed a field piece under the gallant Sumter, with 
orders to be ready for the enemy. 
“Cin the tith, at break of day, 


discovered m the enemy's camp, all 


a general movement was 
the different corps being 
under arm Soon afterward the British fleet hove in sight 
off Cumberland Head, fired a salute m passing and at eight 


The 


batteries on land and lake opened on the same’ instant, and 


oclock displayed the royal flag m Plattsburge Bay. 
a general cannonade and bombardment were kept up, in the 
dread conflict of army with army and fleet with fleet. * 
The British the 
works, and made a demenstration before the bridges, with 


troops moved forward toward American 
a view to amuse, while the assaulting columns should pass 
in what the enemy considered our rear, but which was ac- 
tually our front, as thy river protected us on the north sick 
which had thus far been the pomt exposed to their attacks. 
As was anticipafed, the plan of the false roads completely 
deceived the assailing parties, and they marched five miles 
out of their way until they met the field piece under Lieu- 
Through 
their march, they were also handled very roughly by the 


tenant Sumter, who gave them an unexpected fire. 


volunteers and militia. and beme fatieued after marching 
so far with their clumsy scaling ladders made out of horse- 
racks picked up im their nerghborhood, and involved in the 
mazes of the woods wluch seemed interminable and inex- 
tricabic, and which now thronged with sharp-shooters, they 
threw down their ladders, and precipitately retreated, leav- 
ing a handsome company of the British 76th, which formed 
the 


or 
donough’s squadron, with 8 guns and S82 men, had at last 


advance guard, to be cut up and captured, not an officer 
man escaping.”* At the same time Commodore Mac- 
an opportunity of engaging the British fleet of 95 guns, and 
more than 1,000 men: for two hours the battle raged on 
the lake, at the end of that time the English colors all went 
The 
Americans’ loss was 110, of whom $2 were killed, the total 
of the British was more than 200 men killed and 
wounded, one frigate, one brig, and two sloops of war cap- 
tured. A week after the battle, September 18th, General 
Macomb sent a letter to his chief which is of such interest 


down and the victory of the \mericans was complete. 


loss 


it is given in full: 


A... 


Letter from General Alexander. Macomb, U. 
to General Jonathan W:!!tams. 


“My Dear Sie: 

“My long silence you must attribute to anything clse than a want 
“of respect, affection or forgetfulness,—indeed I did not hke to be 
“writing until I could inform you of some exploits worthy of the 
I now have the proud satisfaction to inform you that the 


Richards’ 


“corps. 


*From Captain G. Memoirs. 
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“by and wate: 
lhe (sovernor General of the Cana! s find 
m this quarter had been greatly di ed 
“the divisson under Major General Hrow: 
“the dismivsable force im lower Canada an 
t the tant« t he illeg 
them to furnish | sith prow hs, stating 
‘ ired war Britant Maresty 
Catron and agamst ali. these wh gl 
Killed men ane la 
ed before the village. 
i ? 7. 4 
mtiy 
| 1? nm torres 4 ‘ ers? 
estimating them at 1 
eT Tie A t hve 
America nele«! i’re. t 
Maror s Rett g. ne, K 
lirag ms mies K t 
forming l«t DD 76th, 27th 


“Regt. Canadian Chasseurs, Reet. Volt 


lhese troorms | Mest supert lressed ‘ 
“France, the conquerors of the world ye a 
fer all 3 Kind, peared ctore this place arf 
tor hve days and bombarding the forts f - 
h were a silenced 

secge on the lith and precipitately retreated to 

sons, ammunition, marquees, and thousand oft 
“as well as their sxk and wounded We pursu 

troops and made many pris rs amd have vet 
de serters he mit itia imd ¥ nm? 

mi Vermont find ne I mot. surre 

y thousands and the Brit sh cor 

ng tis whole army 

“Hle was repulsed in several attempts to - 
“ders to storm the works and competely fol 
“regulars im all his attempts ile must | : 
“wounded about 300 men; prisoners 206 er 
‘ness and exposure 1,000 at least. The 
“anchor in full wiew of the conter y 
“struck to our vessel«,—the bombardment r 
“moment the fleets engaged 

“The Chief Engineer was Col Huehes. rf 
“Naor now in our service letten has : 
“and other engineers, DeRussv and Tr 
“celwes< Indeed. the artillery was 

“tonnshed the offers 

killed and « mied ar nied ¢ 

little harm, thew were more frightful 
“together. it is the most glorious affair that } 

“An army and navy defeated bw inferwr nu ers 
“same time ts without paralle! in our history. 

“IT am so run down with calls and have «om 
“cation for my Signature to vouchers and acs ' e! 
“tome to write more. 

“You sce I write in the Swift stvle and will : 


ith or lght brigade. 


rs and 


Light int 


ect | 
cu 
afl 
ie 
| 
if 
ur 
Maye 
wh «CF 
Sapp 
he 
he 
ne 
csc al 
New \ k 
roar 
- with 
eur 
he 
brot 
th «i 
that 
‘ 
ike hd 
this 
c und 
afr 
have not 


“without assuring you of the unaterable respect, atiection and «de 
sith wheeh | my «dear ral, your aticcthonate 

and tartthtul trend and servant. ALEX. MACOME 
Sept Sth, 814. 

de Runes: make a sketc! the ope my s and ours on 


General Macomb received many manifestations of the en- 
thusiasm his victory had aroused, he and Macdonough were 
Now 
some sword presented by Governor Tompkins, and the City 
of New York. through ms Mayor, DeWrt Clinton, tendered 


the heroes of the hour. York gave Macomb a hand 


him ma gold box, the freedom of the city; Vermont pre- 
sented him with a handswme farm on Cumberland ead; 
New York also “requested him to sit for his portrait to be 


placed mm the gallery of distinguished patrivts.” Congress 


voted him a gold medal and thanks for his conduct at the 


Defence of Plattsbure and the President conferred on him 


a brevet of Major-General, bearing the date of that day- 


September 1, 


Colonel Macomb was made a Brigadier General, January 
2th, 1814. when the army was agam reorgamzed on a peace 
New York City, but 


unsettied 


basis, and fixed Ins headquarters m 


atterwaras «om account ot the conditron ol 


the Canadian frontier he was selected by Secretary of War 
Crawford to take command of the sth Military District with 
Det 


lLeadquarters at return to his native place 


was a ovation and one of the most gratifying im 
hom were of an arduous nature. 
ot the 


higan territory to the ravages of savage im 


pertect 


cidents of Ins eventful lite duties which now de 


velved on The surrender 
of this post. at the commencement 


thn we bre Nh; 


war, threw open 


cursma Phe ploughshare of desolation had passed over tt— 
every tarm lard wast even tences prostrate—not a fort 
barrack remaimimne—the people suffering every distress: 
Detroit Tas lo resuscitate the town and the adjacent 
country, to protect the mhabitants, were the tasks he now 
-sumed executed. He forthwith made such a dispo 
sition cof Its troops as effectually to meapacitate the sav- 
ages from any serious molestation of the frontier settler. 
lle established the posts of Fort Gratiot, Chicago, Moechil 

kimac, (s1 Rav and subsequently those of Prairie du 
chien. St. Peter's amt St. Marys. retamimg at Detroit a 


preserve tranquility in its immediate vi- 


cinity. | ng provided for defence, he now turned his 
1 Lis projected and constructed 
rouds, crect rracks and arsenals, contributed his funds 


toward 


of public edifices and lent every facility, 
as far as compatible with his duty, in his public and as far 


as his means would authorize, in Ins private capacity. The 
counsels, too, of experience and intelligence, mm a new and 
rising sections country, which he freely offered, were not 
witheut ther valu lie had the satisfaction to see during 


his command here, the Capital and the surrounding coun 
try spring up with renovated viger, the mhabmants return- 
ing. the population imcreasing, agriculture and commerce 
flourishing. the embryo state advancing with rapid strides, 
in improvements of every kind. That his own agency had 
been eminently conducive to this prosperity must have been 
a reflection that carried with it a proud and happy con- 
sciousness. The territory as a token of its gratitude, gave 
He continued 
in command of this station until the reduction of the army 


the name of Macomb to one of its counties. 


in June, 1821.‘when he was placed at the head of the En- 
gineer Department and ordered to the city of Washington 
As soon as this new destination was known, a public meet- 


ing was called of all the citizens, at which the Governor 
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of the territory presided. They unanimously voted an ad- 
dress, with a piece of plate bearmg suitable emblems and 
devices, to be presented by Governor Cass, m the name of 
the citizens, in approbation of his character as a citizen and 
an officer. It expressed their sentiments of trrendship, ap- 
plause at his civic virtues, gratitude for his military ad- 
ministration, regret at his departure and prayers tor his 
| he headed by the 
the Protestant clergy; the Ministers of the Gospel 
of all denomimations; the Governor; the Heads of Depart- 
Nts ; 


future weal French Catholic cle rey 


Bishop ; 
the Judges of the Courts; the Citizens generally, 
and the mbhabnants of the British side also; al! 
lim 


watted on 
a body im testimony of their respect and kindest 
wishes for himself, his lady and family, to whom they were 
al! personally endeared.” 

Hie left Detroit June Sth, 1821, taking with him his wite 
and mme young clildren and his mother-im-law. Travelling 
and 
a journey of 


by boat most of the way they reached Washington 
(,corgetown on the 2oth of the same month; 
twelve days over a distance we now cover in- less than one. 
Macom!s Cinef of En- 
gineers at once. In the first year of his residence m George- 


(,eneral entered on his duties as 
town he lost his brilliant and beautiful wife on the birth of 
their twelfth child: he then sent to New York for lis aged 
for the rest of 


six daughters and three sons, who lhved 


father and mother, and gave them a home 
bias 


do and womanhood, ever found a loving and de- 


their lives 


te» 


veted parent m ther father, whe showed himself to be 


“tender and true” im every relation of the domestic circle 
and his clildren regarded him with an unbounded admra 
thon amd affects, 

Five years afterwards General Macomb married a second 


\Irs Balch Woalsen, 


terian clergyman of Georgetown, DC 


time, llarriet daughter of a Presby- 

In personal appearance General Macomb was mest pre- 
possessing and attractive, he was five feet, nine and a halt 
imches high, with a well-proportioned figure, broad shoulders 


bits 


wit, matched well his fresh complexion and firm mouth and 


aml a finely set head. frank blue eve, sparkling with 


chin. He was only forty-six vears of age m 1828 when he 


was put in command of the Army as Major, General, and 


2s 


sO young m appearance and feeling at that time, that 


strangers would sometimes inquire if he were “the son of 
the old general”—his French and Irish blood united to 
endow him with vivacity, humor and enthusiasm and his 


wonderfully keen judgment was tempered by a warm heart, 
that made him beloved by all who knew him, and gated 
bun the absolute devotion of the men of his command under 


the most trying circumstances. During the thirteen years 


that he was in command of the Army his management of 
affairs was frequently commended by Presidents and Cali- 
nets. In 1&3. he went to Florida by order of 


turen to end, by a treaty of peace, the disas- 


August, 
President Van 
trous war that had been waging with untold ferocitices be- 
tween the Indians and the whites since the Dade massacre 
in 1835. The Indians seemed ready and anxious to treat 
with Major General Macomb and he reported to the Sec- 
retary of War that they accepted joyfully the terms of the 
treaty “and they have since been dancing and singing, ac- 
cording to their fashion, in token of friendship and peace, 
in which many of our officers joined them, being satished 
Major General 
Macomb returned to Washington convinced that peace was 


of the sincerity of the respective parties? 


established. but in July the Indians were again on the war 
path and continued their efforts to drive the whites from 


*From Captain G. H. Richards memoirs. 
tijeneral Maceml’s Report May If, 183%. 
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blerida until 1842, over a period of seven years, costing the 
government twenty muillons of dollars and the lives of 1.446 
brave men, 215 of whom were commissioned officers. Gen 
erals Clinch, Scott, Jesup and Taylor in succession, acting 
under Macomb’s orders, trom 1834 to 1841 made every effort 
to bring this bloody warfare to a conclusion, but it remaimed 
for General Wilham J. Worth to accomplish this dithcult 
teosk m Aueust, 1842. 
had been 


Before this much-longed-for event 
Major 
stricken down with paralysis in the prime of his manhood 
and after a short illness died at Washington on the 25th of 
June, 1841, m the fifty-ninth year of his age. The Secre- 
tary of War, Llon. John Hell, announced the death of ts 


conbhander-in-chief to the Army, im 


consummated, (,eneral Macomb was 


the following words: 
“It were a small tribute to his mory, to say that in 
“vouth am! manhood he served his «untry, m the protes 
“sion am which he died, durmg a perm | of more than torts 
“vears, without stam or blemish upon his escutcheon. [he 
“spotless purity of his life was not less conspicuous than 
“his patriotism and devotion to the service. Though bred 
“a soldier, and always an advocate of a proper degree ot 
“rigor in maimtaiming the disciplme of the Army, his heart 
“was still open to all the benevolent sensialities of our na- 
“ture: nor were his success .and gam) tortane below his 


“personal cle serts. ring thy 


im youth as a Cornet, 
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“he passed honorably through every grade of command to 


‘the highest attamable m bus profession. In the progress 


“ot hos long career, besides the various occasions of ordinary 


occurrence which called torth the exercise of hes active 


talents as an officer, the late war with Great af- 


‘terded him an opportunity of signalizing his skill and gal- 


‘lantry m aomere emment deeree; and he avesled hun-elt 


“ot tom a manner which entitled hom te be enrolled high 


the Inst of that distinguished and heron 
‘manders 


‘the hemor and glery of ther country 


by land and sea, who have achnwved so much tor 


\ tol Pree 


“speaking through their constituted authorities, were prompt 


acknow ledge their lively ot the value and rt 


while nor wll they 


‘Mmanitest corre teelings ot sorrow and regret 


‘the occasion of his death. The Army will cherish his mem- 


“ory tor the many excellent traits of his character as a man, 


“while the example lis military 


encourage 


thre mitilate 


nie jer cle 


‘antry as an officer.” 


(,eneral Maceanhb 15 in the Bar 


(Ground at Washington and hus last resting place is marked 
wl te marble erected hes memory by hrs 
om, Mayor Alexander Saras “af 4 


October's Coronation 


(ictober rideth oer the plaims 
In chariot of gold, | 

And robes of scarlet. Rambow reins 
Her willing fingers hold, 

lor all the world hath invitation 


nto her Queenly coronation. 


A Princess, wearing no disguise, 
A wreath upon her head, 

A veil of mist before her eves, 
Like maiden to be wed, 

Between the sunshine and the rain, 

She leadeth all her brilliant train. 


Queen Expectant, all the year 
She waited tor her crown, 

And now it comes. The day 1s here, 
And she 1s hastemne down, 

As all the forest kingdom wtlls, 

To the Westimmster ot the [hills. 


Upon the crimson of her brow, 
Archbishe ot the year! 
Place thou a crown of leaves, and bow, 
lor nature's choice is here. 
She of the roval blood, and mien, 
(9 all the months shall be the Queen. 
Junta Harris May. 
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Iss JENNIE POMERENE, one of the many 

\I Daughters of Chie in New York that the 
“Puckeve’” State can be proud of, hails from 

little 


the hills in Holmes County, Ohio. As the daughter 
of 


the «quaint town of Alillersburg. among 


amd Airs. Joel Pomerene (Pamela Mvers). 


>-... 


Miss Jennie PoMERENE 


she inherited a taste tor study, and her first honor was 
that of valedictorian of her class when she graduated 
from the Millersburg High School. Following the 
advice of Emerson, to “carry learning to its height,” 
Miss Pomerene prepared for Vassar at Lake Erie 
Seminary, Painesville, Ohio. Entering Vassar Col- 
liege she was awarded, at her graduation, the Bar- 
ringer prize for scholarship along with her A. B. In 


= Daughters of Obto in New Dork 


: 


Bp Eva Florence Smith 


Pere 


the Lmiversity of Chicago she did a years work in 
English, and in the Umiversity of New York she 
completed a year's work in Pedagogy. At Columbia, 
last year, she took her A. M. in History. Aside from 
her continuous application to study in this country, 
Miss Vomerene, accompamed by her mother, spent 
one vear abroad studying the languages, after which 
she traveled extensively on the Continent and visited 
Spain and the Orient. Returning to New York City, 
Miss l’omerene was appointed Instructor in .\ncient 
and Modern HiStory in the Wadleigh High School, 
a position she still occupies. 

Miss Pomerene comes of a family of doctors, and 
| predict she may vet add “M.D.” to her list of de- 
Her 


seven in all—were members of the medical protes- 


Crees. tather, brother, uncles and cousins— 


sion. Her tather, Dr. Joel Pomerene, was a practic- 
ing physician in Millersburg, and at one time Sur- 
geon-General of the State of Ohio. lle was also a 
member of the Medical Department of ee 
versity, located in Cleveland, Ohio. During the @ivil 
War he was Surgeon in General Garfield's regiment, 
and they became intimate friends. When the assas- 
sination of President Garfield took place Dr. Pome- 
rene was one of the first to go to his aid, and strange 
as it may seem, he was taken sick while there, re- 
turned home, and the two men who had been fast 
friends in life died within four days of each other. 
Her brother, Dr. Joel Pomerene, Jr., died while vet 
a young man: however, he had made a name for 
himself in surgery. Miss Pomerene is a miece of Dr. 
Peter Pomerene, of Berlin, Ohio—a member of the 
Medical College at Columbus—and Judge Julian 
Pomerene, of Coshocton, Ohio. 

Miss Pomerene may be classed among “the women 
who achieve.” and enjoys a prestige among college 
graduates. She is a leading spirit in the Vassar Aid 
Society and College Women’s Club in this city, and 
the Daughters of Ohio hope she will bring to them a 
wealth of knowledge and experience which will help 


build up a high standard for Ohio. 


the 


SCHOOL vacations are over tor the elementary 
SY ant secondary schools, at least. Teachers are 

; returmmg to their work after their season of 
rest amd relaxation, fresh and vigorous, let us hope, 
and prepared to attack their work tor the ensumg 
vear. It has often seemed to those interested m the 
welfare ot the schools, the progutess oft the teachers 
im their profession and the greatest advancement of 
the pupils, that it would be desirable it the teachers 
in the schools, as well as those in the universities, 
at 
Public sentiment is not at 


could have their sabbatical vear also. Is too 
much to hope for as vet. 
present tully educated up to the consideration of the 
responsihihties of the ordimary teacher. More and 
more, parents are passing over to teachers the train- 
ing of their children. It is not only that the teacher 
has a certain course of study to carry her pupils 
through in a given time, but she must also train then: 
in habits that they should have been grounded in be- 
tore they lett the home to enter upon the larger rela- 
tions of lite in the school room. Then, more and 
more, is it becoming a part of the teacher's duty to 


We mav 


may reach va 


instruct her scholars m-liie and morals. 
deplore it, we mav mourn over It, we 
rious conclusions why it is so: but it is none the less 
a tact that children are not now taught as they were 
a generation ago, the fundamental moralities neces- 
sary to the well being of the social life—those rules 
of ethics or religion, whichever we choose to call 
them, that teach a child his duty to himself, to his 
equals and his superiors. 

So that the teacher has to till the soil as well as 
sow the seed—and she cannot always have the satts- 
faction of gathering the harvest. 

This new attitude of the teacher to the child, that 
of spiritual adviser and wise parent as well, is cer- 
tainly more exhausting than that of skilful in- 
structor onlv;: and there should be abundant oppor- 
tunity given to the teacher of to-day to refresh the 


mind and restore mental and physical poise. 


(ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 
. fIGH SCHOOLS 
COLLEGES 


devoled so 
of wornen 


Qui 


ftirs. barry bastings, Scpartment Editor 
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In New York, now, it is net an infrequent thing 
lor a teacher to be eranted a leave of absence ot «t 
vears length in order, through travel or courses in 
the foreign universities, to further develop the mind 
and restore the fading energies. Lut this leave of 
absence carries no salary with it, as does that of the 
sabbatical vear ot the college protesser. 
that all 


country the class teacher has been enjpoving a sum 


let lls repoice, at ATTN rate, the 
mer of ideal weather, and that she has had some sur- 
ccasc of labor. Durmeg the ten or twelve weeks she 
has had an opportunity to be inspired anew by the 


happy though of Robert Louis Stevenson: 


“The world is so tull of a number ot things, 


I'm sure, we should all be as happy as kings. 


The question of the equalization of teachers sal 
aries 1s forcing itseli by degrees upon attention 
of the tax-paving public. 

Now that teachers are no longer cemposed of a 
certain number of cultivated women torced mto this 
method of earning a living because of dearth of other 
opportunity, and since more and more avenues 
of industry are opening to women, where wages are 
graded according to the capacity ot the worker and 
not by the sex of the individual, both teachers and 
public are asking why should this difference of wage- 
rate between the man and woman teacher continue? 
The latter is forced to have the same degree of prepa- 
ration for the same class of werk in the school sys- 
tem, or she cannot even compete. 

She must do the same amount of work in the same 
time with the same degree of excellence; then why 
shouldn't she get the same amount of money for it? 

It is not because of the so-called economic law of 
supply and demand: for the rule is enforced even 
when the supply of women teachers is less than the 
It is 
simply a survival of custom, a continuance of the 


demand, and when the men retuse to compete. 


OURFWOMEN® TEACHERS 
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fallacious idea that women don't need the money, and 
therefore, cant have it. At the same time for the 
encouragement of the teacher, it may be noted that 
there are now m New York City schools certain 
grades of service where the pay for men and women 
is equal. And this is a very recent state of things, 
due to the creation of a new office in the city schools, 
namely, that of District Superintendent. 

When the office of District Superintendent was in- 
troaluced into the system, among the many qualifica- 
tions necessary to be eligible for the position, that of 
scX Was omitted: possibly for the reason that it was 
not.even surnused that a woman might aspire to such 
a well pard position. Dut a woman did aspire and, 
bringing strong intluence to bear upon those having 
the gift in their bestowal, she got 1t. Now, whenever 
there is a vacancy, some woman meontestably capa- 


ble, competes for it. and since the precedent has been 
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established, she stands at least a fighting chance of 
getting it. 

In the course of events, there is no doubt that sal- 
aries of teachers will be equalized; it will protect the 
men as well as the women, because it will remove 
from the teachers’ ranks the poorly paid competitor, 
a condition as desirable in intellectual as in manual 
labor. 
notorK misly 
slowly traversed; and time could be jogged along by 
intelligent women in general, and club women in par- 
ticular taking an active interest in this matter, in- 
forming themselves of the conditions prevailing in 
lf club 
women would take up this matter andl probe it 
through to the bottom, they would find it one illu- 
minating the whole question of woman as a com- 
petitor in the ranks of labor. 


However, the course of events is 


their own towns affecting this one question. 


Che Wider Mision 
Days 


Dritting through the rhythmic arr, 
ane! tall the velle leaves: 
branches bare. 


taling,. 


Swallows silent on the eaves. 


llecks of sunlight flitting by, 
Hurrving, scurrving everywhere, 
the ground the brown leaves lhe— 


Tell-tale gossips of the air. 


The summer long my window screen, 
Hlas been my maples wall of green, 
The blue-bird’s wing, the robin’s breast, 


Were mine through nature's sacngertest. 


ut now the glowing hills are mine. 
The wide horizon’s gleaming 
The vision, and the distance fine. 


The reaches of the sun-drenched land. 


My soul athirst for wider skies, 


Shall wait unawed, her summer fled, 


Afar life’s wide horizons rise 


When summer's fleeting jovs are dead. 


Mary Lapp. 
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Club Program Oepartment 


Bp Winanifred Harper Cooler 


jSroportion : with licfiections upon Fealian Literature 


has been mastered by the makers 


of programs, there are minor considerations 

to he 
proportion. 

All history and literature have their rise in a misty 


thought out. of these ts 


past, trom which only the pamstaking student can 
gather and torm a readable essay. Then comes a 
little familiar, but very interesting, period when we 
say that beginnings were made; that valuable seed 
was beme germinated. At last this bursts into blos- 
som, aml a gorgeous time of activity im politics, art, 
and literature arrives, with which the most superficial 
person is somewhat ftamuliar. Usually, a decline sets 
m, which is not so interesting, and brings one down 
to date. 

Now, whether a club study history, pur et simple, 
or some one phase of life or literature, this evolution 
is apt to hold, and, naturally a shorter or a longer 
time should be to perils accordimyg «ts they 
differ im interest. A general division, such as the 
following mav usually be followed: (1) Introduction 
to the sturdy. (2) Rise of the precursors ot : 
(3) Period of productivity. (4) Decline and death. 
(5) Summing up of the causes and effects upon the 
culture of the weerld. 

These divisions should exist clearly andl distinctly 
in the mind of the program-maker, and be carefully 


app rhioned. 


few and difficult to get 


lor mstance, if the reterence-books are 
upon the early strugglers 
after culture. or if the dawn of history of the coun- 
try studied fades into the mists of myth, or emerges 
but obscurely from that of some other country, with 
which it once was identical, the first division might 
be compressed into one essay, or into the study for 
one meeting only. If it is made the subject of care- 
ful research by the writer, the club may get an tm- 
mense amount of information upon a subject that has 
been unfamiliar to most, and thus may be prepared 
for the vital study of the blossoming-timne. 

Next, an interesting (not necessarily a drv) study 
of the early writers who seemed to toreshadow the 
brilliant ones, may be made in perhaps three club 
sessions, leaving the bu/k of the vear for the main 
issue, or the rich period of the history or literature. 
The /Jast session should be devoted to a summing up, 


and a general or philosophical study of the whole 
pericn!. 

lf proportion and continuity are observed, club 
members will be loth to miss a single meeting, and 
Should tind the last one 


the summary —the most de- 


hehttul of all: whereas, m_ the customary miscel- 


lancous headge-podge, members count upon. staying 
away whenever they desire, and “not missing much :” 


cron 


or go on the chance of getting semething 


much as one enters a continuous performance of 


vaudeville, among whose heterogeneous numbers one 
hopes for something entertaining. 
lite 


Should one studs 


ltalian aml literature, for mstance, along the 
lines just land out, the first meeting or two would be 
devoted to carly Roman authors and the Dark Aves; 
the next four to the great herald and precursor of 
ltahan glory, Dante Alighiert; the main bulk of the 
program to the glorious Renaissance itself, Petrarch, 
amd the last, of course, to 


\Ithert aml a 


\rioste, | diss), 


mnexdern Italian writers. from clown. 


resume. 


There is another and a more thorough way of 
studying, although not so comprehensive a one, which 
is, to take one author, a world-poet, for instance, and 
spend a vear upon Inin. 

In this case he may be a part of this same systent, 
which may thus extend over a mumber of vears: or, 
his works: may be divided in the same manner, and 
in the same proportion. 

let us assume, for instance, that we wish to study 
the Divine Dante for one season, cither making this 
ome vear out Of a series or taking him, tsolated 
full 


As a 


vears .study, unrelated to past or future 


Naturally, an /untroduction would 


suggest self, 


which should Itttle 


compress into an entertaming 


study, the early Roman literature, espect: 


ly reterring 


te that of Dante's chosen guide, the Pagan poet, 


\ irgtl. 
The next idea that presents itself ts a careful studv 


of the thedlogy of Dante's time, also the erude 


which it ts 


Ptolemaic svstem of astronomy, without 
utterly mpossible to obtain the faintest understand- 


ing of Dante or his works. 


> “ ‘ 
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Another condition which must be thoroughly in- 
vestigated is the ideals of love and chivalry, which 
were obtaining in the 14th century, under Feudalism, 
such an artificial, but graceful hold upon the imagina- 
tions of men. In connection with this, erotic poetry 
makes a pretty study, and the Hotel Rambouillet of 
France, the satire upon excessive and impossible 
adoration of Moliére’s Les Precicuses Ridicules, and 
all of the religious and frantic gallantry of the time. 

Dante's Life, of course, must now come in for its 


his personal and his public life: the 


investigation 
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former, sub-divided into his religion and Ins relations 
with Leatrice, and with his wife and children; the 
latter, concerning his politics and exile. The politics 
of Florence is a necessary adjunct to this study, and 
a general idea of the policy of Guelph and (shnbelline. 
Next comes the poet's carly writing, the prose 
work, the \wova Vita, and then are fitted to 
plunge into the Divine Comedy, which naturally «- 
vides itself into Inferno, Purgatorio, and Paradiso. 
In our next we shall make a 
Dante's Comedia Divina. 


we 


detailed study of 


art program, Dover Woman's Club 


Hk Dover Woman's Club has certainly a most 
comprehensive program for the study of art 
during the conung winter. Appreciating its 

value, and the undoubted assistance it will be to other 

clubs not so well equipped to outline so complete a 

course of study, we are very glad to print it in full, 

knowing it will prove helpful to many. 


DOVER WOMAN'S CLUB, DOVER, N. H. 


AKT DEFARIMENT, 1904-1905. 


October 10, 1904 
Paper—Egyptian and Assyrian Sculpture. Miss Mary Woodman. 
Paper--Introduction to Greek Mythology. Miss Cora L. Burleigh. 


(kctober 74 
The Archasre Period of Greck Sculpture, 550-480 
Paper - First of the Archax Miss Bessie Parker. 
second Stage of the Archaic Period. Mrs. Clara Moore. 


Stage Pervod. 


November 7 
The 


Paper- 


Vhidian Period of 
Vhidias, Myron and Polyclitus. 


Greek Sculpture, 480400 s.c. 

Mrs. El’a Parker. 

Paper— Metopes, Friezes and Pediments of the Parthenon. 
Emma Foss. 


Mrs. 


November 21. 
The Praxitelean Period of Greek Sculpture, 400-250 s.c. 
Paper 


raxiteles. Miss Susie Jordan. 


Paper— Scopas, Lysippus and Lysistratus. Miss Alice E. Fisher. 


December 5. 
The Graco Roman Age of Roman Sculpture. 


Paper—Giyeon, Seosibius, Arcesilaus and Pasiteles. Mrs. Grace 
Poland. 
Paper—-The Etruscan Age. Mrs. Mary E. Ramsey. 


liecember 1° 


of Ita tan 115-1408. 


Sculpture, 


Paper—Nicola Pisano, Giovanni Andrea Miss 


Miss Dora Roberts. 


bisano, 

Fannmic I’ 
Paper Orcagna, (otto. 
January 2, 1905. 


Renaissance, Italian sculpture, 1 


Paper— Jacopo della (duarcia 
aper—Lorenzo Ghiberti. Mrs. Mary E. 
January 16. 
Paper—Itahan Sculpture—Donatello. Mrs. | Me bar 
Paper—lItahan Sculpture--Lucca and Andre leila Mr- 
Caroline R. Whittemore. 
January 30. ; 

Late Renaissance of Italian Sculptur: 
Paper—Andrea and Jacopo Sansovino. Mrs M Richmond. 
da Bologna. 

February 13. 
Pape: Uenvenuto Cellini Miss Gertrude | 
Mrs. N. P. W. Smith 
February 27. 

Celebrated Sculptors of the 18th and Ith ©: 
laper—Canova, Italian Sculptor, Mrs. | 
Paper—-Thorwaldsen, Danish Sculptor, Horton. 

March 13. 
Paper— Danneker, German Sculptor. 
Reading—Danneker. Mrs. Jameson. 


Paper—Flaxman, English Sculptor. 


March 27. 
Paper—Barye, Animal Sculptor, French. 
Transaction of Business. 


REFERENCE BOOKS. 
Handbook of Greek Sculpture. 
History of Greek Art. Tarbell. 
Italian Sculpture of the Renaissance. L. J. Freeman. M A. 
Catalogue of Casts, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mas- 
Kolbinson. 
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HERE is no telling what is in the human mind 
when ope refuses to give to all sorts and 
kinds of charities. 


The diversity of mind is 
so great that to judge others is a serious matter, in- 
deed, and when the old wise men who took notes ages 
ago and handed them down to us in the form of the 
bible said, “Judge not, lest ve be judged,” they did 
well. However, clad in the mysticism of theology, 
the lessons seem remote as coming from an unseen, 
thus not entirely credited, power. 

Had justice been the watchword of the world, in- 
stead of faith, truth and brotherly love, the human 
race would long ago have found its way to under- 
standing aright the meaning of many things which 
to-day still seem to the. majority to be good Biblical 
counsel if one were of a mind to take it. 

‘Charity covers a multitude of sins, among them, 
vanity, stupidity, and selfishness, particularly in these 
pipiny times of family making in this country, that ts, 
the cretion of a name socially, which in a republic 
like ours. is not as easily done by other means as it is 
in Europe. where court-life gives many oppertunities 
tor service of every kind which may be rewarded by 
a sovereign at will. 

Charity in our country has run wild and threatens 
to defeat its own. purposes. 

We began with Marv’s headache and John’s rheu- 
matism. are bad things, we all 
know, but how many of us who are not Marvs and 
Johns have headaches and rheumatism and go on 
with our work all the same. The fact is, it was 
not so much the headache and the rheumatism as that 
the mistress of the household wished to show herself 
charitable, as she understood that a “lady” is charit- 


toth these aches 


able to her inferiors and her domestics, consequently, 
“as we do nothing by halves,” the mistresses of the 
different households began to vie with each other in 
kindness towards inferiors and domestics. 

The outcome was, that Marv began to have a head- 
ache very often, and John got lame every time there 
was anything special to do. 

From the domestic charity it was only a step to 
public charities of all kinds, until we have reached 
a stage where charity has become a social necessity, 
lest the Marvs and Johns revolt, or the rabble fall to 
demolishing. 


Injurtous Charities 
Gulia A. Balbach 
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What with this to consider with our own people 
and the incoming hordes of strangers, we will soon 
have no republic leit to boast of, as governing a vast 
country like ours, with the people at odds, must lead 
to only one thing, disintegration, and <lisintegration 
will lead to diverse governments. 

Now, as it is always such times as these that are 
seized upon by the over-wealthy and ambitious to 
turther their own purposes. the watchword of: the 
LUmion, “Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty,” was 
never more needed than it is at the present time. 

We do not fear an outside foe, that is, another 
country or other countries, but we have need to tear 
our own foolishness in letting charity reign to such 
an extent that the lazy poor expect to be taken care 
of, unwilling workers expect no work and big pay, 
and the incoming foreigner expects to find Eldorado 
when he comes here, else smash thins 

The big-hearted charity which roivns with us to 
taken tor 
liberty, will have to come to an end as well as the 


such an extent that we allow license to be 


social selfish charity which makes every new fortune 
seck its way to the front by something new 
wav of charity. 


in the 
We will have to wake up and make 


laws which will bind the worker enough to force 

everyone to work, thus taking care of lis own. 
There need really be no poor in this country with 

our vast wealth properly managed. [here is ne ety 


or state in the Umion that 1s not crving out tor more 


good reads, and every state should make it a point 
to keep those men who are in need of work busy bean- 
Then there 


laundries. where women in need of work. 


tifving the roads. publi 
could at all 
times be supplied with such, all at a somewhat less 
cgoml wage than the ordinary wages. to keep’ it open 
tor the needy. 

This is surely a greater charity than giving aim- 
lesslv with disastrous results to all concerned. 

Politics alone stand in the way of this real charity, 
and to politics the attention of the wealthy and char- 
itable persons in need of becoming known as leaders 
should be turned. Thev might not only become noted 
for their good works, but could do their country real 
service. 


The ordinary channels of charity. everyone must 
see, are a great harm to our hitherto glorious repub- 
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lic. Hospitals, orphan asylums, homes for the aged 
and cripples must always be, but they should be in 
the hands ot the government, where wanton outrages 
could net occur. 

There is no reason why wealth should not ard the 
government, however, in enlarging and beautifying 
these charities. Of course, this would make it 1m- 


possible for very wealthy persons to distinguish 
themselves individually, but there 1s so very much to 
be done towards the raising of the standard of the 
people: and much wealth which is now wasted on 
worse than useless charities might be used to hit the 
people from the mire into better conditions, if prop- 
erly organized. 

let the aristocracy of this wondertul country be 
an aristocracy of brains, since it was brains that made 
it so wonderful: and the wealth at command used 
rightly would make us simply impregnable as well 


as unequaled. Let us turn our eves towards the first 
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necds of the people—decent, cleanly, useful bringing 
up; take the tiny ones and create of them a better 
generation; it would save thousands of other chari- 
tics and make everyone self-respecting and usetul. 
Kindergartens for the little ones, trade schools tor 
the bovs and girls, so that none may grow up without 
means of a livelihood; a system of hotel cooking- 
schools and chamber work tor houseworkers, etc.. 
ete., ad libitum. 

There are many women, particularly in the clubs, 
whe are seeing the real charity, that of selt-help, in 
the best sense, and they are among those who are not 
so ready to give to every charity thrust at them. They 
do not refuse because of selfishness or unwillingness. 
but because thev have become thinkers and are no 
longer willing to aid in the undoing of our beloved 


country, but mean to refuse, and if possible stem the 
tewolish, 


money in the wrong direction. 


headlong. indiscriminate expenditure of 


gu the Aftermath 


Deep in September! And the attermath 


Grown to our knees. 

Across our path 

Wing the gold-banded bees. 

Seeking. amid the lifted clover bloom, 

The drops of honey for the hiven comb 

That holds the nehness of the June-time hours, 
With hearded nectar from Mav's tragile flowers. 
And vou: ves, vou and |, Dear Heart! 


Led, through the vanished summers, far apart 


lor us, trom laden bough, a late bird sings: 


far, at even-time, a praver-bell rings. 


What need for vain regret’ or tear?’ or sigh? 
To-day we are together, vou and I; 

And our far wavs have blended to one path, 

That leads—Thank (sod !—through Love's rich after- 


math ' 


Cora .\. \latrsonx Dowson. 
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The Third Bienntal 


3 
Gp Lilp Mansell Ritchie 


~ ESS, where are you going ? 
“With Jim—to ride over to Granger.” 
The girl turned back reluctantly. 

was atraid so—you won't let him persuade— 
promise me again, Tess.” 

“No-0-0—No!” The girl shook herself tmpa- 
tiently. “Though | don't see that it’s any use to wait 
—1 know | am going to, mother. I can't stand this 
any longer.” An impulsive gesture in the direction 
of the window explained the “this.” It not 
needed ; the mother followed the course of the girl's 
eves around the bare room to the barer meza with- 
out. 


Was 


“This” with winter coming on when they would 
scarcely see a human face besides their own -tor 
weeks. She shuddered involuntarily, then shut her 
lips together tightly. 

“I know, Tess, | know; but you'd only make it 
worse to marry Jim. He isn't your kind, dear.” 

“It couldn't be worse, mother,” the girl burst out 
passionately. “I'd have married him long ago if itt 
hadn't been for the thought of leaving you alone here. 
Mavbe he ain't my kind; I haven't had much chance 
to know what my kind is, but he's good and steady 
and he loves me 


oh, out of sight !—and he says well 


vo to l’enver right away. He says he can get a job 
on some street paving they are doing there—a cousin 
of his is the contractor, and we can go to the theatre 
and have neighbors and—live.” 

The mother’s heart almost failed her before the 
glow on the girl’s face—he had pleaded Ins cause 
well, indeed. 

“Yes, Tess, Jim's a good steady fellow. and tor a 
time vou'd be a deal happier than you are here. I 
don't doubt; but there are things vou can't know- 
vou don’t know anything about the world, child, and 
pretty soon vou'd be ashamed of Jim. You're proud 
and vou're quick to learn if vou have been cooped up 
in this hole all vour life. Tess, vou’re too good for 


him. It’s for vour sake I am fighting it.—vou know 
that. Tess. don’t vou?” anxiously; “vou don't think 
I'm trving to hold you back just to keep vou with 
me? 

into 


“No, no, mother, don’t get that idea 


head.” 


your 
The girl slipped down by her mother’s chair 
and stroked the worn hands pitifully. “I know vou 
would put vour right hand into the fire if it would 
do me any good, but vou can’t understand how a girl 
I can't be patient like yvou—it’s nothing but 
grind, grind, grind—I'd just die without Jim, and 
he says he’s going to light out for good if I don't say 
the word by Sunday.” 


icels. 


“Tess, do you love him ?” 
anxious. 


The mother's tace was 


The girl's grew sobet. “I like him better than anvy- 
body but you, mother. Sometimes I'm afraid, per- 
hap—yes, | think so.” There was no blush 


puzzled look on the young face. 


only a 


The mother flung her arms around her fiercely. 

“Give it up, Tess, Tess, my baby, you're too voung 
—you don't know—vou can't guess what vou're do- 
ing ! How should Tess, | 
tind 
a way to send vou back to vour aunt's to school be- 
fore next June.” 

The girl shook her head. “lve thought it all over 
time and again. 


you, you child 


promise you solemnly if vou'll give up Jim 


poor 


There isn't any wav—there’s no 
mere chance of my going East to \unt Clara’s than 
of my flving—not a bit. If I could earn something, 
but T ain't fit to teach and vou won't let me work out 

but Jim's waiting. | 


wont sav ‘ves to-night, 


mother, you may rest easv about that.” 


The woman strained her eves after the buggy until 
it was a mere speck on the dusty brown streak of 
revacl. lhen she turned back to the des late scene 


aroumd her; a two-room log cabin dropped down 
the mouth of a treeless canvon, flanked by some 


Not a tree 


sight in anv direction: nothing but the 


ble-down corrals and sheds. r shrub im 
barren 
outhne of the mountam, and thev had | for 


there 
ten vears. 

“Never mind, if it is a bit dreary.” her husband 
had saxl when she first stared avhast at this desola- 
“We can easy make our 
fortune in three vears in cattle, and then we'll go 


tion she must call home. 
hack Last and show those stuck-up relatrons oft: 
whats what.” 

he had 


could 


She had winced at that. bor vears now 
that thev m 


make even a decent living here, but with the tenacity 


known and she had known 
of a weak man, he had clung to his barren acres ; 
she had clung to hun. 

She turned with a drv sob, and seatine herself by 
the low window, began to rock monotonously to and 
ire. 

“I can't make her see—and I[ cant blame her. 
He's just the one voung thing she’s ever known. If 
he should go, it would take away the only pleasure 
she’s had. It isn’t right! Oh, mv baby. my baby! 
What have I ever done that vou should be punished 
so? If Henry would only leave here, we could go 


to some town where she'd at least have church and 


¢3 
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he ll never leave here as long 
She's right; | cant 


but he wont 
as he can hold on to the ranch. 
get her away and | cant ask Clara to do any more 
than she s offered— she has her own to care for.” 

She turned to the bleak prospect W ithout, with a 
cle gesture. “And there s celse—it 
scems sometimes as if it would be a rehet to pray it 
lt would be a contort 


dudn t 1 Was no use. 


it was any use-—just to have some- 


thing outside of myself to turn to. © God, she’s 


so voung. amd shes always been a good child! Seems 


to me Ld adied long ago if it hadn't been tor her 
lithe loving wavys—and | cant give her even what 


the meanest laboring man gives Ins cluldren. ©) God, 
() Lord, she’s my baby, 


cannot be ' 


It mustn't be! 
Save her, bFather; she's so young, 
like other girls. It 
she doesn't love him; she isn't 
fit to take such a sactament upon her. © Lord, it 1 
have sinned, punish me. | will livé out my life here 
aml bless Thee tor Thy mercies if Thou wilt only 


ome owe 
and shes never had a chance 


ismtomy pride, Lord; 


Spare her. lve taught her Thy Lord, even 


when | deubted it myself. Surely there's room tor 
her to serve Thee among her own people. Grant me 


this one thing! Help me to save her! Surely it ts 
worthy te bring out the best in our children. © Thou, 
metest 
this 


Phe words died away in a whisper. 


even the sparrow's fall, have mercy on 


The agonized 
face upturned to the unanswering heavens, stood out 
white and drawn in the vellow rays of the late after- 
Just then: the ratthng of wheels and 
the rough “\Whoa™ brought her back to herself. 


noon sunshine. 
“Supper beut ready? I’m most starved,” inquired 
her husband five minutes later, as he flung whip and 
lap robe down on the kitchen floor. 
less gallivanting off with Jim up the road 
hikely if he'd just settle 
down on the ranch and help me, | wouldn't mind his 


met 
a piece? a tellow 


havin less. but its alwavs the way, as soon as a 


child vets big enough to be a help instead of a bother, 


off she goes without a thought of all vou've done for 


her.” 

The woman looked at him 
“It. lutlhe enough we've ever done for 
Tess— she - than pail her wav since she was 
a hab 


“Oh. well. 


wavs dil spol Tess. 


laura. we wont quarrel, but vou al- 
llurry up the supper a bit, 
wont vou. Here's a paper for vou.” he added, paus- 
ing in the doorway to fling it into her lap. | 

She got up and mechanically began her prepara- 
tions for the meal, then opened the paper apathetically 
as she watched the potatoes sizzle in the = skillet. 
Presently a head-line caught her eve: 


“The Third State Biennial—A New Feature in 
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Club Work—larmers’ wives and daughters through- 
out the State carnestly invited to be present at the 
Convention— All such will be entertained at the 
homes of our hospitable club women—.\ noble at- 
tempt to bring the isolated women of our mountam 
districts into touch with Half 
fare rates on all railroads.” 


advanced thought 

The woman did not wait to read further; for a 
moment she stood pondering; then went over to a 
small bureau in one corner of the room and took out 
a box contamimg a miscellaneous collection of small 
coms. These she counted over carefully. 

“One tare for the round trip, and it’s about one 
hundred and fifty miles—ves, it would take us both 
ut, there's 
she couldn't wear that old cashmere, and 
She calculated rapidly 

rummaged again in the 
small 


aml leave about three dollars over. 
clothes- 
she'd need shoes and gloves.” 
aloud. She stooped and 
drawer, bringing out a leathern case from 
which she lifted an old-fashioned watch and slender 
chain. 

“Perhaps | could sell this for enough to fit Tess 
out—it wouldn't matter about 
how other folks live, anyway.” 
ment longer, then pulled off her wedding ring and 


added it to the little pile. 


me. And shed see 


She hesitated a mo- 


The Reception Committee of the Third Biennial, 
selected trom the various clubs of the city, was some- 
what mixed in its personnel and not entirely united in 
its plans. Mrs. A., of the Aspirers, thought they 
should notify the public that all visitors would be 
received at the G street club house and there assigned 
Mrs. R., 
of the Hustlers, scouted this plan as a reflection upon 
the hospitality of the city, and insisted that the com- 
mittee meet each incoming train and personally con- 
duct their guests to headquarters. Mrs. Ego, of The 
Altruist, thought this entertaining business all non- 
“If they don’t want to come to the 
Federation enough to’ pay their own hotel bills, 
let them stay at home. That class of people have 
their own pleasures : what is the use of trying to drag 
them into club work? Just imagine a lot of dowdy 
farmers’ wives and daughters trying to take in Mrs. 
Arnold's paper on “The Concrete Expression of the 
Optimism of Browning.’ ” 

At this juncture, Mrs. Conway, of the Woman's 
Literary. inquired 1f good clothes were essential to a 
sincere appreciation of poetry. 

The upshot was a compromise. Details were sent 
out to meet trains, while the majority of the commit- 
tee made tea and gossiped comfortably at the club 
house. | 

“T wonder what Mrs. Van is up to” 


to their respective places of entertainment. 


sense, anyway. 


whispered a 
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well-dressed woman to her neighbor, with a nod in 
the direction of a lady quietly busied at the tea table. 

“Making tea, | should say.” 

“Oh, | don't mean that—but about this entertain- 
ing. You know, she wasn't in favor of it at first, but 
now she's refused to entertain Mrs. Hemrotin or any 
of the swells, and declares she 1s going to pick out 
the two tackiest, most forlorn lookimg women she 
can find and give them the time of their lives. Cur 
president protested—tor her's is our show house, you 
know, but she was set.” 

Look there!’ 
Just entering the door, convoyed by three smartly 


“Well, she won't have long to wait. 


dressed club women were a woman and a young girl. 
The girl was beautiful, with eager, puzzled eves, but 
her face. <A 
cashmere of some dark hue hung loosely on her un- 


beauty ended = with Shapeless, taded 
developed form; a black sacque of the fashion of ten 
vears before, and a dusty, black sailor completed the 
her 
The woman, evidently her mother, 
was even shabbier. save for a 
shawl which 
beneath. 


dress. (loves she had none. and shoes were 


coarse and worn. 
well-worn [atsley 
partly concealed the :shabby black 
There was an astonished hush in the room, as all 
The girl 
seemed too bewildered to notice, but the woman took 


eyes centered upon the singular pair. 


a step back and a dark flush slowly spread over her 
face. lor an instant the situation was ominous, then 
the soft swish of silken skirts was heard, and Mrs. 
Van Arsdell glided swiftly up with outstretched hand. 
“You are my guests, | think. You 
tired. Will vou have a cup of tea, or shall we drive 
directly home | 


must be very 


No one ever tried to resist Mrs. Van's friendly 
eves; the woman's face softened dangerously. 
“You are very kind. If it is quite convenient we 


should prefer to ve directly to your home.” 


The strangers responded but little to Mrs. Van_ 


Arsdell’s efforts to entertain them on their home- 
ward drive. When the coachman opened the car- 
riage’ door in front of a large handsome house, the 
woman shrank back. 


“Is this vour home?” she asked hurriedly. “Are 


you sure it is quite convenient for you to entertain . 


us, madam 7" 

“It is my pleasure.” replied her hostess with a 
smile. 

Unfortunately the mail who opened the door had 
not her mistress’s tact; she stared openly at the 
strange visitors. Again that dark flush suffused the 
woman's face. 

As thev entered the parlor she turned gravely to 
Mrs. Van Arsdell. 

“Could speak 
Madam 


with you a moment alone, 
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When the girl had followed the maid from the 
there Was all aw kward silence lor a thoment 
betore the woman could force herself to speak. 

“Madam, you are most kind, but we 
have 


not 
mtiruded ourselves here—we are met suitable 


yuests lor you; even your servant sees that. | should 


have known better than to come. | did not realize 
how different we were. It was tor her sake: it 
seemed the only chance, but we will ft) bach ‘ ould 
you tell me when the next tram leaves for the 


South 


“There is no train until morning, and indeed, I 


should be hurt if vou should leave me so. [1 ser- 
vant has been rude i will reprimand her.” 
“No tram until morning!” The woman scarcely 


noticed anything further that Mrs. \an \rsdell had 


saul: She seemed half stunned for a moment. then 
she appealed to her again piteously : 
“Could vou—weuld you mind telling where I 


could dispose of this?” She pressed a worn morocco 


case containmy an old-fashioned gold watch into her 


hands. “I had thought | could sell it amd cet some 


suitable clothes for: my daughter. 


otherw 


would perhaps better use the mone, 


The strain had been too great—the woman broke 
down in hysterical sobs. 

“Wont vou tell me ‘all about hostess. 
gently guided her to a low settee. An hour later she 


said persuasively: “IT want vou to let me take the 
watch to Mr. Van \rsdell. [| am sure he can dis- 
pose of it, and if vou would trust me with vour shep- 


ping, | think Miss Tess and [ Could do i satistac 
torily while vou le down and sleep off that head- 
ache.” 

\rsdell added 
“You could make a list, and perhaps | could 


The woman hesitated. and Mrs. Van 
tactfully, 


do a little better than vou, as | am known at the 
stores.” 

“How much is it worth?” she asked her hu-band 
after she had told the tale of the morning. 

“Well, the pearls in the slide are handseme, and 


It per | 


the case and cham are eighteen carat 


cost S150, and it ought to be worth Sso now, but | 
doubt if vou could get $10 for it.” 
“Yes, I could,” replied Mrs. Van Arsdell with 


feminine diplomacy. “You will write me out a check 
for $75 immediately and make me a present «ft the 
watch on my next birthday.” Her husband similed 
indulgently and reached for his check-book. 

That evening a bevy of the Reception Committee 
ladies who had watched in vain tor the reappearance 
of Mrs. Arsdell and her guests at the afternoon ses- 
sion, were rewarded only to be disappointed. The 
lady was accompanied by a_ beautiful voung girl, 


whose plain blue suit was in no wise different trom 
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many others in the audience. The elderly lady with 
them was neatly dressed in black. 

“Well, did you ever!” said the first speaker of the 
morning 

“I never! responded the second, “but Mrs. Van 
can afiord to deo that sort of thing if she wants to; 
most of us can't.” 

At the first call tor new business at the final bust- 
ness mecting of the Biennial, Mrs. Van Arsdell took 
the tloor. Her triends remarked an unusual gravity 
in her mobile tace. 

“Ladies,” she said, “when this plan of entertaining 
Visitors trom outlying districts was first broached. 
some of our local club women may remember that I 
opposed if earnestly. 
nustake 


To-day | wish to contess my 
tribute to the generous 
thought ot those wiser than |. | have been accus- 
tomed ty measure the success of our Federations by 


aml to pay my 


their literary excellence, by the degree of interest 
shown in the attendance, by the impetus given to 
club work.—to-day I confess myself mistaken in this 
also. Will vou bear with me while I tell vou a little 
story: len vears ago a cultured woman of good 
family leit her castern home and came with her hus- 
band and seven-vear-old daughter to make her home 
on a small. umimproved cattle the 
mountains, hopmg bv this sacrifice to retrieve their 
fortunes. 


ranch back in 
You all know the place: vou have seen a 
dozen such trom car windows—a lone cabin lost in 
a desert of dust and sage-brush, and vou have won- 
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dered how any human being could live there and 
keep sane. Ihis woman has lived there for ten years. 
She has struggled to educate her daughter by the aid 
of a handtul of books and an occasional newspaper. 
During all that time she has never been farther trom 
the ranch than the nearest post-office, nine miles dis- 
tant; she had not, previous to this Diennial, met a 
single person of her own class. (ur resolve to open 
our homes made it possible for her to come here with 
‘her daughter.. If you can imagine yourselves under- 
going such an ordeal as this, you can guess what our 
meetings, what our little social cfforts have meant 
to these two. Ladies, if this Third Bienmal has done 
nothing more than offer this one cup of cold water, 
it is a success—a thousandfold a success. But | am 
not satished that the good work should end here; the 
mother's devotion to her daughter ts worthy of better 
things. I want our State Federation to undertake 
the education of this girl, and when she is fitted for 
the life of happiness and usefulness, which ts the 
right of every human soul, | want the Federation to” 
pick out other desolate lives and bring them also in 
touch with their kind. Ladies, I move that an appro-- 
priation be made for this purpose, and that a com- 
mittee be appointed to take steps toward making this 
a permanent feature of our work.” 

There was a momentary hush among the delegates. 
Then the woman who was not altruistic seconded the 
motion, and when the question was put there was not 


a dissenting voice. The Third Biennial had paid. 


5 AC 


Woman 

(oh! the strength of her love is the strength of the 
Hood, 

lor her child or her lover shell give her heart's 
blood. 

True men, the world oer, have known sweet woman's 
worth, 

And the salt of her tears is the salt of the earth. 


C. C. STARKWEATHER. 
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| A Parisian Working Girls’ Home 


Sp Rankin Cranston 


=m, 


RONIDING homes for working girls in reat 
cities is a problem, every step in the attempted 
solution of which is filled to overtlowing with 

details of extreme interest. People, pointing with 
pride to hustlhng American methods, should know 
that in this matter of giving women who work a 
“home,” instead of simply a place to live in, European 
countries are accomplishing moportant results, while 
America still talking, advancing theortes—still 
getting ready to act. 

This was torcibiy impressed upon me when | went 
to live ma working girls’ home in Paris, in order to 
have first-hand knowledge of such an institution in 
that city. Sitting there in that accomplished home 
{ remembered a long line of efforts that had been 
made to create just such a place in New York. It 
had come to nothing it set out to do. | 

To be sure, | had thoughts of London, where there 
are many places tor shop-girls, milliners and dress- 
makers’ apprentices. to live at little expense. Lut 
even there in London, while the places are usually 
clean and reasonably comfortable, there ts little of 
the privacy, and still less of the daintiness which 
characterizes such places in Paris. Now this may, of 
course, be due to the difference in temperament ot 
the English and French. The English girls are 
doubtless just as happy in their less demonstrative 
lashion, and may enjoy their pleasures equally as 
much, though they take them more seriously. [’ro- 
vided the essentials of bed, bath and meals are given, 
nothing further is apparently expected, or perhaps 
desired. 

ut for French girls this is not sufficient. The 
keynote of their character is a love of daintiness and 
that indefinable thing we call charm... A more prac- 
tical French trait is an ability to bring things to pass, 
to accomplish a purpose once they have determined 
upon it. And so the French women of to-day put to 
shame those of other countries by their quiet, pur- 
posetul work. 

About six vears ago a few influential Parisian wo- 
men became concerned about this question of hous- 
ing for the wage-earners of Paris. The struggles of 
working girls to live decently upen their small sal- 
aries, smaller even than with us in America, and the 
unspeakable temptations which beset them, aroused 
a desire in these women of wealth and fashion to 
provide a home where a girl may live comtortably 
and decently for a small sum. to give them, in other 
words, a residence place to which the name “home” 
would be a reality and not a conventional phrase. 


Strangely enough, was the generosity of a 
wealthy American woman living m l’aris which en- 
abled them to purchase and suitably equip a struc- 
ture for the purpose. Criginally this luniding had 
accommodations tor thirty girls. Kooms tor as many 
more have recently been added. 

This home, which 1s called Cercle \micitia, stand- 
ing m the midst of ancient [arts in the Kue du 
Roval, has a history that dates back to the days of 
of Navarre. 

In the tame of that well-beloved, but prothgate 
monarch, the Rue du Pare Royal, Rue de lavenne 
amd Rue Pavee were tashionable streets. It was a 
custom of those days tor the powers that ruled to 
live within sight of dungeons and prisons where 
their enemies were confined, so the fact that the Das- 
tile was near-by cast no shadow over the tashionable 
gayeties of Parisian lords and ladies. It was here, 
im this Rue du Pare Roval, that there lived Csabrielle 
Ubestrees, whose ie history runs parallel with the 
history of France and of Tlenry of Navarre. [In her 
home she wielded her imtluence over king and court 
with such sweetness and gentle dignity that her con 
temporaries unite with later historians. m= sounding 
her praises. 

\s the vears rolled on, ever-chanyvinyg taslneon, little 
by little, withdrew trom Rue du Royal. 
brielle home. r with other historic 
houses in the neighborhasd, underwent successive 
changes until Time's transforming touch completels 
obliterated all traces of former grandeur 

Banquet halls and salons were cut up inte small 
rooms and still smaller ones, which degenerated inte 
dingy shops. Pretty gardens were built upon, and 
the sounds of the cobblers’ awl, hucksters carts, the 
cries of the milkmar and baker's boy were heard 1n- 
stead of the rustle of silk and the laughter of gavety. 
And so it has come about that the luxurious home of 
Gabrielle d’Estrées is to-day the Cercle \meitia, the 
most attractive of all the Parisian homes tor work- 
ing girls. 

When Cercle Amicitia was opened in 1868, the 
house had been renovated, restoring as far as possible 
the arrangement of the large salons. (me of them 
is now the living room, another the restaurant. while 
the garden, with a fountam to add its attraction to 
brilliant flower beds and luxuriant vines. 1s an exact 
counterpart of the one of former davs. The bed- 
rooms, about ten fect square. are on the second an 
third floors. each girl having a room to lerselt. a 
luxury thev fully appreciate. 
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Since the day of its opening every room has been 
occupied, while the recently added extension was 
made because of the great demand for accommo- 
dations 

The large living-rcom with its spacious alcove tor 
the library), contains a grand piano kept in good tune, 
and is quite large enough for the girls and their 
tricndls to separate into small groups for chats as 
private as if they were in different rooms. Low 
divans and easy chairs are invitations to linger over 
the daily papers and periodicals upon the small tables. 
It is here that the girls sit in the evening, sewing or 
talking, their animated faces testifying to real pleas- 
ure and happiness. Through the wide French win- 
dows there 1s a beautiful view of the garden, with its 
bright tlowers and gravelled walks, and, if it 1s about 
five oclock m the summer time, groups of girls and 
their tnends may be seen having tea at the little 
tables on the lawn. 

The Sunday mght dances are held in this room, 
when the divans and tables are pushed out of the 
way, the musical girls taking turns at the piano. One 
of these dances took place during my stay there. On 
this Sunday evening, as we gathered in the living 
room after dinner, a French girl came up to me and 
sail : 

“Would vou, Madam, object if we dance to- 
might 

“Oh, no.” | replied, “why should I?” 

“Well. we thought perhaps it might disturb you; 
English and .\merican ladies do not think as we do 
about many things.” 

So the dance went on. Such a performance shocks 
our Purittanical ideas, but in Paris it seems not in- 
The 
girls never seem to regret the absence of the sterner 
sex, appearing to enjoy themselves just as well with- 
out having men for their partners. 


congruous, and. after all, it 1s entirely innocent. 


In the restaurant meals are served to outsiders as 
well as to residents, and the fare. while quite plain, 
is abundant and well prepared. The first breakfast 
consists of a cup of cate au lait and a roll. But anvy- 
one may have butter, more bread and eggs for a 
trifling sum. The perfectly fresh butter moulded in 
attractive forms, with bread and coffee famous the 
world over for their excellence, makes a delightful 
breaktast. 

For luneheon, or the second breakfast. a modest 
variety of dishes is served at small prices. Dinner 
consists of soup. choice of two meats, two vegetables. 
salad. choice of two desserts, cheese. coffee, and wine 
in as small quantity as a single glassful. Quite a 
gaol dinner mav be had for one franc, or twenty 
cents of our money, although it costs about thirty 
cents to take every course. 
price. 


Fach dish has its own 
Even the napkins have their price, two cents 
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a week. So, if a girl wishes to economize she may, 
by judiciously watching her expenditures, reduce the 
cost of her meals to the least possible amount. The 
girls | saw there did not eat as heartily as American 
and English girls do; many of them rarely spent a 
penny over fifteen cents tor their dinner. 

The manner of serving meals ts a little peculiar. 
The cashier at the desk sells each customer several 
little tin chips representing different sums of money 
equal, all told, to one tranc. [he girl goes to a great 
big basket nearby, filled with bread cut in convenient 
sizes, and takes as much as she wants. No charge ts 
made for this. hen she goes to the rack which con- 
tas her napkin im a pigeon hole corresponding in 
number to her room, then to the dinnegtable where 
she deposits her handful of tin checks mM a tiny red 
tray at the side of her plate. Two waitresses serve 
the meal, and, as orders are filled, take from the little 
trays the requisite chips in payment. This hungry 
American found one franc insufficient, but an inti- 
mation for a purchase of two francs’ worth at a time 
was met with a smiling refusal and the words: 

“No, Madam, we sell only one franec’s worth at a 
time, but after you have spent all of that you may 
buy more if vou like.” And | could not discover why 
this rule was made. 

The house is steam heated, has hot and cold baths 
and is lighted with electricity. Heat, light and the 
first breakfast (a roll and coffee) are included in the 
price of the room, which is from $7 to $9g a month, 
according to location. A girl may have an excellent 
room, and by a daily expenditure of ten cents tor 
luncheon and fifteen cents for dinner, may live at the 
Cercle Amicitia upon the modest sum of $16.50 a 
month. Hot and cold baths for ten cents may be had 
any hour of the day or night, but, if this charge 1s 
bevond a slender purse, for nothing at all; since hot 
water, and plenty of it, may be drawn from a conve- 
nient faucet at all hours. 

The two upper floors contain the bedrooms, each 
one having its stationary washstand, a large, deep 
wardrobe built into the wall, whose door has a mirror 
large enough to give a full length view of oneself, a 
little table, bookshelves, and a white enameled bed. I 
was fortunate in visiting Paris during the vacation 
season, and so secured the room of a young girl dur- 
ing her brief absence. Her attempts at decoration 
were quite successful, giving her room a real home 
atmosphere. The bed was excellent: not even at the 
Danielli in Venice, the most expensive hotel we went 
to, did I have one better. Every room has its wide 
French window reaching almost to the top of the 
very high ceiling. 

To a stranger one very potent factor in the success 
of this home is the personality of the directress and 
her two assistants—nothing can exceed their unfail- 


The 
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ing courtesy, genuine kindliness and interest. 
inmate is very sure of real friends, wise advice and 
most sympathetic attention to all the small worries 
as well as pleasures of every-day life. Those in charge 
are always nearby, as friends, and as though the 
home circle would be incomplete without them. 
Prayers are conducted morning and evening, but 
bevond a single mention of the fact to a new arrival, 
no attempt is made to force attendance upon anyone. 
And here is something institutions in other countries 
might copy with advantage. The religion is there, 
but without the least suggestion of coercion, and in 
consequence it certainly seems genuine. Not once 
was I asked if my soul was saved, nor was I ever 
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warned of the wrath to come, and yet the atmosphere 
of sincere interest would have led me to ask for ad- 
vice about the most personal matters, and be abso- 
lutely certain of sympathetic aid. 

Nobody has a latch key, nor are the occupants re- 
quired to be in at a certain hour of the night, but after 
twelve oclock the porter who opens the door expects 
a small fee for his services. 

Cercle Amicitia was the first working girls’ home 
im Paris, and was not, in the beginning, financially 
successiul. In this experimental stage whatever 


deficit there was in its finances was made up by the 
ladies who make the home possible. 
ever, it 1s self-supporting. 


To-day, how- 


A #fioth Gall 


Se Camilla J. Knight 


“To introduce Miss Luna Moth,” the invitations read, 
Engraved on silver poplar leaves, and tied with silken 
thread. 


All Shrubville’s best society accepted with delight, 
Though ‘twas against the principles of some to go 
at 


Cecropia Moth received the guests, with the fair 
debutante. 
(She didnt hke it mentioned that she was the 


mankien s aunt). 


Miss Lunas gown was wondertul, a silk ot palest 
vreen. 

The Caterpillars spun and wove its shining, shimmer- 
Ing sheen. 


Arachne Spider, costumed all in fine, cobwebby lace, 
Made compound eves at all the Bees and Iles about 
the place. 


The Buttertles were there, of course, in gowns otf 
many hues, 

But the Pieris looked the sweetest in the white they 
alwavs choose. 


The haughtiest maiden present was Miss Katharine 
D’Idde: 

They say her plain old grandfather writes jis name 
Katvdid ! 


The Ant-Lion, to the Ants, who came trom Hillview, 
was so rude, 

That the hostess with dismay recalled their old-time. 
deadly feud. 


The Orchestra behind the Roses’ friendly shelter hid, 


Composed of Crickets, Cicadas, and Grandpa 


Katydid. 


The Grand March, fair Miss Lama led with Poly- 
phemus Moth; 

He wore a reddish-vellow suit of finest velvet cloth. 

The Dragon Fles and Spinges danced as ut they 
stepped on air; 

The Praving Mantis “sat it out” unless the dance 


Was square. 


The Leetles were the waiters, and they ran about so 
fast 
That the guests were satisfied they served an excel- 


lent repast. 


_ At last the bal! was over, but ‘twas plainly to be seen 


That Polvphemus much admired the tair one in pale 


Teen. 


So gossips sav the next time that Cecropia entertains, 
There ll be a wedding party seen in Shrubville’s 
shaded lanes. 


™ 
A 


Lords of Creation Cinder the Lens 


Gp “A fHlodern Cor” 


> 


“Man. proud man, drest m a little briet authority, 
Mest ignorant of what he's most assur d 


« 


Miavs such fantastic tricks before high heaven 


\s make the angels weep.” 


SHAKESPEARE 


jn Convention Assembled 


N order to justify the masculine accounts of wo- 
mens conventions and to clear male critics from 
all charges of having diseased imaginations, dis- 

torted minds or jaundiced souls, one has only to com- 
pare the gavel functions of women to those presided 
over by waist-coated chairmen and attended by ag- 
gregations of trock coats and cut-aways. 

rom the time when the falling gavel hushes the 
hubbub to the hour of its final thud, fhe two styles 
of conventions present that painful contrast that 
makes the serious soul weep tor the derelictions. of 
woman and crow over the decorum of man. Taking 
the sternly just reports of a feminine gathering of 
the clans as written by infallible man, let it be our 
duty to see how the mere fact of sex makes affairs 
that are called by the same names, unlike. 

The first difference between a man’s and a wo- 
man's convention is in the appearance and character 
of the delegates who attend. The superior sex affirm 
that the femimine wanderer into the regions of plat- 
forms and parliamentary law dons her gala attire 
and appears as finely decked out, or as primly rigged, 
as though the oceasion was festive, and not formal. 
With her befeathered picture bonnet, inflated pom- 
padour, and swirling skirt, she is wont to walk down 
the aisle to her seat to the rustling of silken petti- 
coats, leaving a delicate aroma of white rose or violet 
upon the palpitating atmosphere. 

What a noble contrast is presented by the delegate 
to a political convention! Rising above personal van- 
itv. and even neatness, he apparently fishes from the 
depths of his wardrobe his baggiest nether garments, 
his stringiest tie, his most antique coat and headgear, 
amd in these sartorial satires crunches down the aisle 
in expansive boots, leaving in his wake a strong and 
penetrating perfume of the concentrated essence of 
tobacco, dashed with the triple extract of alcohol. 

(of the characters of these two types of representa- 
tives One can learn much bv reviewing the history 
of man as compiled by himself, and the criticism of 


woman as composed by him. In this wav the inferi- 


ority of the head beneath the toque to that beneath 
the derby, of the heart under the lace to that under 
the waist-coat, of the experience gained by dish- 
washing and that acquired through ditch-digging ts 
satisfactorily proved and becomes glaringly apparent 
to those who fall prostrate before the shrine of the 
average man. 

Lesiule the delegates, the speakers who adorn the 
platiorms and grace the programs of the two kinds 
of conventions present striking diffecences. Apply- 
ing to masculime sources tor mformation, one learns 
that the female orator or lecturer:is invariably tall 
and angular, with spectacles astride on a nose more 
prominent than Grecian, with a voice shrill and dis- 
cordant, and a wooden manner. (ne must acknowl- 
edge that the male orator is quite a different mortal. 
He presents a physique not emaciated by a diet of 
pickles and tea, but braced and bulged into pudgy 
protuberances by beer and beetsteak, his voice quite 
unlike his female imitator, being a throttled roar, 
and his gestures and mannerisms planned with the 
idea that the more frequent the swing and the greater 
the velocity of arm movement, and the more numer- 
ous the foot stampings and the fist bangings, the 
greater the enthusiasm of the audience and the more 
convincing the logic of the discourse. 

Moreover, a fact much emphasized by misogynists 
is that a woman cannot begin any story at the begin- 
ning and proceed logically and clearly, point by pornt, 
to the end, so the speeches of the speakers of opposite 
sexes must differ as widely as their appearances, and, 
judging from the newspaper accounts of these affairs 
submitted by the male reporter, the female. indeed, 
seems to deliver, orm most occasions, regular Chinese 
puzzles in rhetoric.and oratory, while her brother 
looms up majestic and imposing, complacently pour- 
ing forth verbal streams of verbose vapidness, roar- 
ing repetition, and barren bombosity, to which his 
spouting sisters would be quite unequal. 

The chairman of a woman's convention is, as man 


asserts, notoriously mild, nervous, and ineffectual, 
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unable to comprehend the simplest parliamentary 
rulings, and quite incapable of keeping in order the 
gossiping and shrieking sisterhood over whom she is 
asked to preside. In comparison, her male prototype 
shines like a brass kettle beside a white china bowl. 
How superior to hers is his skill as a gavel banger, 
the greater strength of liow 
much deeper is his knowledge of proper procedure 
is evidenced by the fact that he dispenses with the 
parliamentary prompter considered by woman a nec- 
essity. And how much composure and nerve he dis- 
plavs is shown by his habit of formulating his own 
rules and conducting business by the mere force of 
initiative and brazenness. 


his biceps proves. 


The woman chairman, speaker, or delegate errs, 
too, in regarding what she does as of consequence, 
although man has for years sought to disillusion her. 
Under this impression she delights in decorating her 
shirt-waist with badges and ribbons showing her 
titles, honors and achievements. In this, too, man 
excels her, and because his chest expanse ts larger, 
and his honors more numerous, he ts able to present 
a bewildering conglomeration of jingling medals, 
silken badges and fluttering ribbons, which insignia 
quietly and modestly show his admirers what he ts, 
vet do not. like woman's, seem a relic of the senseless 
Lest this dis- 
tinction seem abstruse, one has only to ask a man to 


ornamenting in which savages delight. 
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explam his feelings in the matter and all will become 
quite clear. 

The general conduct of man’s liveliest convention, 
a political one, as contrasted with woman's most en- 
thusiastic meetings, shows the latter painfully lacking 
in dignity. All who read are familiar with the fact 
that no female delegate ever tries to speak without 
being interrupted by eight or nine others, and that 
the audience whisper, giggle, and run about in the 
direst contusion. At first glance, the sight of hun- 
dreds of men, clapping, waving hats, flags, news- 
papers and handkerchiets, drowning speaker's 
voice by applause intended for some late-arrived 
favorite, while the air hazy with smoke is rent with 
the stamping of feet, the hoarse shouting of voices, 
and even the: din of tin horns, may not seem one’s 
ileal dream ot calmness and stateliness; but as sec- 
ond thought shows that a roar is more imposing than 
a squeak, a peal of thunder than a rattling piano, so 
the greater volume of noise in a man’s meeting makes 
the latter more dignified than any feminine conclave 
can possibly be until soprano deepens to bass, and 
treble is no more. And since nature seems to pot 
to such a transformation of vocal parts as impossible, 
the dignity of man in convention assembled, as well 
as his great skill in every role there plaved, must ever 
be as now, bevond the puny reach of poor, infertor 


woman. 


licfiections 


A woman ts-addicted to tea. and a man to tease. 

The average man never tails to feel noble when- 
ever he thinks how good he was to marry a poor girl, 
when by a very slight effort he might have captured 
some rich one. 

To spend tor a bonnet what might go for a beef- 


steak seems to a man the height of foolishness. 


A\ man calls a man of weas, a genius, and a woman 
of ideas, a crank. 

A\ man has an idea that the more a girl tans and 
sunburns the healthier she is. 

\lan insists that woman would be as bad as he tf 
subjected to the same temptations, but demes that she 
might be as wise as he if given the same advantaves 


aml imecentives. 
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ts \ OWADAYS the handwriting of the mod- 
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ern young woman has an individuality of 
its own: it follows no rule, is guided by 
tiothing but her own taste, her own will. A glance 
over the pages of an autograph- or visitor’s-book in 
a country house will, | think, convince my readers 
of the truth of this description of the writing of the 
Mildred 


Long- 


fin-de-si¢cle young lady.’ 
Boynton in “Character from Handwriting,” 
mans Magazine, May, 1893. 

There is no doubt that the handwriting reflects. un- 
erringly the peculiarities that make up the individual 
temperament. The temper and will power, the incli- 
satin, th impulses and the tastes are all clearly 
reflected. 

Describe the temperament, 
tastes and aptitudes of a person, and the g 


average 


condition of mind, 
raphologist 
will tell vou how such a character writes! 

Is he neat and orderly? If so his writing will not 
disgrace him. The clear, compact and regular hand 
may be easily distinguished from the irregular scrawl 
and blot of the careless. 

Is he avaricious or miserly ? 
pressed hand of the economist or miser will be easily 
distinguished from the widely extended hand of his 


The narrow, com- 


generous friend. 

Is he Look at the flourishes and 
exaggerated mgvements of the pen. Compare them 
and simpler formation of letters of 


vain or affected 


with the smaller 
the moélest and retiring nature. 

Is he ambitious? . Note the upward tendency of 
letters and lines and the bold tracing of the letters as 
signature of successful persons. The 
signs of discouragement and defeat have an opposite 
letters and lines slanting downwards. 


seen in the 


tendency, the 
Ill health or despondency is always denoted in this 
way. 
given by graphological analysis and deduction: 

“When reading of the establishment of a grapho- 
logical department in Tue C.vur Woman, I decided to send 
you a specimen of my writing for analysis as up-to-date it 
is the poorest I have ever met with. Can you tell me 
whether it is due to lack of attention on my part, poor pen 


uery. 


RULES 


Graphology: or Character 
Studtes tn Handwriting 


The following answers to correspondents are 


Bp b. Booth 
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or poor paper or the entire combinations? I take pains and 
do my best to write a legible hand, but have never succeeded 
in mmproving it. What chance in life has a person writing 
as | do, and can you suggest any method by which | might 
improve i during leisure hours at home?” 

The cause of the irregular and somewhat illegible writing 
1s not due to carelessness or lack of attention, but evidently 
to some nervous disorder or constitutional weakness which 
must be removed before marked improvement in the writing 
can be expected 

by cultivating more self-reliance and confidence, and being 
less sensitive to the opimons of others, the pen strokes will 
become firmer and the letters take a more legible form. 
limiudity and constraint appear evident in this wr ting, and 
a lack of resolute aggressive energy. 

A good pen, fine quality of paper and good ink are requis- 
ite essentials, but are not the exclusive 
duce acceptable writing. 
cises would be helpful, but the conditions previously de- 
scribed must be remedied before a normal and pleasing hand 
acquired. 

June Girl—Handwriting denotes an open, 
and generous nature, 


requirements to pro- 
A systematic course of pen exer- 


can be 


frank, amiable 
but lacking sustamed energy, owing 
to a nervous condition or some physical weakness. 
lionor.—A_ bright, 
Strongly sympathetic, 


active, positive and generous nature. 

intense and thoughtful, and 
will he dominated by a strict sense of duty and consistency. 

Lucile —A frank and open nature with high as pirations 
and ambitions, but subject to depressing influences, not eas- 
ily rising above discouragements. 
inclined, the 


ardent, 


Is socially and generously 
economic imstinct bemg almost entirely absent. 
A firm, resolute spirit appears at times, which should finally 
conquer and overcome dithcultics and discouragements. 

li alton.—An energetic, fearless, aggressive and resolute 
nature. Unless strong control is exercised, impulse and 


imagination will override the calmer judgment and reason. 
ls easily excited and incensed to anger—proving a most gen- 
erous trend but a dangerous and obstinate foe. Cultivate 


a more equable temperament, reflecting more on “those 
things which make for peace.” 
i:. C.—An animated and impulsive nature. Ambition, hope 


and an ardent, energetic spirit, combined with firm resolu- 
tion and honesty of purpose are the qualities that appear 
most characteristic. Loo impatient for results, and may be’ 
too exacting in. requirenients of others. 

Madeline —An impulsive, enthusiastic and 
with generous and extravagant tastes: Inclined to be un- 
conventional im manner, indifferent to opinions of others. 
Possesses a keen sense of humor, which finds ready expres- 
sion. Should cultivate a more thoughtful and equable tem- 
perament, otherwise the above qualitics may lead to extremes. 

H. C.—A generous and extravagant disposition and an 
animated and buovant nature with high aspirations. Rather 
unequable temperament. domimated more by impulse than 
deliberation, and subject to “moods.” 


social nature 


FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications and questions relating to this department should be addressed “Graphological Department.” 


These will be answered without charge. 


Analysis of handwriting of correspondents will be published in subsequent numbers. 


Specimens submitted must be liberal, written in ink on unruled paper, accompanied with nom de plume: 


cents mm stamps. 


also ten 
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lk making many clubs there is no end”—and 

the Stantons had drifted into the mudst 

of the vortex. There was hardly any club 
of any prominence to which Harry Stanton and his 
wife did not belong. They kept a club-calendar and 
rarely had an evening at home. It was whist and 
high-fives and their dancing-club: then for him the 
business club, the 


mans Young Republicans, the 


Montgomery, which was the -swell club the town 


boasted. As for Mrs. Stanton, she added afternoons 
to evenings and sewed and plaved cards, read papers, 
and was head and tail of several other affairs with 
special objects. (ine wondered vaguely, after a 
glance at her numerous papers, why the’ United 
States Government had remained in ignorance so 
long of such an able advisor—she seemed gifted by a 
special providence to guide the Indians. the seals in 
Alaska, the there 


scarcely a topic, literary.or financial, of which she had 


down-trodden Mexicans: was 
not a well defined opinion. 

And vet she was a dainty, lovable litth woman, 
and Harry Stanton was proud of her accomplish- 
ments. He was a very modern voung man, the junior 
partner in an old established law firm in Philadelphia. 
After their marriage. they had gone to live in one of 
the finest suburbs in the Quaker City and soon were 
the most popular voung couple in the small but select 
conynunity. 

They both had been caught in the great wave of 
Physical Culture that was sweeping over the entire 
country. Stanton had renewed his old Yale records 
at the gymnasium, and had fitted up the upper story 
of their pretty Queen Anne house with all sorts and 
conditions of exercisers, rowing machines. chest de- 


Hle sub- 
scribed to several magazines devoted to the subject 


velopers, punching bags, bars, and ladders. 


and took a mail course from a retired pugilist, which 


was guaranteed to produce a Samson out 


weakling in a few wecks. 


of anv 


Under the housewifelv directions of Stanton. 
one of the numerous side issues of the subject was 
agitated. It was that of foods, and herein lav the 
straw that finally broke the camel's back! 

Harry Stanton was fond of a hearty meal and his 
She could make a teast 
fit for the gods and her salads and little Frenchy en- 
trees made her very popular with her husband's 


wite tormed a close second. 


friends, who eagerly sought and accepted all invita- 
tions to dine at the Stanton house. 


The Apostacy of the Disciples 


Sp Louse &. Arnold 


the 


Harry Stanton - 
was wont to sav that nothing rested him after a hard 


* 
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dav's tussle in the court room Ike the delicious odors 


that greeted him as he opened the door on his 1 
home. 

Ile knew there would be forthcoming a meal that 
combined the two virtues of satisiving both the soul 
and body. There had been a time when they both 
laughed at the verectarians and health-tood tanaties, 
and vet, so alluring and so seductive are the acdver- 
tisements, evidently written by trained writers, that 
there came a dav when Stanton retused the cup of 


after-dinner coffee and ordered het nulk with his 


breaktast. 

Any step on a downward path is closely tollowed 
by others. And so, with the enthusiasm that marke 
all the doings of the Stantons, they departed trom 
the worship of the fatted calf, not exactly tol- 
lowing in the footsteps of Nebuchadnezzar, they took 


modern substitute aml sought’ various pre- 


digested adopted real chet ; the 


twentieth centur fruits and nuts. 

\nd this was the wav things stead on 
March morning when Harry Stanton pushed bas 
the cup ot toasted-wheat coftee. whioel S 
to combine both food and drink, amd thought of th 
delicious \locha that checred hy i] 
mernings in that dehehttul, unhealthtul. past 

\Irs. Stanton leoked at hon, doubttul what to sa 
In her secret heart she. fewer, WS nme 
tor the tlesh pots of evpt: and eet there loomed on 
her horizon a new specter. It was the tear that pet 
haps no breakfasts would be the means ot pl cing 
them on a footmme with the angels \< a curative 
measure its power to heal was said te be limitless 
Perhaps. she thought. they’ had mever know 


huncer—t nought be as well to do wi 
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two. but this she telt 


to her husband. 


“Are there an 
morning 
“Why. ves, 


the mand. 


dear.” she said as she ran the bell for 
whose attendance had been dts) 
in these davs of a breakfast-food meal: “T will ber 
them as I know vou like them done.” She ordered 
the chafing dish and dropped the eggs into the bo 
ing water and set them m the laintyv.cups. “ \re vou 
not feeling well. dear*” she asked. 
“Well enough 


foml in the world to keep me so!” he added grimly. 


how could | help it with the finest 


“Why. of course.” she said hastilv. “You know, 


dear. that with the change | have added grains and 


| 
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vegetables whose analysis shows the same propor- 
tions as the old diet.” 

“I shouldn't wonder!" 

“Are you tired of it? Do you want to go back to 
the old way?’ 

“Not for a moment, my dear,” he said, rising, as 
the time for his train drew near; “not for one meal. 
I said I would give it a trial and | will.” 

Mrs. Stanton stood at the bow window in the din- 
ing-room and watched her husband as he struggled 
with the strong: March wind as tar as she could see 
him. That he was dissatished she knew tull well, and 
what was more she was tired of it herself and yet 
All that morning 
she thought of French chops and peas, tor ‘he market 
She ate 
no lunch and wished she could sit down and eat the 
corned beef and cabbage she knew Nora was cooking 
for herselt. 
she hoped the odor would be gone before her hus- 
band returned. : 

Harry did not eat much supper. He helped her to 
the strange substitute for meat they had been using 
and pushed back his own plate. He was not hungry. 
When the salad came he minced at it, and the dessert 
of iruit and nuts he refused. Margery Stanton was 
alarmed; and yet she thought, as she stole covert 
glances at him all the evening, he looked very strong 
and healthy and was in a particularly good humor. 
She considered the time propitious to suggest new 
curtains for the parlor—and he granted her request. 

The next day Mrs. Stanton went to town; after a 
busy morning, shopping, she was on her way to the 
Broad Street Station, and, on coming up Chestnut 


would not be the first to give in. 


was tull of carly lamb and new vegetables. 


Its evidence was strong in the house and 


street, the door of her favorite café swung open as 
she passed. She ex- 


cused herseli in her own heart by saying that the 


She hesitated, and—was lost. 


oyster season would soon be over, and with her order 
for tried oysters went the addition for chicken salad. 

She waited and watched with amused curiosity the 
busy crowd that thronged this popular place during 
the noon hour. Then she was attracted by the tones 
of a voice well known to her. She half turned; with 
his back to her at an adjoiming table sat her husband, 
and he was ordering mutton chops and ale, and the 
last part of his order sounded like mince pie. She 
was glad he had not seen her and hastilv ate her lunch 
and went out. leaving him in blissful ignorance of her 
presence. 

At dinner that night Harry Stanton dallied with 
his food, but no longer did his wife view him with 
compassion. She could searcelv refrain from smiling 
at his excuses of spring ennui, and the danger of 
overeating. The next two davs were the same, and 
Margery Stanton saw that the day of health foods 
was doomed. She was determined to vield gracefully, 
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especially when her own inclinations led her into the 
same pleasant pastures. 

“Harry,” she said at breakfast, “the LEasbys are 
here from New York. When can we invite them to 
dinner ?” 

He glanced at her. “How can we invite them at 
all? You know they are on the old road that leads 
to dyspepsia and indigestion, and we can't sidetrack 
them with any of the mess—things we are eating!” 
He smiled. “You see they don’t know any better!” 

“Well, dont you think if they once knew how 
wrong they were living they would want to reform?” 

“Ask them, then. Only I tell you, my dear, it will 
take more of this fodder to fill Joe Easby than you 
can get ready!” | 

“You'll see,” she said, smiling, and rising from the 
table. “I promise you that you will not be ashamed 
of the dinner to which we invite them. Have I ever 
disappointed you in the past?” 

“No, but remember, Margery,” he said as he ran 
lightly off the porch steps, “Easby has the remem- 
brance of your dinners before he was married!” 

“I won't forget,” she called after him. 

And so the invitation was sent and accepted, and 
Margery Stanton had planned a menu that was to 
cast to the winds all their new adoptions. 

When Harry Stanton reached home the night of 
the dinner party he felt, as he came into the beautiful 
hall with its deep-red paper and candles glowing on 
the old mahogany table, that he was indeed a happy 
man. He ran upstairs two at a time. His wife was 
dressing for dinner, and he took her in his arms and 
kissed her firm, white shoulders that rose so allur- 
ingly from the white tulle of her dinner-gown. 

“Fodder and beans and pre-digested meats—it 
makes no difference, Marge,’ he laughed... “Even if 
the times are changed, lasby will see that vou are 
not, excepting that vou grow more lovely every day!" 

“Do you expect him to think so with a bride beside 
him 

“Bride or no bride, there is no woman like vou!" 

The Easbvs came, and after a few moments’ chat, 
Nora announced dinner. After the ovsters in their 
bed of chopped ice, came a soup that had been a 
strong favorite with the Stantons. Harry glanced at 
his wife as the maid passed the plates, but he re- 
flected that perhaps Margery had admitted the small 
wmount of meat there would be in that. He was un- 
prepared for the crown of lamb that was placed be- 
fore him. He looked at Margery, but she was busy 
telling Mr. Easby of the new club house the Confed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs was going to build. She 
did not look his way once during the dinner. It was 
a complete going back to the old time that glowed so 
colden amid the mists of the present. As the courses 
came along, his spirits rose, and finally, when they 
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left the dining-room and passed into the library, 
where their coffee was served, he felt that he had in- 
deed come from the wilderness into the promised 
land. 

It was after eleven when their guests left to catch 
the last train. As he closed the door he came over 
to his wife, standing before the smouldering log that 
had burned in the fireplace. Its rec glow lit up her 
dark eyes and made fitful shadows on her beautiful 
neck and arms. 

“Well,” she said, looking up at him and smiling; 
“have | forgotten how to get a dinner that will please 
the most fastidious 7” 


He did not answer her at once. Then he turned 


her around so that the light from the candles would 
be thrown on her smiling mouth and mischievous 
“Margery, tell me, are you in earnest about 


cves. 
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the fruit and the grains and the patent preparations 7” 

“I will tell you when you tell me one thing! Do 
you hate them so that you have to eat a good dinner 
in town?” 

He laughed. “Who told you I did?’ 

“I saw you myself! Oh, Harry, vou ordered chops 
and ale and mince pie!” 

“You saw me, Margery! What were you doing 
there 

She ran laughing awav. to elude his grasp, but he 
caught her and brought her back, her face upturned 
to luis. “Teil me, Margery Manton, what did yeu 
order 2" 

Then she 


She threw back her head and laughed. 


drew him down and whispered in his ear, “it was 
only fried ovsters!—but I did long for a porter-house 


steak 
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ECONOMY 


money. 


lt is economy to use Royal Baking lowder. 


HEALTH 


It saves health and saves 


W hat is the use of spoiling good flour, butter and eggs, to say nothing of 
injuring health, by experimenting with cheap baking powders when you 
know that Royal Baking Powder always makes pure, wholesome and 
delicious food without a chance of failure ? 


Where the best food is required no other baking powder or leavening avent 
can take the place of Royal Baking Powder. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. NEW YORK 


“The Contessions of .a Club Woman.” By Agnes 
IIlustrated. Doubleday, Page & ¢ 
$1.50. 


Surbridge. 
pany. 


The “Evolution of a Club Woman,” published serial- 
ly in the Delimeator, has come out in attractive book 
torm under the ttle ot “The Contessions of a Club 
Woman.” 


the type which the author depicts as her herome. The 


Most club women will not be pleased with 


young womans career ts trothy to a great degree, 
vet one feels bound to follow her to the end in the 
hope that she will be restored to her reason and 
family. The author evidently does not wish to pre- 
sent womens clubs m an educational light. but makes 


the cliet aim social amlutron. 


\ pretty Kansas girl 


“ All at once | realised my own beauty.” 


marrics a Chicago retail grocer, who, through the 
usual commercial energy becomes a successful whole- 
sale dealer, which, in Chicago—as in other cities— 
bears the imprint of a greater respectability. \irs. 
Henning, or “Mrs. Jack,” as she ultimately becomes, 
has opportunities offered her through a Chicago 
woman's club. Her rise to the presidency is rapid 
and extiting, which naturally necessitates the neglect 
of her children and husband. This feature is not an 
agreeable one, nor is the tacit permission for a 
prominent clergyman she had known in her youth, 
and a French count, to pay her marked attention. 
The latter's overtures caused public scandal, and 
finally were the means of her ‘husband leaving his 
home. The woman’s vanity had been fed, but in fact, 
she was not faithless. Through the natural evolution 
in human nature, and the supposed serious accident 
to Mr. Henning, peace and harmony are restored to 
the tamily, and the club becomes a secondary con- 
sideration. 

Two interesting characters of opposite twpes are 
Mrs. Parsons and Mrs. Henry: 
terful, ambitious ; 


Mrs. Parsons, mas- 
Mrs. Henry, dignified and sane. 
The latter's characteristics are the bright spots in 
the book. The flagrant newspaper woman appeared 
irequently, and perpetrated the usual newspaper 
effects. 
The book is finely printed and illustrated. 
New. Monev-Making Plans for 
By Mav C. Moore. Published 
by the National Woman's Exchange Publishing Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ga. Price 60 cents. 


“One Hundred 
Untrained Women.” 


The contents of this book cannot fail to interest 
the women who wish to become seli-supporting. The 
author has carefully taken up the various phases of 
woman's natural ability. and has given an outline of 
how, with enterprise, success can be attained. 

‘The woman of literary talent has several ways sug- 
gested to help her develop and market her wares. 
The woman who has the knack of imparting her 
knowledge, will find numerous channels in which to 
present her capabilities, such as conversation classes, 
artistic sewing classes, and amateur photography. 
Flower culture, the art of mending precious pottery 
and statuary, a visiting milliner, house decoration, 
and many other practical vocations are gone into in 
detail, and the woman who wants help on these lines 
will find this book a valuable aid. 
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“The President.” A novel by Alired Henry Lewis. 
Illustrated. A. 5S. Barnes & Company. Price $1.50. 

“The President” is a story revealing some of the 
inner workings of the political life in Washington, 
and how high public officials link the power they have 
from the state or country with the money mill in Wall 
street. The hero, Richard Storms, is an hundred 
millionaire, but conceals his wealth from Dorothy 
Harley—the girl he loves, and the world at large. 
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or “lure Presipent.” 

He poses in Washington as a newspaper man under 
the patronage of a Mr. Gwynne, who is an English- 
man, and no more nor less than Richard Storms’ 
major domo. A Russian count is a prominent and 
Senator Hanway, an 


aspirant for the Presidency, figures in a truly polit- 


very despicable feature. and 


ical style under the guise of statesmanship. 

The story is dramatic in incident, and the final 
consummation of the pretty love affair, when the 
bride and groom sail away in a private vacht—the 
Dorothy Storms—makes a fitting end to a story in 
which the hero has an hundred million dollars. 
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feicmorics of Jane Cunningham Croly, 
“Fenny June” 
Enited by Caroline forse 


The “Memories” of “Jenny June” bears the fol- 
lowing dedication : 
Women's Clubs in 


“To the General Federation of 
\merica this book is affection- 
ately dedicated by the Woman's L’ress Club of New 
York City.” 

Mrs. Croly, more endearingly known as “Jenny 
June,” her nom de plume, was the founder of the 
ress Club and its continuous President, until her 
death, and im this carefully-edited book the Press 
Club pays a gracious tribute to the woman whom, 
living, they delighted to honor, and whose memory 
they desire to perpetuate. 

Jane Cunningham Croly was of English parentage 
and was born in england in 1829. As she once said, 
“When I am in England if [hear anything not quite 
kind about America, | am-sorry and my heart aches, 
and it | am im America and | hear something not 
quite kind about Ingland, my heart aches again, be- 
cause | love it all.” 

Jane was eleven vears old when the family came 
to America and settled in Poughkeepsie, and later im 
Wappinger’s Falls. Here in a quict, refined, environ- 
ment the girl grew to womanhood, carly developing 
traits of strony indliy idtialit As her brother savs, 
“A spirit of indomitable independence. courage, and 
persistence mm purpose characterized her from child- 
hood. She was always industrious and early de- 
veloped her talent for writing.” 

In 1856 Jane married David Goodman Crolv, and 
perhaps one of the most gracious features of this 
memorial to “Jenny June” is the just and kindly esti- 
mate of this gifted man, who was a very well-known, 
thoroughly well-liked, able and honest journalist. He 
was, unfortunately, of a sensitive and pessimistic na- 
ture, and the sad epitaph which ts inscribed on his 
tomb at Lakewood 1s characteristic of these tenden- 


cies. It has caused much comment and criticism. and 
[ am glad that the book states. authoritatively, that 
it was written by \r. Croly hunselt and placed over 


It reads: 


“| meant well. tried a little. and failed 


his grave at his special request. 
much. 
The book contams. stiles the reminiscences 
Mrs. Crolv’s brother, John Cunningham, D.D.. the 
addresses of the prominent club women at the l’ress 
Club Memorial meeting; a very good account of the 
Positivist episode. which was, as Mrs. Croly said. “a 


It tells of her club lite. 
of the founding and long Presidency of Sorosis, and 


positive factor in my life.” 


gives in full many of her articles and speeches, and 
ends with a splendid list of tributes from her numer- 
ous friends. 

There are three pictures of Mrs. Crolv, one taken 
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when she was cighteen, one at forty, and one at 
sixty-one. 

The book is a volume of 233 pages, with an envo1 
by Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
poem, by Ethel is as 


The dedicatory Morse, 


follows: 


“JENNY JUNE.” 


The South Wind blows across the harrowed fields, 
Ard lo! the 
warm breath 


young gram springs to happy berth; 
meers where the granite shicids 
Intruding flowers, and the responsive Larth 
Impartially her warsed harvest yselds. 
Ihrough long ensuing months with tender murth 
The South Wind laughs, rejowing im the worth 
Of the emerges he wiclds. 
With our minds the memory of a Name 
Will meovwe, 
Among dead embers break im quickening flame; 
Fiewers of the soul, gram of the heart sill grow, 
And burgeoned promises shall bravely blaw 


and fires of mspiration that burn Wwe 


Ieneath the sunny imfluence of Her 
“Memories of Jane-Cunningham Croly” is pub- 
hshed by the Knickerbocker l’ress, (5. 


By mail $1.65. 


Putnam 


Sons. [’rice $1.50. 


To Our Dubscribers 
NE ot the best known 
this country, a man whose name is known 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and whose 


magazine editors 


success proves the soundness of his judgments, pay- 
ing a visit to Tne Crur Woman office the other 
day, remarked: “You are giving vour subscribers 
entirely too much for $1.00.” 

Now, we do not think so, fer we feel that nothing 
is too good for those who, to quote the old Missis- 
sippi steamboat expression, “step up to the Captain's 
office,” and settle promptly. 

We have sent out notices to those whose subscrip- 

tions expired in August, September and October, and 
the renewals. have been most gratiiving, but there 
are a few who have not responded with that alacrity 
which we desire, nav, more, which we deserve and 
expect. 

icel it an obligation, 
but to 

Tit 


\ll loval club women should 
their 
Woman 


not only to renew promptly, urge on 
sister-club women to subscribe. 
is the mouthpiece of the General Federation, and 
\lrs. 


lished under the (,enera]l heac. 


Decker edits with eTreat care the reports pulb- 


The greater the number of subscriptions received 
the more rapid will be the improvement in every de- 
partment of the magazine, for each subscription acts 
as a lure to the wilv advertisers, and the advertisers 
supply, as all must know, the fuel which keeps the 
engine working. 

That there are 800.000 club women in the United 
States, that of this number but a very small pro- 
portion on our lists, and that we want each and everv 
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one of them, individually, to send us one dollar of 
our good United States currency, are facts so patent 
that they require no iteration to impress them upon 
you. 

You need us, and frankly, we need you. So, now, 
before you again forget it, before the generous im- 
pulse that now possesses you passes off, fill out the 
coupon, on another page of this magazine, and secure 
for yourself one year of authentic club news, one 
year’s supply of helpful, earnest reading, and one 
year’s perfect self-satisfaction for performing a duty, 
acquiring a pleasure and getting a bargain. If you 
do not think, with our distinguished Editor, that you 
are getting vour money's worth, do still better by 
ordering with vour CLuB WoMAN, a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the Acystone, or add to your children’s 
pleasure by taking the Holiday Magazine. 

THe Crus Woman 


The Keystone 
Tne Crus Woman } 

b ee 51.00 a year. 
rhe Holiday Magazine 


Lasy Coffer 
Another for the “ Sloppy” Dort 


Postum Cotfce is not made like ordinary coffee, for 
it takes at least 25 minutes’ cooking to bring out the 
heavy tood value of ostum. It requires some effort 
tor those things which are really worth while—mak- 
ing Postum requires a little care. 

The grocer 1s in a position to hear ot those lazy 
ones who will not take the trouble to make Postum 
correctly. “Ll am well acquainted indeed with Pos- 
tum, says a grocer of Camden, N. J., “for I meet it 
not only at mv breakfast table. but | am also asso- 
ciated with it daily in mv business.” 
nerves and 
stomach, but since we have been using Postum in our 


“Coffee drinking used to affect my 
family in place of coffee, the bloated feeling after eat- 
ing has, disappeared and my head is now clear and 
We all feel better in 
every way and find Postum just as satisfactory to our 
palates. 


stomach and nerves all right. 


“IT have met customers who complained that Pos- 
tum was not good, but we always found this due to 
the fact that they tried to make it as they used to 
make coffee. Of course we set them right by point- 
ing out the reasons, telling them they must boil Pos- 
tum 15 or 20 minutes after boiling commences, then 
they get fine. choice and delicious Postum.” 
furnished by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each pkg. for the famous little book, “The 
Road to Wellville.” 


Name 


Che 
Liccipes 
Strwerd 


Boil the mussels until they open, then remove from 
each shell any small crab or excrescence you may see 
on the mussel and strain all the liquor from them into 
a stewpan, with a proportion of four ounces of butter 
rubbed into flour for every quart of mussels without 
the shell. Do not put in the mussels until the butter 
is melted. Then add them with a spoonful of chopped 
parsley, a just proportion of pepper and salt and a 
spoonful of Chili vinegar, or of lemon juice. Shake 
the whole and simmer gently for five minutes. Then 
serve with sippets. | 


Steak 


Cut two or three pounds of meat an inch and a 
half in thickness from the rump or use the middle rib 
of the crop. Irv the steak in butter until both sides 
are browned, then put it into an earthenware baking 
pan, fry two sliced onions and a bunch of parsley in 
the same butter and throw over the steak. Adda 
stick of celery cut in pieces, six cloves, a teaspoonful 
of salt, a drachm of cayenne pepper and two pickled 
Pour over the steak a pint of broth or 
stock and half a pint of port wine. 


cherkins. 
Cover up the pan 
and put it in the oven for two hours, then add a tur- 
nip and a carrot whole and let it stew half an hour 
longer ; take out the steak, put in a deep dish, cut the 
turnip and carrot into dice and spread them over the 
steak. Then strain the gravy amd pour it over the 
whole dish. This ts a most delicious entree. 


Lettuces cn Surprise 
Wash 


hea lec. 


and. trim four good-sized lettuces, close- 
boil them in salt and water for a quarter 
of an hour, 


drain them. 


then throw them into cold water and 
hall the interior of the lettuce with force- 
meat and tie up the ends. T’ut the lettuce into a stew- 
pan with as much gravy or bouillon as\ will cover tt, 
a teaspoonful of salt and a teaspoontul of vinegar. 
Stew gently for a quarter of an hour. Then remove 


and dish it with the gravy. 


Cherry Pudding 

Line the edge of a buttered dish with puff-paste 
and cover the bottom with preserved or dried cherries 
without the stones. Stew over them two teaspoontuls 
Then 
place the thin slices of buttered bread and layers of 
fruit alternately until the dish is nearly full. Finish 
with the bread with sifted sugar spread thickly over 
it. Beat seven eggs well. Add a tablespoonful of 
cream and two of brandy. Pour this over the dish 
and bake immediately for an hour. Serve hot. 


of sifted sugar and one of grated lemon rind. 


Club Woman 


Caqs a L’ Andalouse 
ry two sweet peppers, chopped, in butter; add 
to them one pint of tomato sauce with one teaspoon 
Let the sauce boil briskly for 
about ten minutes, being careful not to scorch it. 
Have ready six rounds of toast on which lav six 


ot chopped chives. 


poached eggs. Pour the sauce over all and serve 


unmediately. 


Grown Fee Cream 


Toast three slices of brown bread in a cool oven, 
then roll and sift it through a fine sieve; put one pint 
of cream in the farina kettle on the fire; add a half- 
pound of sugar and stir until dissolved; add the re- 
maining cream When cold, 
Set 


and set away to cool. 
freeze; when frozen, beat in the brown bread. 
away two hours. 


HEM 


The Doctor's Wife 


Aqrees With Him About Foor 


A\ tramed nurse says: “In the practice of my pro- 


tession | have tound so many points in favor of 


Grape-Nuts tood that I unhesitatingly recommend 


it to all my patients 
“It is delicate and pleasing to the palate (an essen 


tial in food for the sick) and can be adapted to all 


ages, being softened with milk or cream for babies 


or the aged when deficiency of teeth renders mastica- 


tron inpossible. rever nis or those 


chet [ find “Grape-Nuts and albumen water very nour 


ishing and refreshing.” This recipe is my own idea 


and is made as tollows-: ai teaspooentul of 


Teor 


Nuts m a 


beaten w ot an arm. al 


anc SCTVe with thy 


spoontul of truit juice for flavoring. this attords 


a great deal ot nourishment that even the weakest 


stomach can assimilate without anv distress. 


“My husband is a physician and he uses Grape- 
Nuts ny aml orders it manv times 
patients. | 

“Personally | regard a dish of Grape-Nuts th 
fresh or stewed fruit as the tdeal breakfast for 
one—well or sick.” Name given bv Postum | 


battle Creek, Mich. 
In any case of stomach trouble, nervous prost: 

tion or brain fag, a 10 davs’ trial of Grape-Nuts wil! 

work wonders toward nourtshin: 


and rebuilding, and 

in this way ending the trouble. “There's a reason” 

and trial proves. 
Look in each pkg. 


Road to Wellville.” 


tor the tamous little book, “The 
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Whe have poor 
Women (ll xions 
should use Ori- 
eatal Skin Tonic. 
Send for circulars; or One month's treat- 


IDEAL CO.. 


Parenson, N. 


ment, so cents. 


Department 


Balmy Bermuda 


“SPITHEAD” 


NEAR HAMILTON 


Water Front Sea Bathing) with. Select 
Cafe. Open all Year 
An Ideal Resort 


Tes Sie 


for Health or Pleasure 


Per Ween 


William Vincent Shaffer, “.D. 


Postage, sc. 


AND LU PWARI> 


Ours the Work, Yours the Glory 


AVE vou been called upon to 
Spe. ik on short notice ldo you 
need help in any kind of literary 

work? Do you seek facts or statistics 
difficult to obtain 

This Bureau can supply on short 
notice 


SPEECHES LECTURES 


ESSAYS TOASTS 
CLUBPAPERS Statistics. etc. 


All work carefully 
special writers. 

Novels, Plays. 
Poems Criticised. 
on Commission. 


prepared by 


Short Stories. and 
Revised and Sold 


THE INTERNATIONAL LITERARY BUREAL 
1773 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CHY 


(sive me the sympathy of those 
persons who have suffered mental 
and the loss of 


agony, poverty 


friends. 


S 1.000.000. 


we RESTORE SICHTI 


CLASSES RENDER 
DEFECTIVE VISION 
HRONI 


= Write for our 
ILLUSTRATED 
TREATISE ON THE ; 
EYE, Mailed Free. 


THE IDEAL Company, 
239 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


A Million Dollar Club 
for Women 


Some of the American club-houses 


for men are among the costhest and 


most luxurious m the world—too 


splendid, indeed, tor comtort. Some 
ot the 


housed is 


“club-women rust be 
The 
Athletic Club 1s to 


(onl the site ot its present quarters «l 


showily. hicavo 


\Women s 
twelve-story warranted to 
amd to “surpass 
world.” 


light stories will be rented, so that 


anvthing of its kind im the 


the club will be on a paving basis. 
The four upper 
used by the club. 
the 
have a gymnasium, 


stories will be 
The tweltth story 
It wall 
hall, 
and 
pool 162 feet by 36. The 


floor will be a banquet-hall, te re- 


will be most useful. 
a dancing 
squash-courts, 


eleventh 


una with the cloquence Alicc- 


dotes of the female Choates and 


Depews. Build a few hundred 
yorgeous or comfortable  club- 
houses for women. and “What 


shall we do to make home more at- 
tractive to our wives? will become 
the burning of the ‘dav.— 
October /:7 


erybe Ss. 


Paradorical 
Just to think 
and vou saw 


Miss assurgurl. 
ot our being engaged, 
me for the first time 


meni. 

Yalevard.—Yes: strange. isnt it, 
that vour commencement should 
have been my _ finish ?°—October 


Home Companion. 


Viease Mention Tue Civs Woman Macazine. 
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Schloss 


Photographic 
Portraits 
in. Platinum 


A I 


(oticial Photographer for the 


CLUB WOMAN 
MAGAZINE 


467 and 469 
Fifth Avenue, New York 


at conmnence- 


Outlines for Club Study”’ 


Courses in History. Literature, Travel, 
Music, the. Bible, Art, Mythelegy. etc.. 


PRICE. FIFTY CENTS POSTPAID. 


Official Register of 
Women’s Clubs in America 


The full list of clubs with leading officers, 
corrected to January Ist, 1904. 


PRICE, FIFTY CENTS POSTPAID. 


Send checks or postage stamps to 


HELEN M. WINSLOW 
Shirley, Mass. 


= 
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A Word to Mothers 


HILE the advertisements of 
Mrs. Soothing 


Winslow's 


experienced nurse knew the syrup had 
done and would continue to do for infants, 
there is as much that might be said of 
what it does for mothers. 

In allaying the pain of infants while 
teething. it insures to mothers peaceful 
days and restful nights. 

In relieving infants of wind colic it re- 
lieves mothers of one of their main causes 


for anxiety, and 


as a remedy for 


diarrhea it would seem to be the antidote 
for all maternal fears. 


Hence mothers can enjoy the home 


circle and the outside world as well while 


their infants thrive through the medium 


of Mrs.. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Readers of the CLUR WOMAN are mvited to 
call upon or address MME. C. W. MARI E..spe 
ciahst, the emment ‘cading authority on 
IMPROVEMENT of the tace and form. 
turtous advice will be cheertully given. 


“NOYLENE” 
for the bust and figure stands without a rival 
‘**ANTI-WRINKLE SHEETS” 
pcsitivels correct the frownme halet and remove 
ronkles 


**BEAUTY CREAM” 


restores relaxed muscles. builds up a fallen con 
teur and beautifies the conaplexion. All of thes« 
specialtres have been made famous hey 
SATISFACTORY RESULIS 
Personal treatment by appommtment only 
tos daily (Fridays excepted 
Call or send 4 cents for booklet and particulars 
MIE. C. W. MARIE, SPECIALIST 
426 CENTRAL PARK WEST, (Near 1034 NEW 


the 


ARTISTIC HAIR GOODS. 
ORNAMENTS. 
ANDRE. 13 West we 


PRSCRIBE NOW 
TO) 


CLUB WOMAN 


Syrup state precisely what the. 


The Club Woman 
GHibp Sbe Lives at Genoa 


An American woman married | 


‘the captain of a steamship trading | 
to Mediterranean 


ports and was) 
straightway lost to her American 


friends, for she went live at 


Genoa, one of the ports visited by 


her husband's ship, savs the New 


Sua. 


She recently pani a_ visit to 


friends in this country, and many 


asked her why she did not make her 
home in New York. In eacl 
she gave as her reason her « 


to see as much as possible of her | 


husband. 

Then the inquiries were pressed 
further. Ii the steamer sailed from 
both ports at regular intervals, why 
was not one as 


tor her pur- 


poses as the other: 


The explana- 
thon was simple enough to anyon 
who knows the: difference between 
methods at New York and Genoa. 

The ship consumes tive days in 
at New 
York and the captain could hav 


unloading and 


only those five davs with lis tamuly, 
and a good deal of each dav would 
be taken up at the whart, perhaps 
several mules from Ins homie. 

At Genoa the processes of load- 


ing and unloading. by reason of 


old-fashioned methamls and slower 


workmen, occupy nearly two weeks, 
and the distance. trom the ships 
whart to the captain's home is not 
So business 


ereat. American 


methods work 


to expatriate one 


\merican: wonrn. 


‘Jt Js to Laugh 


The Story is told of a teacher of 
Indians, at Hampton, \V irgima, who 
was. reading them the parable of 
the Ten Virgins bv the aid of an 


Interpreter : she read, she no- 


ticed a turtive snule on the taces ot 


her usually seber-visaged pupils, 


aml stopping to imquire the cause, 


discovered that, owimg to the pau- 


citv of the Indian dialect, which 
made the same word serve for \Vir- 
gin and old maid, the story, as it 


was sifted down through the imter-_ 
preter, was to the effect that “ten) 


old maids lighted their lanterns and 
went out to look for a husband.” 


Please Mention Tue Citvs Woman Macazinve. 
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Established 1868 


DR. P. KAHLER’S 
SONS 


NEW YORK 


Surgeon - Chiropodists 
ALL AILMENTS OF THE FEET 
SUCCESSFULLY TREATED 
DR. P. KAHLER, SR , at Office 
481 Fifth Ave., bctween ast sal Streets 


DR. P. KAHLER, JR., at Office 
928 Broadway, tween & 22) Street 


Stomach Comfort 


can easily be obtained by the use of 
MURRAY’S 
CHARCOAL TABLETS 
They are absolutely unmedicated. 
Prevent fermentation, absorb all gases, 
and sweeten the stomach. A bad com- 


plexion is wondertully benefitted by 
their daily use. 


FOR 10O0c. | 


wx matied tor trial. nee only 


A. J. 10 Astor House, 


are 


BATHASWEET 


RICE POWDER 


cv 


FLOWERS, PLANTS... 

CHURCH, HOLSE and 
TABLE DECORATIONS 


4/2 


14 W. 334 St. Opp. Waldorf) N.Y 
ALSO LUNCH AND TEA ROOM 
IN THE FERNERY 


SAVE YOUR OLD CARPETS 


HAVE THEN WOVEN INTO HANDSOME 
Reversible Rugs 


lhew wear lke iron and t for wear silk 
Semi! tor pamphict 

U. S. RUG CO., .. HOBOKEN, N. J. 


SPECIAL INVITATION TO LADIES 


The Famous Medici Secret Saten Cream. fer 
face. arms, neck ame bust rite for our otter of 
a FREE soc. lar to adwertise . Ladw Agents 
Wanted. Address Mrs. Harriet ©. Hartman. 
South Bend, Ind 


| 
= 
Ratchetler tmp. Co, ‘ 


Grace Parker Lyon 


The Was Goodly Once 
The Vast was coodly once, and yet, 
when all is said, 
The best of it we know is that it's 
done and dead. 


Dwindled and faded quite, perished 
beyond recall, 

Nothing is left at last of what one 
time was all. 


Coming back like a ghost, staring 
and lingering on, 

Never a word it speaks but proves 
it dead and gone. 

Duty and work and joy—these 
things it cannot give: 

And the Present is life, and life ts 


to live. 


Let it lie where it fell, far from the 
living sun, 

The Past that. goodly once, is gone 
and dead and done. 


—Ww. Ernest ilexvey in Papyrus 


an — - 


When be Was Pot Looking 


\ modern instance of avoiding 
Sevila to dash 


comes from the Washington 


upon Charvybdis 


bv way of i nele 
“Taint crew to be town skeerv. 
said the old man: “I once knowed 
a gemman dat got his nnd so tore 
up ‘bout germs and bacilluses dat 
he didn’t look whah he were goin’, 


an’ got run ober by a truck 


nconvenient 


Ethel: Alama. don't think 


death is a very awkward way of 
going to Heaven ?—Life. 


Ve i] 


Elverip {Haden bad Business FJodras, 


€ oo 
“Ever hear the storv of how W. 
W. Corcoran, the millionaire art 


lover who built the Corcoran gal- 
lery in Washington, D. C., was 
down bv an_ elderly 
maiden?” asked James Follansbee, 
“You will recollect 
that Corcoran owned the Arlington 
llotel in Washington. Patronage 
was so good that the quarters be- 
came cramped, and additional land 


thrown 


of Raltnmore. 


was needed for an extension to the 
building. The lot adjoiming the 
rear was owned by an elderly lady, 
heing a portion of her back vard. 
The hostelry. keeper 
ereatly desired this parcel of land 


millonaire 


and for months was cogitating how 


he would approach his neighbor. 


She being wealthy, he came to the 
conclusion to be entirely frank with 
that would not 
hold him up if he divulged his plans 


to her. 


her, satisfied she 
So he sat down and wrote 
her a letter in which he asked her 
for her 
hack vard, as he intended to enlarge 
his hotel. 


how much she wanted 
The same dav he re- 
ceived a neat perfumed note from 
his netewhbor which ran: 

“*THlow much do you want for 
vour hotel, as we need it to enlarge 
our back yard? 

Corcoran was 


Milzwan kee Sentinel. 


“lor once 


squelched.”- 


“Yes.” said the clerk at the 
Skinnem house: “we have eighteen 
hundred servants.” 

“Well.” said the departing guest, 
“I must have overlooked four or 
five. I’m quite sure I haven’t tipped 


that many.”—Pittsburg Post. 


Hired 

During a church convention in 
one of our large cities a lady well 
known as one of the most promi- 
nent hostesses of the land was en- 
tértaining at her home a number of 
ministers, delegates to the conven- 
tion. evening, being 
very tired, she proposed having 
hours to herself her 
guests were attending the religious 


second 


two while 


meeting anyounced. (ne delegate, 
however, insisted on keeping her 
company. They sat for a time be- 
fore the library fire. the minister 
talking on in a gentle stream, the 
ladv and more 


growing more 


sleepy. A cricket was singing on 
the hearth, and presently a hymn 
the church 


reached their ears. The clergvman, 


from neighboring 
slowly rocking, slowly fitting the 
tips of his fingers to one another, 
commented : 


sound upon the evening air.” 


sweet the songs of Zion 


His hostess, almost asleep. was 


still responsive. She fancied he 
was referring to the cricket. “ Yes.” 
she replied, “I’m told that they do 
it with their hind legs.” 


ly 


larher 


jdersiflage 
“The 


man and a glass,” 


ditterence between 1 Wwo- 


saul the funny 


is that the glass reflects 
without speaking, while a woman 


fellow. 


speaks without reflecting.” 

“And the difference between vou 
and a glass,” said the sharp girl, “‘is 
that the glass is polished.” —Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 
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